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West: I never 
saw women 

under cellar 

*Wife tells of life with Fred West 


WILL BENNETT 

Rosemary West yesterday 
denied she had ever set eyes on 
five young women whose re- 
mains were found in the cellar 
of the house where she lived 
with her husband, Frederick. 

She was passed photographs 
of Carol Cooper, Therese- 
Siegenthaler, Shirley Hubbard, 
Lucy Partington and Juanita 
Mott at Winchester Crown 
court. Asked by Richard Fer- 
guson OC, defeading, if she had 
ever seen them, she replied: “No 
sir.” 

Once, after looking at a pho- 
tograph of Lucy Partington, 
she wiped her eyes with a hand- 
kerchief but otherwise she 
showed no emotion as die com- 
pleted her first day in the wit- 
ness box. 

She was not always so im- 
passive during the day, fre- 
quently weeping as she told the 
court of her life with Frederick 
West He was charged with 12 
murders and was found dead in 
his prison cell on New Year’s 
Day. 

A short, dumpy, bespectacled 
figure, dressed in a blade jack- 
up et and a baUie-green skirt, Mrs 
" West left the dock for the first 
time ou the 17th day of her 
trial for the murders of 10 girls 
and young women. She denies 
all the charges. 

Speaking with a strong West 
Country accent, she denied a 
claim by Elizabeth Agjus, a 
former neighbour, that she and 
Mr West used to go ou t in their 
car looking for young girls to get 
into prostitution. 

She said that Charm aine 
West, the daughter of Mr West’s 
first wife, Rena, by another 
man, had been difficult and dis- 
ruptive when she was bringing 



'All 1 can remember is 
being very frightened. 
Fred was a threat ... I 
was pleading with Fred 
all the time for it to 
stop, i didn't want to 
get involved in anything 
like this' 

- Rosemary West giving 
evidence yesterday 

her up and that her husband had 
arranged for the girl to go back 
to her mother. 

Mrs West, who is charged 
with murdering Charmaine, 
said: “Fred said that he had got 
in contact with Charmaine’s 
mum and that she had agreed 
to have" Charmaine if that was 
what Charmaine. wanted and 
that she was coining to the 
house to pick her up. 

"He advised me that I would 
be better off if I wasn’t around. 
He said that his wife would not 
have liked the fact that I was 
taking her place in Fred’s af- 
fections." 

Mrs West said that she saw 
Rena West, who Mr West was 
later charged with murdering, 
when she arrived, and broke 
down in tears as Rena had 
walked "straight past" her. 
When she came back that 


were su 


evening, Mr West told her that 
Charmaine, whose remains 
were found at the TOsts* former 
home, 25 Midland Road, 
Gloucester, had gone off with 
her mother to Scotland and was 
"very happy about it". 

Mrs West also told the court 
. that she had tried to stop the 
denial assault on “Caroline 
Owens in 1972 when she re- 
alised that the girl had not con- 
sented to sex with herself and 
her husband. Both the Wests 
fined after 
Ity to assault and in- 

lt assault. 

Mrs West said: "1 remember 
Fired saying to me about getting 
involved with Caroline Owens 
in a lesbian relationship which 
would have been my first ex- 
perience with a woman. He did 
persuade me that Caroline 
Owens was willing to try it out 

"As soon as she put up resis- 
tance, as soon as I realised 
that she was against this, that 
die did not agree with it in any 
way 1 stopped. All I can re- 
member is being very fright- 
ened. Fred was a threat at this 
moment in time. 

the tinw ^or ittefstop. I didn't, 
want to get involved in anything 
like this. I didn't want Caroline 
to get hurt It was just a mess." 

She said that she could not 
remember taking Mis Owens 
back to their home, adding: “I 
have tried very hard to re- 
member these events but I just 
can’t I was a young girl, I had 
been conned into this situation. 

“It was terrifying, I believe 
that f was as much a victim as 
Caroline was," said Mrs West 
who added that she had been in- 
timidated and that she had 
never broken the law before. 

The trial continues today. 


Short says sorry as Blair reads riot act 



Close call: Clare Short in Bedford yesterday. She and her Shadow Cabinet colleagues wffl be told to toe the line on policy or face the sack 


COUN BROWN 

Chief Political Correspondent 

The Shadow Cabinet will be 
warned tomorrow by limy Blair 
to toe the One on policy or be 
sacked, after Oare Short gave 
a fulsome public apology for 
overstepping the mark ou the le- 
galisation of cannabis. 

The Labour leader's office 
made it clear last night that af- 


Leader’s warning against stepping out of line 


Short was not at risk of losing 
her position as shadow Trans- 
port Secretary. 

But Mr Blair's message to 
Shadow Cabinet colleagues wQl 
cany the dear threat that if they 
over the tine in future, they 
be sacked. 

The leadership used the con- 


troversy to show the smack of 
firm leadership by jMr Blair JBut 
there was deep irritation be- 
cause it deflected attention 
from Labour's attack yesterday 
on the "right-wing lurch” by the 
Tories over policy on Europe, 
the economy and the NHS. 

Roger Freeman, a Cabinet 
minister, said the Labour leader 
was army because Ms Short “ki- 
boshecr his party’ s public rela- 
tions exercise. Michael 
HeseJtine, the deputy Prime 
Minister, said it was extraordi- 
nary that "someone who could 
be a minister of the Crown 
should actually want to legalise 
some drugs". 


Ms Short was given sympathy, 
bat no support by her friends for 
making me mistake of speaking 
her mind at the weekend in the 
Breakfast with Bust interview on 
BBC television. 

She issued her apology after 
a half-hour meeting with Mr 
Blair in Ms private office at the 
Commons. A Labour leadership 
source said Mr Blair reminded 
Ms Short that all members of 
the Shadow Cabinet, to which 
she was elected a fortnight ago, 
were bound by collective re- 
sponsibility and every state- 
ment would come under intense 
scrutiny. 

In her statement, Ms Short 


said: “I should not have re- 
sponded to David Rost in the 
way ttaat I dhl I was explaining 
why I supported a Commons 
motion on the issue many years 
ago bid I should have realised 
howit would be used against me 
and the party. 

“That was a view I held then, 
but the party has looked at the 
isHmveiysenously.lt has a dear 
position against legalisation of 
drugs and I am perfectly hap- 
py with that. I am sorry too that 
a few remarks on drugs at the 
end of an interview on transport 
issues has provided a distraction 
from the real political issue of 
the moment - the lurch to the 


right of the Ibry party. I am of 
course aware of the need for 
collective responsibility and I 
am happy to abide ty it in fu- 
ture.” 

The determination of the 
Tbries to avoid disruption in 
their own ranks was under- 
lined last night by Sir Norman 
Fowler, the former Conservative 
Party chairman, who ruled 
himself out as a candidate for 
the chairmanship of the 1922 
Committee of Tbiy MPs. 

He urged MPs to back Sir 
Marcus Rk, the present chair- 
man, against the challenge by 
Bob Dunn, a right winger. Sir 
Norman said the party needed 
“stability" in the run-up to the 
general election. 

Leading article, page 16 


Major and Chirac cuddle 
up for entente nucleaire 


MICHAEL SHERIDAN 

Diplomatic Editor 

Britain and France a; 
lerday to deepen their nuclear 
co-operation and John Major 
made his most robust defence 
y^’of the controversial French 
tests in the South Pacific. 

Standing with the visiting 
French President, Jacques 
Chirac, the Prime Minister said 
no head of a nuclear stale could 
have ignored scientific advice 
that testing was needed to 
ensure a safe and reliable 
deterrent- "On that basis I have 
offered the president my sup- 
port,” said Mr Major. 

The British government sent 
a clear message from the 
Anglo-French summit that it 
intends to ride out the storm of 
protest against (he tests from 
Commonwealth nations in the 



Chirac: Praise for British 


interests of what Mr Major 
and Mr Chirac christened their 
"global partnership". 

Issuing a statement redolent 
of the old entente cordials, 
they declared: “We do not see 
situations arising in which the 


vital interests of either France 
or (he United Kingdom could 
be threatened without the vital 
interests of the other also being 
threatened." 

The secretive Joint Nuclear 
Commission, which brings 
together British and French 
experts, will meet to determine 
ways of strengthening nuclear 
co-operation. 

Mr Chirac, while fulsome in 
his praise of the British gov- 
ernment, denied that these 
enhanced ties between London 
and Paris diminished the 
importance of the link between 
France and Germany, which be 
described as “a friendship - not 
an axis”. 

Mr Chirac said he found a 
refreshing change in the tone of 
Anglo-French exchanges since 
he Iasi participated in such dis- 
cussions - which was during the 


premiership of Margaret 
Thatcher “One no longer hears 
phrases of ill-humour and ag- 
gressiveness," said Mr Chirac. 

The French President made 
it clear, however, that Britain 
and France retained different 
views on the future of Europe. 
Mr Chirac said France was 
committed to monetary union 
but said Britain's right to opt out 
would be respected. 

In a sign that some discreet 
haggling has taken place over 
the new Secretary-General of 
Nato, both Mr Major and Mr 
Chirac said they would strong- 
ly support the former Dutch 
Prime Minister, Ruud Lubbers, 
if he became an official candi- 
date, putting an end to specu- 
lation that a British contender 
might come forward to succeed 
Wnly Claes of Belgium. 

Major meets Chirac, page 8 


Scientists open way 
to a safe suntan 


STEVE CONNOR 

Science Correspondent 

A pill that causes skin to tan 
naturally has come a step uear- 
erwith the discovery of the fun- 
damental reason why many 
faired-skinned people foil to go 
brown in the sun. Scientists 
believe the finding opens the 
way to designing drugs to tan 
the fairest skin of red-haired 
people, decreasiqg their risk of 
developing skin cancer. 

A team of British scientists, 
led by Professor Tfcrny Thody of 
Newcastle University, has iden- 
tified key genetic changes in 
faired-skinned people that 
make them unable to produce 
enough brown-black skin 
pigmentation, which protects 
against the sun’s harmful 
ultraviolet radiation. 

Professor Thody said that 
enables researchers to begin the 
search for "tanning agents” to 
reverse the process. “It’s possi- 


ble that we may be able to 
switch on their cells,” he said. 

. “The discovery of genetic 
changes in fair-skinned people 
(mens the way for a mecbcai test 
that can identify people who are 
at high risk of skin cancer. 

Newcastle University re- 
searchers, working with the 
Medical Research Council's 
Human Genetics Unit in 
Edinburgh, compared the 
genetic material or 30 Britons 
with different shades of red hair 
with 30 tanned people with 
brown or black hair. 

Their findings, published to- 
morrow in Nature Genetics, 
reveal that about 80 per cent of 
red-haired people cany genetic 
mutations that block the action 
of the hormone in the skin re- 
sponsible for stimulating the 
production of the brown-black 
eumelanin pigment Skin can- 
cers have increased dramatically 
since the advent of cheap pack- 
age holidays to sunny countries. 



Quebec votes 

Five million Quebecers voted 
yesterday on (he fate of their 
province and of ail of Cana- 
da. The ballot paper offered 
two simple options "Oui” or 
"Non” to attempting at last to 
forge a country under their 
own flag and their own gov- 
ernment Pages 

Tate’s n^ennkiti drive 

The Millennium Commis- 
sion yesterday awarded the 
Thle Gallery £50m to create 
Britain's first national mu- 
seum of modem ait. It will 
allow the Tale to create a col- 
lection comparable in 
grandeur to those in New 
York and Paris. Page 4 

Charity's $5m bonus 

The Salvation Army has recovered 
almost 15m more than the $8.8m 
lost tty the charity in a bogus in- 
vestment caper involving conmen 
with Mafia links. The Army revealed 
that it had recovered $U.7m - a bal- 
ance that includes interest and the 
cost of the international hunt fin: the 
funds. Page 2 
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Leeson strifes deal 

Lawyers acting for Nick Lee- 
son are thought to have struck 
a deal with the Singaporean 
authorities in which he will 
face fewer charges in return 
for information. 


Pension cash delayed 

Victims of the pension transfer 
scandal face long delays before 
they receive compensation be- 
cause financial advisers arc boy- 
cotting the system designed to 
offer redress. 
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/ He had promised me the world, promised me everything and because ^ 
ti 1 was so young I fell for his lies ... He promised to love me and I fell for it x 


ti 1 was so young I fell for his lies ... He promised 

Rosemary West tells ol 


sex 


WILL BENNETT 

Frederick Wesi promised his fu- 
ture wife Rosemary "the world” 
after thej' mot at a Gloucester- 
shire bus slop while she was a 
teenager, she told Winchester 
Crown Court yesterday. 

On their first dale he gave 
15-year-old Rosemary a fur 
coal and a lace dress. Soon they 
began a sexual relationship and 
she became pregnant. 

When her father issued her 
with an ultimatum to have an 
abortion or leave with Mr West 
she derided on the latter. 

Mrs West, 41. who denies 
murdering 10 girls and young 
women whose remains were 
found al two homes where she 
and her husband li\cd in 
Gloucester, spent most of yes- 
terday in the witness box giving 
an emotional account of her life. 

She said that she was bom in 
Devon but that the family lat- 
er moved to Bishops Cl cove, 
Gloucestershire, where she 
grew up as one of seven children 
in the Letts family. 

Mrs West told the court that 
when she was 15 she was the vic- 
tim of two rapes. The first was 
when a stranger gave her a lift 
home from a' Christmas party. 
She said that the man drove to 
some hills where he raped her. 
“1 honestly thought he was go- 
ing to kill me,” she said. 

Asked by Richard Ferguson 
QC, For the defence, if she had 
told her parents, she sobbed as 
she replied: “No I didn’t.” 

She said the second rape 
took place when a man ap- 
proached her at a bus stop. 
When she became frightened 
and ran away he followed, 
dragged her into a park and 
raped her. 

As a result of this attack she 
started using the main bus sta- 
tion in Cheltenham and it was 
there that she met Mr West, 
who also lived in Bishops 
CJeeve. Her initial reaction to 
him was “shock and horror” but 
he persistently asked her out 




In the dock: Rosemary West, who yesterday began giving evidence at her trial for the murders of 10 girls and women Photograph: Adrian Sberfott 


and she agreed to go to the vil- 
lage pub. He was living in a car- 
avan with two riiildren. Anne 
Marie and Charmaine. Mrs 
West said she enjoyed looking 
after them and within weeks she 
bad begun a sexual relationship 
with Mr West. 

Her parents were furious 
when she became pregnant and 
tried to end the relationship. 
Having her put into care her fa- 
ther gave her (he ultimatum and 
she decided to leave home. 

Asked about her feelings for 
Mr West, she said: “He had 
promised me the world. 


promised me everything and be- 
cause 1 was so young 1 fell for 
his lies but because 1 was so 
young I did not realise they were 
lies al the time. He pro naked to 
love me and care for me and I 
fell for it” 

In October 1970 Heather, 
their first daughter, was born 
and the couple went to live at 
25 Midland Road, Gloucester. 
Soon afterwards Mr West was 
sent to prison for stealing a tax 
disc and she had to bring up the 
three children alone. 

She said that Charmaine, 
the daughter of Mr West’s first 


wife Rena by another man, had 
been difficult and she had 
smacked her. But she denied a 
neighbour s claim that she had 
stood the child on a chair with 
her hands tied behind her bad:. 

She told the court that Mr 
West contacted Cbarmaine’s 
mother after he was released 
and arranged for the child to go 
back to her. Mis. West is ac- 
cused of murdering Cbamraine, 
whose remains were found at 
25 Midland Road last year. 

She said that shortly after Mr 
West came out of prison he 
started pressurising her to have 


sex with other men. She ex- 
plained: “He always brought the 
subject up, it was a daily thing 
he talked about” . 

The Wests married and 
moved to 25 Cromwell Street, 
Gloucester, where the remains 
of nine girls and young worsen 
were found last year, five of 
them in the cellar. Mrs West 
said she rarely helped her hus- 
band renovate the cellar be- 
cause she was so frequently 
pregnant 

She said that she was horri- 
fied when Mr West suggested 
they take in lodgers and further 


upset when they used drugs 
which resulted in police raids on 
25 Cromwell Street 
Mr West persuaded her to 
have sex with some of the 
lodgeis. She told the jury. “He 
was always an about other men. 
He would use emotional black- 
mail, he could be very persua- 
sive.” But die added: “It was 
almost as though he was jealous 
of the other men that he was 
forcing me to go with. If he 
thought he was losing an argu- 
ment he would use his fists and 
hit me. It was a regular thing.” 
She said that her husband 


forced her to go out to pubs to 
pick up men and although she 
was hot normally paid they 
sometimes gave her gifts. 

Increasingly she and her hus- 
band began: to lead separate 
lives, die said, and she began to 
hove lesbian relationships. “My 
sexual relationships with other 
women were very special to 
me,” she said. “They were' en- 
tirely different to When I went 
with a man. They were warm, 
dose and I would say they were 
roorefun.” 

Mis West admitted that her 

husband was not the father of 

all her children and that he was 
sometimes jealous of that 

• Earlier Mr Ferguson, open- 
ing the defence case, tola the 
jury: “I want to tell you now, 

. I want to tell you as loudly and 
clearly as I can, that Rosemary 
West k not guilty of any of the 
counts on this indictment 

“She neither knew nor took 
part in any of the activities 
which led to the deaths of these 
girls nor did she knowingly do 
anything afterwards either -to 
hide or conceal these xmirders. 

*7nst because Mr Lcveson 
{Brian Leveson QC prosecute 
’mg] has put forward a conve- 
nient and superficially attractive 
theory does not mean that yon 
have to accept it” 

• Mr Ferguson said that the 

might think that it was “as 
plain as a pikestaff” that Mr 
West had been involved in the 
murders. He said: “If it Isa fair 
assumption that Fred West 
murdered before he even met 
this defendant then some con- 
sequences become immediate- 
ly apparent. 

“It is apparent ~. thathe was 
capable of murder without her 
assistance. It is also apparent 
that he was capable. of dis- 
membering and deposing of the 
bodies without her knowledge, 
help and assistance.” 

A male jurorwas discharged 
yesterday bringing the jury 
down to eleven. 

The trial continues today. 
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Iraq weapons informant ‘thrown to the wolves’ 


DAVID HELLiER 

A British businessman who 
risked his life to keep the Gov- 
ernment informed about Iraqi 
arms deployment was aban- 
doned to his fate when he was 
tried for the illegal export of mil- 
itary equipment, the Court of 
Appeal was told yesterday. 

Geoffrey Robertson QC, told 
the Court that the prosecution 
in the original trial hud tried to 
paint his client, Paul Grecian, 
as u liar by deliberately with- 
holding documents which 
showed that over a long period 
ol' time he had given informa- 


tion to the security services 
about the Iraqi procurement 
network, including the first tip- 
offs about the so-called “su- 
pergun" project “They were so 
economical with the truth as to 
be positively parsimonious,” 
said Mr Robertson. 

At their trial at Reading 
Crown Court in February 1992. 
Mr Grecian and three other 
businessmen were denied access 
to documents which they con- 
sidered material to their de- 
fence. Recently, after a change 
of heart, they have been shown 
hundreds of documents and 
intelligence reports which have 


convinced them that had these 
been available at the time they 
would have changed the way 
they handled their defence. 

Two Government ministers, 
Kenneth Baker and Peter Lil- 
ley, signed public interest im- 
munity certificates concerning 
the disclosure of material at the 
original trial in 1991 These were 
never considered by Judge 
Spence because he was assured 
by counsel for the prosecution, 
Andrew Collins, who is now a 
High Court judge, that there 
were no documents he had 
seen of relevance to the defence. 

In July of this year, the Court 


of Appeal considered material 
in respect of which public in- 
terest immunity certificates had 
been made by Douglas Hurd 
and Michael Howard. As a re- 
sult of this, some documents 
thai have been released contain 
blanked sections. 

Mr Grecian and Brian Ma- 
son, who both worked for Read- 
ing-based arms company 
Ordtech before the company 
collapsed as a result of the 
prosecution, received suspend- 
ed sentences. Stuart Black- 
ledge, who worked for Gerald 
Bull’s Belgjan-based Space Re- 
search Corporation - which 


was behind the supergun pro- 
ject - also received a suspend- 
ed sentence. The fourth man, 
Cohn Phillips, who worked for 
a shipping company, was fined. 

The four were arrested in 
1990 on charges of illegal sup- 
plying a fuse assembly line to 
Iraq via Jordan. Documents 
now available to the defence 
show that Mr Grecian met with 
the security services regularly 
during 1989 and 1990 although 
al the original trial a state- 
ment given by the Metropolitan 
Police Special Brandi admitted 
to only two meetings. 

Mr Grecian, who pleaded 


guilty at Reading, applied for 
minu tes from his meetings with 
Mr Wilkinson and officers from 
MI5 and M16 but he was re- 
fused. “We say that it is on the 
cards that documents relating to 
the information given by Paul 
Grecian to Special Branch 
would have assisted his de- 
fence,” said Mr. Robertson. 

Mr Robertson said yesterday 
that Mr Grecian had for 10 
years been a reliable informer 
of illegal arms deals, including 
information on various terror- 
ist groups, and be maintained 
that Mr Grecian had been ful- 
ly open and honest about his 


own activities m IraqdurmgtnfcJ 
meetings he had in 1989-90. 

Mr Robertson said that had 
the documents been available at 
Reading, Mr Grecian’s defence 
would have argued that he was 
encouraged by the security ser- 
vice officers to deal in standard 
artillery fuses because that pro- 
vided him with the access they 
needed. Information from Mr 
Grecian was used by Douglas 
Hurd, then Foreign Secretary, 
at a meeting with King Hussein 
of Jordan in May 1990 to dis- 
suade rtie Jordanians from con- 
tinuing to help Iraq buy arms. 

The appeal continues today. 
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YOEIR FINANCIAL 
FUTURE DOESN’T 
HAVE TO BE A 


TRY THESE NUMBERS INSTEAD. 

0800 100 888 


Find out how Abbey National can help get your finances in better 
shape simply by calling us free at a time convenient for you. We’re 
open Monday to Friday Sam to 9pm or Saturday 8am to 4pm, just 
quote reference A363C. You'll find there's 
no hard sell, just clear, straightforward 
financial advice. 

With such long odds on winning the lottery, 
can you afford to leave your financial future 
to chance? 


Extradition deal promises 


STEVE BOGGAN and 
JOHN EISEN HAMMER 

Nick Leeson is likely to face 
fewer charges over the Barings 
Bank collapse as a result of his 
decision not to fight extradition 
to Singapore. 

Legal sources involved in 
the investigation into the £830m 
loss believe lawyers acting for 

the trader have concluded a deal 
with the Singapore authorities 
in return for information that 
could lead to further people be- 
ing charged. 

“It will involve reducing the 
number of charges against Lee- 
son, rather than guaranteeing 
him a lower sentence,” said one 
source. “Of course, however, 
these go hand in hand. The few- 
er the charges, the shorter the 
sentence is likely to be.” 

Mr Leeson, 28, announced 
on Sunday that he had decided 
to drop his appeal against ex- 
tradition from Germany after 
befog convinced tharhe would 
be given a fair trial in Singapore. 


Until now, one of his main ob- 
jections to the extradition was 
that a fair trial - without a jury 
- would be impossible ana he 
woald be made a scapegoat He 
feces 11 charges of fraud and 
forgery. 

Yesterday, his lawyers re- 
fused to confirm or deny a deal 
had been struck with Singa- 
pore's Commercial Affairs De- 
partment, the equivalent of 

Britain’s Serious Fraud Office, 
but Stephen Failed, his solic- 
itor in London, confirmed that 
discussions had been held with 
CAD officials in Singapore. 

“John Koh [Leeson ’s solia- 
■ tor in Singapore] has made it 
clear to the CAD that Mr Lee- 
son will answer any questions 
from them to the extent that if 
they ask the right questions.they 
wiD be given the full facts. 

“Even if they don’t ask the 
fight questions, he will still 
steer them to the right 
answers. He won’t be naming 
names in the crudest sense, 
but he will give information 


Leeson: Deal may mean a 
shorter jail sentence 

about the structure of the bank, 
the lack of support he received, 
the extent of management in- 
competence and the in-fighting 
that exacerbated the problems. ” 
The development could have 


iTiKllJI 


a significant effect on Mr Lee- 
son’s superiors in Singapore 
and London. James Bax and Sir 
monJones, the two most senior 
Barings executives in Singa- 
pore, have had their passports 
impounded. They have been in- 
terviewed on several oocaaons. 
' In London, attention has fo- 
cused on Peter Norris, the for- 
mer. Barings chief executive, 
who was accused in the Singa- 
porean authorities* own-report 
of covering m> vital warnings. 

Mr Pollard said Mr Leeson 
would probably be flown out to 
Singapore between 20 Novem- 
ber and 1 December, where he 
will be held on remand at tbe 
notorious Changi jail, known for 
its harsh regime. 

Waiter Wood, a Jaw profes- 
sor at the National Umverfity 
of Singapore and a Singapore 
parliamentarian, said: “S he 
pleads guilty and co-operates 
ruDy, and there is legal evidence 
that he was just a pawn maling- 
er game, he might get off wife 
a sentence of only 12 months.” 


sard that he is not prepared 
resign “at the present time”. ,/*rj 

Car couple robbed Agj 

A masked raider robbcd &CQa-afe 
pie at gunpoint as they sat 
their car at a popular spat for. 
courting couplesm POrtSWOod, Tj 
S outhampton. He smaakb&tfca 
passenger window, posited a 
gun at the couple and' de-.^ ; 
mended money. Tbey haia&d % 
over a waller and the ym inatfssF 
handbag and the robber ran aft 
after snatching the money. 

Vouchers recruit 

Norfolk Comity Council hasv&~ 
become the fourth local eda-s '• 
cation authority to sign up, m 
principle, to the Gommneofelsft 
controversial nursery voucher ® 1 
scheme. But tbecouncil -wfcicfcj* 
Is the home county of G31iai3S ( 
Shephard, Secretary ofSfate far||^ 
Education and Employment 
is insisting on an escape 
and on setting conditions which;^, 
could radically change neaftjC 
year’s first phase. . Jb 

Sinn Rein talks JP 

Sinn Fein officials are to told-* 
tails in Belfast today with the;J& 
Northern Ireland Office maria ffi 
ter, Michael An cram, io a nera K 
attempt to ehdthedetKOock o*Sg| 
ERA disarmament. : Its repre-’K; 
tentative, Martin McGMnness,ls 
wiD be looking for a government - 
response to»proposaisput tojvfr 
Aneram when the twfestmet 
easHet-fois month . 

Mother’s ptaoi- 

Catherine Smith,47 t whose 
daughter Naomi, 15. was 
stabbed 200 yards from her 
home at Ansley Common, near 
Nuneaton in -Warwickshire, 
begged her killer to give him- 
setfup and allow hex grieving 
family to pay their final tributes. 
Mm Smith’s plea came after an 
inquest was opened arid ad- 
journed into Naomi’s death. 

Brewing up trouble 

A row has broken out over pa- 
gan Hallowe'en recipes pub- 
lished in the cookery column of 
the Church Times, the Church 
Of England's newspaper. One 
vicar said while the recipes, fea- 




Witches* Brew, Bat’s Blood and 
Gfaosties, might be fun it was in- 
appropriate fora church news- 
paper to focus on something 
that is evfl. But the editor, Paul 
Handley, raid they were a good 
way of teaching children not to 
be frightened of witches and 



McDonald’s staff ‘worked among sewage’ 
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DANNY PENMAN 

McDonald's employees were 
forced to sell adulterated food, 
serve undercooked burgers and 
work on kitchen floors cov- 
ered with two inches of raw 
sewage, the High Court in Lon- 
don was told yesterday. 

The accusations were made 
by Simon Gibney, a former 
m ana g er at the burger giant's 
Colchester store. 

Mr Gibney worked at the 
outlet, a former store of the 
year, and therefore a model for 


other British McDonald's 
restaurants to follow, from 1984 
to 1987. 

He was seen as a rising star 
by the company and by the age 
of 20 was promoted to fee 
company’s management train- 
ing programme, a year earlier 
than was usuaL 

Mr Gibney made the accu- 
sations during a libel trial, now 
in its 16th month. The burger 
chain accuses two environ- 
mentalists from north London 
of distributing a leaflet which al- 
legedly claims McDonald’s sells 


food linked to heart disease and 
cancer, abuses its workforce 
and is responsible for ads of en- 
vironmental destruction. 

Helen Steel and Dave Mor- 
ris, dubbed the “McLibel Two" 
by their followers, deny libel 
but claim the leaflet is a fair 
comment on the company’s 
activities. 

Mr Gibney said feat on “at 
lest two occasions” sewerage 
came flooding up from tbe 
floor vents in fee kitchen. On 
one occasion fee employees 
were forced to stand on bon 


trays to keep above fee rising 
sewage. 

The flooding, said Mir Gib- ' 
ney, resulted from fee man- 
agement’s refusal to replace 
special equipment which al- 
lowed them to dean and re-use 
the faL As a result, they were 
forced to pour large quantities 
of fet down fee drams, vfekh so- 
lidified and blocked them.;. 

In a statement, Mr Gibney 
said that fee area supervisor, 
Frank Stanton, ordered the 
store manager “to water down 
drinks, syrups, ketchup, mus- . 


tard, milk shake mix [and] use 
less lettuce in the burgers ■ 

To further boost-productivi- 
ty, staff were forced to keep 
food for more than the recom- 
mended 10 minutes. It was of- 
ten held for 20 minutes or 
more. At other times, pa% 
cooked burgers were served. 

Staff under the age of 18 were 
also forced to work long hours 
and sometimes past-midnight, 
contrary to fee law at the time. 

Workers also did not have 
their wage rates increased in line 
wife Wage Council rules. 
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Thin debate: Fears for teenager's health as she quits spotlight 



model 
takes a 
break to 
fatten up 




REBECCA FOWLER 

r be the 
.But 
Kidd, the 
painfully tMn 17-year-old mod- 
el, announced she was taking a 
break from the catwalk amid 
growing fears for her health. 

Ms Kidd’s sudden departure 
from the spotlight, fbnowiug 
speculation she is suffering 
from the eating - disorder 
anorexia nervosa, has fuelled 
concern that the world’s top 
modefc are acting as dangerous 
role models for girts. 

Although Johnnie Kidd, Ms 
Kkkft s mflhonaire father, denied 
his daughter was anorexic, he ' 
said she now realised how much 
influence she wielded. She is ‘ 
travelling to Barbados to stay 
with her mother, where she 
hopes to “fatten herself up”. : 

“It never really occurred to 
her before, but in the last three 
weeks where everyone has been 
talking about eating disorders 
she has really had to think 
again," Mr Kidd said. “She 
realises now that she has to set 
a better example.” 

The most recent images of 
Ms Kidd, who is 6ft lie and 
reportedly under nine stone in 
weight, Stowed her Looking 
gaunt and emaciated. Onlook- 
ers were so Shocked byher ap- 
pearance she withdrew from the 
New York shows last week. 

Experts are worried that 
young girls’ anxieties about 
weight are made worse by the 
bombardment of glossy images 
of unnaturally thm women. 

Dr John Morgan, who works 
with the most severe cases of 
anorexia at St George’s hospi- 
tal, in south London, said they 
presented an impossible ideal. 
“I see patients who are being 
urged by them boyfnends tosEm 
for perfect anefrogynous fig- 
ures based on these images, but 
they are unnatural and unob- 
tainable,” he said, 
“Aslffid k l hrog ghpagesrof 
Vogue there arevasfHumbersof 
models vfiro are/iat a weight 
where thepcan’tpossibty behav- 
ing periods, and are most like- 
ly anorexic.’’. 

Their ctJicem' has prompted 
teenage magazines to intro- 
duce policies of avoiding thin 
models for - fashion : shoots. 
Among publications that use 
more natural looking women 
are Sugar and More , the most 
popular, which has a circulation 
of 450,000. 

“We always want models to 
look like real girls and we just 
wouldn’t use thin girls because 
we know it affects readers a lot,” 
said Melanie Gluyas, 
fashion editor of More. “wnen 
we saw the pictures of Jodie we 
were horrified. ” 

The influence models have 
over teenage girts has fallen un- 
der increased scrutiny in the 
past year. A recent Calvin Klein 
advertisement that showed 
Kate Moss, die British super- 
model known as the Super 
Wiif, looking childishly thin, 
came under fierce attack. 

Among those who have tak- 
en action is the Advertising 
Standards Authority, which in- 
troduced new regulations in 
January to prevent imagery 
that might promot&being thin 
as desirable. “The . 

i ^bre everywhere and ^cer- 
tainly role models 









Stepping out: Jodie Kidd on the catwalk m Milan 


girls, who seem to be.incneas^ 
mgjy vulnerable tosHruraing da- 
eases," said Bill Lennon, ASA 
ffwhesman. “These rides are an 
attempt to protect them." 

' However, the fashion, indus- 


try is reluctant to take respon- 
sibility. Jonathan Phang, Ms 
Kidd’s agent, said models 
should not be criticised for 
their figures. 

“Models have always been 


Photograph: Peter McDaitmid 

thin, and Jodie is 
very thm girl,” he said, 
does eat a loL She loves bacon 
sandwiches, McDonald’s, Mars 
Bars, spaghetti She eats Hike any 
normal teenager.” 
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MenssaI«MgDottl r 17: 

“I think this is ready 
demeaning to .women. Not . 
only does jtportray them ‘ - 
really negsSftefo it sets bad 
role modelsibrl2- and ■ 
13 -year-olds who think this , 
is how they.should look if 
they want to get anywhere in 
life. | showed it to my mum, 

and she though It was 
•horrible too. T come from a 
t 'family where I’m the odd one 
out, because I'm not skinny. 
My sister is vaySrtluenced. 
She's 23 and $fe£Des 
through all the foa^zines. 

I’m happy wife myself, and 

maybe she’s not .. 


Sarah Home, 17: 

*Jodte Kidd looks ill. Her 
elbows are sticking out, you 
can see her bones, ft’s not a 
good image. I’m quite big, 
arKisometimes I wony about 
ft because quite a lot of my 
friends' are thin. But I would 
not want to be Influenced. I 
ptpfer models like Nicky 
Tsytorwho look the right 
weigrirfor their height. - 
People toll me I'm a . 
sUgf^smallervereion of' 
Dawn French. She’s my 
rote model." 


Holly Dawson, 16: 

Tb teU'you the truth, Pm very 
thin myself. i*ve got a 22-inch 
waist, that’s an inch smaller ' 
than Kate Moss, and 
although I don't think there’s 
anything good about it, i cant 
criticise. I eat like a pig, and 1 
think it’s your metabolism. 
Maybe these models are just 
naturally like that If 
supermodels want to look Bke 
that it's up to teem. Although 
I don’t think it should be 
projected as an ideal, it’s not 
their fault if it is.’ 


REBECCA FOWLER interviewed performing arte students 

• from North Herts College. Hitchin 


Learme Cowling, 22: 

“It's hontole. They’re 
supposed to be the 6Jite of 
the elite, and although I think 
it's awful, they do influence 
me. If I see a picture of a 
model and I like what she's 
wearing I feel 1 have to be 
that thin to wear it I stopped 
eating a couple of years ago, 
because I was trying to 
compete^ You start to lose 
weight to keep up. Pm always 
worried that what Pm wearing 
makes me look fat Some- 
times 1 wont gp out because 
of ft. I’d get a video and a box 
of chocolates instead. It's a 
never-ending story.’ 


Salvation Army nets 
‘profit’ on £5.7m sting 


SIEVE BOGGAN 

Lawyers acting for the Salvation 
Army have recovered almost 
$5m (£3m) more than the 
$&&m (£5.7m) lost in a bogus 
investment racket involving 
canmen with Mafia links. 

. Thirty-two months after the 
embarrassing announcement 
that it bad been hoodwinked, 
the army said yesterday that it 
had recovered $ 13.7m (£&7m) 
-a balance that includes inter- 
est and the cost of the interna- 
tional hunt for the funds. 

Paul Rader, General of the 
Salvation Army, said the re- 

oftSmembers and^ wouldalkw 
residential projects to go ahead 
in Plymouth, Belfast, Glasgow, 
London and Southport “We 
hope this win go a long way to 
restoring the publics faith in the 
Salvation Army,” he said. “We 
pursued the money with disci- 
pline, resolution and a great 
deal of tenacity.” 

The recovery was the result 


of an astonishing international 
paper chase by lawyers who 
tracked down the money, and 
the crooks who stole it, across 
13 countries including the US, 

Panama, Uruguay, Switzerland, 
Canada, Holland and Denmark. 

The man leading the opera- 
tion, Richard Dark, of Slaugh- 
ter & May, said the final figure 

represents cash banked, rather 
than assets identified. There are 
further assets in the US over 
which the army has a claim. 

The charity lost the money af- 
ter being persuaded to invest in 
banking instruments known as 
standby letters of credit. Stuart 
Ford, a Birmingham builder, 
and Gamil Nagum, a Canadian- 
Egyptian investment adviser, 
convinced Colonel Grenville 
Bum, the Salvation Army’s 
fund-raiser, that vast sums of 
money could be earned by trad- 
ing in such letters of credit. 

A gainst the advice of lay ex- 
perts, Col Bum and a number 
of his superiors handed over 
SlOm (£6.5m) to Ford and 


Naguib in May 1992. They 
transferred S8Jsm (£5.7m) of 
this into a bank account in 
Luxembourg and then on 
through two other banks, each 
time weakening the charity’s 
control over the money. 

More than S3m {ll.9m) was 
channelled back to Britain, 
where it was used by Ford to re- 
pay personal debts and provide 

questionable loans for an airport 
project and a hold in Scotland. 

Hie rest, $435m (£28m), was 
spent on a standby letter of 
audit being sold by Harold 
Glantz, a New York business- 
man who has been investigated 
several times in America over 
his links with the New York 
Mafia. Glantz used the money 
to buy a beach house in Malibu 
and two other properties in San- 
ta Monica and Hollywood. 

In interviews with the Inde- 
pendent , Fend and Naguib de- 
nied wrongdoing, insisting they 
were conned out of the money 
by Glantz and a Dutch associ- 
ate, Guido Haak. The letter of 


credit never materialised Mr 
Clark and his colleagues traced 
the money through numerous 
banks and engaged 43 firms of 
lawyers worldwide to freeze 
and recover assets. In Britain 
alone, orders were made by 
more than 20 judges. 

‘The extra money recovered 
involves our claims for interest 
and the cost of recovery," he 
said. “We have been able to put 
the charity back in the position 
it would have been in bad this 
money not been stolen." 

A police investigation con- 
centrating ran Ford and Naguib 
is with the Crown Prosecution 
Service. Glantz is being held in 
New York pending extradition 
to Holland, where Guido Haak, 
his associate, was jailed last year 
for embezzlemenL 

Col Bum has been removed 
from his job, and the Salvation 
Army has since initiated con- 
trols that should prevent a 
recurrence. The Charity Com- 
mission said it was satisfied 
with the new arrangements. 


‘Fit as a fiddle’ Snowdon 
dismisses polio reports 


LIZ HUNT 

Health Editor 

Lord Snowdon, a teenage vic- 
tim of polio, yesterday declared 
himself as “fit as a fiddle and 
working flat out” as he dis- 
missed reports that he feared a 
return of tire disease which left 
him^ with a withered left leg one 
inch shorter than the other. 

The 65-year-old former hus- 
band of Princess Margaret said 
claims that he was suffering 
from the so-called post-polio 
syndrome were inaccurate. T 
hate talking about polio. If sail 
rather boring, although 1 am 
very sony for other people who 
do suffer,” he said yesterday. 

Lard Snowdon, who spent six 
months in the Royal Infirmary 
Hospital in Liverpool when he 
was 16. believes the confusion 
may have arisen from an inter- 
viewwith ths Daily Telegraph in 
which he said that he recently 


read about the experiences of 
Sr Julian Critduey, the 64- 
year-old Tory MP for Aldershot, 
who has experienced increasing 
polo and disability sncel991, af- 
ter suffering polio as a child. 

Medical opinion is divided on 
the existence of post-polio syn- 
drome or the late effects of po- 
lio, as it is known in the UK. It 

fir s t aftr artpri aftpairipn ahrwit IS 

years ago in the United States 
when a number of former diild- 
hood sufferers started coming 
forward with a range of symp- 
toms, particularly fatigue and 
muscle pam, and aggravation of 
their emsting polio injuries. 

Research published in the 
New England Journal of Medi- 
cine has suggested that frag- 
ments of the polio virus can be 
isolated from cerebro-spinal 
fluid in former victims, but 
British data, soon to be pub- 
lished, contradicts this view. 

Dr Adrian Wflfiams, a lead- 



lord Snowdon: *Very sony 
for people who do suffer’ 

ing authority on polio at St 
Thomas’s Hospital, London, 
where more than 500 “old po- 
lio” sufferers have been fol- 
lowed up, said that the new or 
aggravated symptoms develop- 
ing 40 years or so after the ini- 


tial illness could be due to a new 
neurological disease, or excess 
wear and tear on joints and 
musdes used in preference to a 
weakened limlx “In only a hand- 
ful of cases have we been unable 
to explain the symptoms.” 

According to the British Po- 
lio Fellowship, there are more 
than 30,000 people in the UK 
still suffering some after-ef- 
fects of polio, including people 
still treated in “iron lungs”. 

There are only two or three 
new cases a year; the infection 
may be contracted abroad, or 
follow vaccination. There have 
been cases in which unvacci- 
nated fathers have contracted 
the disease after changing nap- 
pies of newty vaccinated babies. 

A number of well-known 
people have bad the disease, in- 
cluding Arthur C Qaike, Kerry 
Packer, the pop singer Ian 
Dury, and Peter Preston, former 
editor of the Guardian. 
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Millennium awards: New home for modem art collection and ambitious canal restoration are biggest winners 

Mecca for modem art wins £50m grant 



Bricks and water: An installation by David Mach at the Tate Gallery (left) which provoked a storm of controversy, and the Rochdale Canal at Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire, which will get £llm 


MARIANNE MACDONALD 

Arts Reporter 

In its first truly landmark award, 
the Millennium Commission 
yesterday awarded the Tate 
Gallery £50m to create Britain’s 
first ‘national museum of 
modem art. 

It will allow the late to cre- 
ate a collection comparable in 
grandeur to the Museum of 
Modem Art and the Guggen- 
heim Museum, both in New 
York, and the Musee Nationals 
d'Art Mode me in the Pompi- 
dou Centre in Paris. 

The scheme, to cost a total of 
£I06m. has grown out of the 
gallery’s increasing inability to 
show its major works. 

Since 1950 its 20th century art 
collection has more than dou- 
bled in size - it now numbers 
4.500 paintings and sculptures 
- but its main building at Mill- 
bank has only increased in area 
by one-fifth. At present, less 
than 15 per cent of the modem 
collection can be displayed. 

Pressure on the gallery has 
been increased by the soaring 
attendance figures, which have 
more than doubled during the 
past decade to 23 million this 


year. Last year, for the first time 
in the gallery’s history, visitors 
were refused entry because of 
overcrowding. 

The aim of the new late, to 
be situated in the old Bankside 
power station on the south 
bank of the Thames, is to take 
up the story of art from where 
the National Gallery collection 


finishes- at the end of die 19th 
century. 

While the late at Millbank 
will continue to show British art 
from the Renaissance to the 
present day, the Bankside Ihte 
will present 20th century art in 
a more international context. 

The predicted 3 million vis- 
itors a year will be able to en- 


joy work by artists including Pi- 
casso, Dan, Rodin, Giacomet- 
ti, Freud and Andy Warhol in 
addition to sculpture courts, gar- 
dens, and an urban park. 

But Nicholas Seroia, the di- 
rector of the late, was quick to 
emphasise that the new gallery 
would not just benefit the cap- 
ital, saying that 40 per cent of 


British vistas were expected to 
come from outside London. 

He also stressed that the 
scheme was estimated to create 
650 jobs in the local Southwark 
area, which suffers from 25 per 
cent unemployment 

Six other Mill ennium grants 
were also announced yesterday. 
The Rochdale Canal Ihist won 


up to £llm to restore 32 miles 
of the Rochdale Canal from 
Manchester to Halifax; while 
the Woodland Trust was given 
up to £63m to help create 200 
community woodlands in Eng- 
land and Whies. 

The Black Country will also 
develop 1,000 hectares of wood- 
land sites in urban areas of the 


Works the critics knew they didn’t like 


B ritain is to have its first na- 
tional museum of modem 
ait, and the art world is rejoic- 
ing, writes Marianne Macdon- 
ald. But no one knows better 
than Nicholas Serota, the Tate’s 
powerful director, that detrac- 
tors will be waiting in the wings. 

There is little that attracts 
such virulent criticism as the 
purchase of cutting-edge mod- 
em artworks by national gal- 
leries - funded by the taxpayer 
- and the Tate has been the 
main target But that was just 
for the main gallery at Millbank, 
whose huge holdings include 
vast numbers of accepted mas- 
ters - Constable, Gainsbor- 


ough, Picasso. Henry Moore. 
Now the late has won half the 
£106m funding for its Gallery of 
Modem Art at the former 
Bankside power station, de- 
commissioned in 1981, it is 
likely to face more violent con- 
troversy over its purchases. 

The most notorious instance 
of public loathing for a Tate ac- 
quisition was the “pile of 
bricks”, which provoked both 
hilarity and controversy when it 
was bought for £6,000 in 1972. 
Otherwise known as Equivalent 
Vin by Carl Andre, the bricks 
became a symbol of all that crit- 
ics see as pointless and ludicrous 
in radical modem art. 


Later, the Turner Prize, run 
by the Tate, became the focus 
of opprobrium for the school of 
art lovers who may not know 
much about ail, but know what 
they like. 

This year, the shortlist of four 
artists indudes Mark Yfellinger, 
36, who had bought a racehorse 
the previous year and desig- 
nated it art by the simple ex- 
pedient of naming it A Rial 
Work of Art. Also on file list is 
Damien Hirst, the artist who at- 
tracted public attention large- 
ly through his so-called dead 
sheep. Away From The Flock, to 
give it its official title, consist- 
ed of a lamb suspended in 


formaldehyde in a glass case. 
This became the subject of an 
unexpected artistic contribu- 
tion when Mark Bridger, a 
part-time teacher, emptied 
black ink into the case while it 
was on display at the Se rp e ntin e 
Gallery in London. He was 
found guilty of criminal damage 
but given a conditional dis- 
charge in August last year after 
telling magistrates: “I under- 
stood the sculptor was intend- 
ing to focus on mortality. I was 
in a cape diem frame of mind.” 
Another woTk of art byLaos- 
bom Vong Phaophanit, one of 
the four artists shortlisted for 
the 1993 Timer Prize, also at- 


tracted vandalism. His Neon 
Rice Field, consisting of seven 
tons of rice, was broken when 
a young woman threw flowers 
into it as it went on display at 
the Tkte in November that year. 

Other objectors pointed out 
that fire work used enough rice 
to feed an African village for a 
month. But Dr Virginia Button, 
exhibition curator, promised 
that the rice wmdd bere-miUed 
and sold after the winner was 
announced. The winner turned 
out to .be Rachel Whiteread - 
whose cast of a derelict House 
was labelled a “disaster in plas- 
ter’ 1 and later deniolisbed by 
Tbwer Hamlets CounaL 


West Midlands following a 
grant of £4-2m to the Black 
Country Environmental Part- 
nership, while Orkney I slands 
Council won up to £3.7m to 
provide a community centre. A 
g rant of upto£7.4in went to Na- 
tional Museums of Scotland to 
present Scottish cultural re- 
sources on CD-Rom. The final 
grant was for £588,000 to the 
Thames Salmon Thist to boost 
salmon stocks in the Thames. 

- A new development in 
Millennium Conuncssian poli- 
ty also emerged last night Vir- 
ginia Bottomley, the Heritage 
Secretary, announced grants 
would in future also go to in- 
dividuals “to develop their po- 
tential” in a way that offered 
community benefit 

Church, Scout and Guide 
groups and educational trusts 
will be consulted on how such 
grants should be applied, but 
possibilities include youth, 
co mmunity and “mentoring” 
schemes. 

A permanent reserve fund of 
up to £100m will be set up to 
provide income to fund the 
awards to individuals after the 
commission itself is wound up 
at the end of 2000. 


Hotline 

exposes 

campus 

racism 


lANMacSGNNON 

The first comprehensive study 
of racism on Britain s college 
campuses has exposed the 
alarming rise of Islamic 
eahmnistgrixips which have tar 
geted Jewish activists with death 


_ m 

particular - Hub ut-Xithnr, or 
the Islamic Liberation Party - 
was said to be the cause of the 
majority of calls to a hotline set 
up for students who believed 
themselves to be the victims of 
racist behaviour. 

pff Waging the results of a sur- 
vey of die first year of the 
Campus Watch hotline, the Na- 
tional Union of Students yes- 
terday accused the police and 
the Home Office of refusing to 
ra Ire seriously threats by Hizb 
ut- Thhrir and other groups. 

The Islamic group, which 
has been banned from the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, claimed 
it was the victim of a witch-hunt 
on British campuses, which it 
said had been seized by those 
who wished to stifle debate. 

The NUS also said expressed 
concern at the way extremist 
groups, particularly from the far 
right, have been using the vir- 
tually uncensored Intranet to 
spread their propaganda and 
calls for racist action. 

Displaying a selection of 
material from the Internet, Jim 
Murphy, the NUS president, 
challenged the Department for 
Education and the Home Office 
to find a way of preventing the 
spread of the material. 

He urged both departments 
“to develop a series of initiatives 
to prevent the extreme right us- 
ing the Internet to distribute 
their propaganda and discrim- 
ination”, and added that but far 
a few exceptional cases the 
Home Office had been reluctant 
or unwilling to act on cases 
which had been reported to it 
from the calls to the hotline. 

The most significant source 
of fear and anger was caused by 
the distribution of offensive 
material, but many students 
also complained that they had 
received verbal or written warn- 
ings - including death threats. 

Jeremy Newmark, of the 
Union of Jewish Students, said 
the research .would now provide 
firm base from which to com- 
bat racism. 


For some prisoners of 
conscience, death is 
the only release 
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There are hundreds of people 
in prison throughout the world 
whose only ‘crime’ Is to hold 
different beliefs to their 
government They have little 
hope of ever being heed - unless sufficient 
pressure is put on their captors. 

It i* nu easy task. The fight against oppression is long, 
hard and expensive. There is. htmwer, an easy wav 
(or >ou (o help - u n»> cost to you. 

The Amnesty International Visa Card 
If vrtU open an Amnesty International V»a Can4 account. 
Hie ftsopcraiive Bank give*. Amnesty £5. And For every 
£1W yuu spend on the card, the Bank gives a further 25p. 
These donations quickly build to a worthwhile totaL Last 
year alone. Amnesty International raised £50.000 through 
the card. You could help them raise even mure. 
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The Amnesty card oflers you significant benefits too. It 
is guaranteed to he free of annual charges for life*. And 
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card you hold and pay it off at just 1% per month. 12.6% 
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Take a day trip to France 
for £25 with the 

Y INDEPENDENT 



T AKE a day trip to France and you 
can stock up for Christmas in style 
and comfort Our bargain break is 
with Hovenpeed and allows a car and up 
to five passengers to travel from Folke- 
stone to Boulognefbr£25 inclusive. Fbr travel on Saturdays 
there is a £10 supplement and though Boulogne is the main 
destination there is a limited availability for Calais. 

Your crossing will be aboard the highspeed St»Ca^ a lux- 
urious craft that offers a huge range of duty-free savings an 
festive goods. Offers esdusive to Indepencfcaitteadezsmciuifc 
a free Grivas Regal hip flask with every purchase of a bottle 
of Chivas regal for £17; a free Piper Heidseacfc Cool Bag with 
every £25 twin pack raid a free gold-embossed champagne 
stopper with every bottle of Krug, priced at £49.55. 

- Itoulogue abounds wifo dozens offine food and wine out- 


lets, including the finest cheesemongers 
outside Paris. A must, however, is The 

Grape Shop. This esaxllem wine merchant. 
voted b est Cross-Channel Outlet 1995 , is 
offering Independent readers a free bot- 
tle of House C h a mp agne when they spend £40 or more. 

To book your day trip you must collect four differently num- 
bered tokens from the seven we will be printing in the In- 
dependent and the Independent on Sunday. \Vfe are printiim 
Token 3 today and the booking form will appear in the It 
dependent tomorrow. 


day trip may be booked for £1 per person, lb qualify for the 
£1 offer; each foot-passenger must collect four tofcetk Com- 


elling to Boulogne. This offer is subject to availability. 
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CHRISTIAN WOLMAR 

Transport Correspondent 

A fire on a cross-Channel 
ferry which led to its evacuation 
exposed a catalogue of failings, 
in safety inocednres, according 

to the accident inquiry. 

Ii also reveals that the irracb- 
critidsed removal of search 
and rescue helicopters from. a 
neartv RAF station to one in 
Suffolk caused a .. 20-minute 

delay m fir efighter s l earfimg the 

ship which could have had se- 
rious consequences had the 
fire been more serious.' 

The Sally Star Maze, which ocf 
cuned on 25 Almost 19SH, when 
h was 10 kilometres out of 
Ramsgate en route to Dunkirk, 
was caused by fuel oil leaking 
on to a hot exhaust pipe. While 
it was confined to the engine 
room, it continued to burn for 
three hoars because of the fail- 
ure of the auxiliary generators 



ips. More than It 
le, mainly crew, were evac- 
uated from the ship and two 
people - <me them a firefight- 


ta-snffiatdmincMriigar^llie 
Marine Accident Investigation 
. Branch Yreport published yos- 
- teit%r5^1samhnbe^(»n- 
cems. Jtfound that Irakm gas, 

: used to’snu^out" fees.qxdcHy 
"in emergeinS^, was not re- 
f leased untS half an bom: after 
: the start of die fire and then 
only aftet^some of the gas, 
'-which can, only be used after 
drew havebcen given breathing 
equipment, had leaked out. 

The general alarm system was 
inadequate in that it needed a 
: permanent attendant to oper- ’ 

. ale hand the public address sys- . 
tem failed because it was not 
finked to the eme r g en cy gen- 
erators. Emergency lighting in 
the ship’s accommodation “was 
not fully effective due to de- 
fective bulbs”, the repeat said. 

The fire wasput out with the 
help of Kent Fire Brigade, but 
the incident also highlighted a 
numhfer of shortcoming? with its 
procedures and proMemi ■ 
caused by the removal of the 
emergency helicopters from 
RAF Mansion, near the Chan- 
nel The hefibopters now have 


from RAF Wattisham in 
ik and the report says that 
the fire teams were ready at 
Mansion waiting to be picked 
up at 5.03am. However, tbe Sea 
Song helicopter 'from Wat- 
tisham only left a 5.00am and 
arrived at Mansion 21 min utes 
later. It took off wilh the fire- 
fighters aboard *1' 5 - 2 ?am, 
which means that the removal 
of helicopters from Manston, 
two years ago a$ a result of 
spending cutbacfe, caused a 
delay of about ^minutes. 

The report isays. the fire 
brigade failedTo alert the 
Coastguard that it wa^, ready 
and waiting at the airfield and 
this breakdown in communica- 
tion could have been Serious 
had fire situation on the ship 
deteriorated. 

A spokesman for SaUy line 
said it had “taken action to deal 
with all the matters raised by the 
report”. Indeed, the report says 

SdQy line, which runs two 
cross-Channel ships, has made 
more than a dozen changes in 
procedures and equipment 
since the incident 


All ears at Harvard 
for extra-terrestrials 


, TOM WILKIE 

Science Editor 

If ET should phone home today, 
scientists at Harvard Universi- 
ty in the United States have a 
•. billion electronic ears ready to 
listen in to his conversation. 

At the Oak Ridge Observa- 
.■ tory in Harvard, Massachu- 
■ setts, the Planetary Society of 
. .the USA, agroup supported by, 

. among others, Steven Spiet- 
. •? beig, thecreatotof thefictxmal 
.. film ifr, yesterday inaugurated 
. ; the second phase of its search 
F*: 1 for extm-teiTCSipal mteffigence. . a 
PaulHorowitz, from Harvard 
University** Physics Depart- 
meat-hasiheoked up a super- 
’ sensitive - detector to the 

' Observatory’s 26m (84ft) 
f radio-telescope, 
t Called Project BETA, for 
Bfflkm-channel Extra Tfc r rest ria l 
1 Assay, it divides the radio sig- 
5 nals coining into the telescope 
'• into a billion channels and 
scans each one for any distinc- 
tive pattern which might indi- 
cate signals coming from life 
forms beyond our own solar sys- 
tem. Tt is not so much a search, 
more of an eavesdrop, for 
extra-terrestrial fife. 



ET: If ho cafls us, tfie Oak 
RklgBtrain wIIl be listening 

Dr Horowitz said yesterday 
that BETA could reach “out to 
the nearest 1,000 stars or, de- 
pending era the advancement of 
the civifisation, it could survey 
to the rest of the galaxy”. 

Steven Spielberg has not 
contributed directly to BETA, 
which has been funded by the 
ordinary members of the Plan- 
etary Society, according to Dr 
Horowitz, but Spielberg did 
give financial sup port to its 
and con- 


Dr Jacqueline Mfrton of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in 
Britain said- “On a statistical ba- 
sis, it’s reasonable to assume 
that somewhere, there will be 
stars with planets ending them 
capable of supporting life. 
Many astronomers would pre- 
sume there is likely to be life 
rather than us on Earth being 
unique.” 

Dr Mrtton said that to roc 
a fittle money era the search for 
life beyond our solar system 
“seems to be a respectable sci- 
entific thing to do”. However, 
the schemes for detecting life 
were speculative, she thorgbL 

In addition to listening to cos- 
mic whispers with a radio- 
telescope, some researchers 
believed that it might be posa- 
ble to look for planets around 
other stars and put tbe faint ra- 
diation coming from them 
through a spectroscope to see 
if there was the “chemical 
signature of a life-supporting 
environment” 

If the search succeeded. Dr 
Mitton pointed out, and if proof 
was found of other intelligence 
beyond the stars, “ft would be 
one of tbe biggest scientific 
discoveries of all time”. 
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Lunch date: A guest waits to enter the Women of the Yfear Lunch at the Savoy hotel in central London. About 500 women gathered for yesterday’s 
celebrations to mark the 40th anniversary of the event and proceeds raised will go to the Greater London Rmd for the Bfind Photograph: Edward Sykes 
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Rif kind in 
talks with 
ex-rebels 
on Europe 




DONALD MACINTYRE 

Political Editor 

Malcolm Rifland, the Foreign 
Secretary, has agreed to meet 
the eight Euro-rebels who lost 
the whip last year amid grow- 
ing pressure from the Ibiy right 
for a pledge to hold a referen- 
dum on a single currency to beat 
the electoral threat posed by the 
Referendum Party, headed by 
multi-millionaire Sir James 
Goldsmith. 

In what was greeted iast 
night by die hardest-line Euro- 
sceptics themselves as a signif- 
icant ministerial shift, Mr 
Riflrind has become the first se- 
nior member of the Cabinet to 
agree to direct talks with the 
eight who arc still meeting reg- 
ularly as a group despite having 
regained the whip. 

The “w hipless" group is due 
to meet later this week to fi- 
nalise their line with the Foreign 
Secretary at their meeting next 
month. But one prominent 
member. Sir Teddy Taylor, said 
yesterday they were likely to re- 
new pressure' for a referendum 
pledge as the best way to 
achieve Government consensus 
over Europe in the run-up to the 
general election. 

Earlier this month Mr Rif- 
kind met a group of pro-Euro- 
peans angered by the strongly 
Euro-phobic tone of the Black- 
pool conference speech of 
Michael Portillo, the Secretary 
of State for Defence. The For- 
eign Secretary reportedly reas- 
sured the MPs that lessons 
would be learnt from the ad- 
verse reaction at home and 
abroad to the language used by 
Mr PortDlo. 

Sir Teddy Taylor said yester- 
day that the former whipless 
rebels wanted to be “construc- 
tive and flexible” in response to 
what they see as a shift to a 
more Euro-sceptic approach 
by Mr Riflrind and John Major. 
He strongly welcomed die de- 
rision by Mr Rifkind to offer a 
date. He said a majority of the 


former rebels were in favour of 
a commitment to a referendum 
before any move by Britain to 
agree fixed exchange rates with 


Disclosure mat a date had 
been arranged for the meeting 
between Mr Riflrind and the 
former rebels comes after other 

prominent Euro-sceptics, in- 
cluding Mr Major’s July lead- 
ership challenger John 
Redwood, have been arguing 
that a referendum pledge on a 
single currency is needed. While 
most - though by no means all 
- Euro-sceptics have long been 
pressing for the Prime Minister 
to make a dear commitment to 
a referendum on any British 
move to join a single currency, 
they believe the electoral plans 
of Sir James's Referendum Par- 
ty is giving them new leverage 
to argue their case. 

Sir Teddy also said yesterday 
that the need for such a pledge 
had been underlined by Sir 
James’s election plans - which 
Tory strategists fear could affect 
the party’s chances in marginal 
seats. Sir Teddy made it clear he 
saw no reason why such a 
pledge should not win the even- 
tual support of Cabinet pro- 
Europeans like Kenneth 
Clarke, the Chancellor. 

The latest signs of pressure 
for a referendum pledge came 
as it was emphasised in White- 
hall that Mr Major was still 
sticking by his 1 March formula 
under which he had neither 
ruled in nor out the possibility 
of joining a single currency. 

Despite persistent attempts 
by senior right-wing ministers 
to persuade the Prune Minis- 
ter to make a manifesto pledge 
to rule out a single currency in 
the next Parliament, Mr Major 
has still not resolved to do so. 
Both Mr Clarke and Michael 
Heseltine, Deputy Prime Min- 
ister, are said to be still resis- 
tant to the idea, arguing that it 
would unravel the carefully 
constructed consensus on the 
issue. 



Positions of Influence: Senior Masons (above left, from top) Lord Belstead, former leader of the Lords; Ian Bruce, a WP and^o^ o^he m<^ prominent fory 

Masons; and from industry. Sir John Ban ham, former director-general of the CBI. Above, celebrations on the 275th anniversary of British Freemasonry 

Tory politicians at the heart of Freemasonry 


CHRIS BLACKHURST 

Westminster Correspondent 

Nine MPs and former MPs 
hold posts in the highest ranks 
of the Freemasons - and with 
one exception they are Con- 
servative. 

A study by Labour Research 
into the 1995 Masonic Year 
Book - the Who's Who of 
Freemasonry - also shows that 
nine Tory peers occupy senior 
posts in the secretive order. 

The Commons Home Affairs 
Select Committee is due to 
break new ground by holding 
the first parliamentary inquiry 


into the extent of Masonic in- 
fluence on the police and judi- 
ciary early next year. 

The study also provides food 
for thought for Lord Nolan 
and his committee on stan- 
dards in public life, which has 
also indicated a willingness to 
look into the mysterious craft. 

As a law lend. Lord Nolan 

may find h imge lf invns tiga ring 

his colleagues: 32 judges or re- 
tired judges are listed in the Ma- 
sonic Year Book. 

According to the book, the 
House of Lords has more lead- 
ing Masons than the Com- 
mons. They start with the most 


powerful of all, the Duke of 
Kent, who, as is well-known, is 
grand master of the United 
Grand Tn dg* of England, the 
order's governing body in this 
country. 

The number two Mason is 
Lord Bonham, an Irish peer. 
Earlier this year, the Irish peers 
lost their long campaign to be 
allowed to take their places in 
the Lords so he does not count 
among the 25 top Masons in the 
upper house. 

Of those 25, nine are Tbries, 
II are aossbenchexs and four 
do not declare any party alle- 
giance. One, the) Duke of Kent, 


is above party politics as a 
member of the Renal Family. 
The Tbiy peers indude: Lord 
Belstead, a former leader of the 
House of Lords; Lord Lane of 
Hdrsefl, a former chair of the 
National Union erf Conservative 
Associations; and the Eari of El- 
gin & Kin cardin e. Lord Bel- 
stead was president of the board 
of general purp oses of the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge in 1994/95 , 
while the of Elgin & Kin- 

cardine is an ex-grand master 
for Scotland. ‘ 

Four sitting Conservative 
MPs appear in the handbook: 
Tony Badry, a junior minister; 


Sir Gerard Vfcugban; Sir Peter 
Emery and Ian Bruce. Of these, 
Mr Bruce, who sits on a num- 
ber of United Grand Lodge 
committees, appears to be the 
most prominent 

Banner MPs, all Tories, in the 
book are: Sir Ne3 Thorne, who 
loaned his Westminster home 
for the Prime Minister's lead- 
ership campaign headquarters 
in the summer; Sir Ian Ferdvai, 
a former solicitor-general; Sir 
David Trippier; Sr John Wells 
and Sir Edwin Leather. One 
Conservative former MEP, Sir 
Peter \fenneck, is also listed. 

Only one Labour politician is 


in the book: Niall Macdermot, 
who retired as Derby North’s 
MP in 1970. 

As well as Tories and judges, 
businessmen also occupy senior 
posts "on the square”. Titty in* 
dude Sir John Banham, former 
director-general of the CBI 
and a director of National Wat- 
minstcr Bank and National 
Power. 

Sir Gerrard Rat. a partner in 
KPMG Peat Marwick, the lead- 
ing accountancy firm, is a top 
mason. He is also a post audi- 
tor to the Queen’s Privy Purse 
and treasurer of the Association 
of Conservative C fobs. *l 


Senior Tory urges MPs 
to support Nolan over 
disclosure of earnings 


PATRICIA WYNN DAVIES 

Ftolitical Correspondent 

A prominent Toiy yesterday 
urged colleagues to back the 
Nolan recommendations on 
disclosing MPS’ outride earnings 
-with the proviso that the new 
regime should not begin until 
the start of the next Parliament. 

As Sir Toddy Taylor, a promi- 
nent rebel against the Govern- 
ment's European policy, backed 
full disclosure os government 
sources revealed that MPs 
would be given a free vote m 
next Monday's debate on the re- 
port being drawn up by a select 
committee under the chair- 
manship of Tony Newton, 
Leader of the House. 

A free voie would signifi- 
cantly raise the chances of the 
House backing Lord Nolan's 
Committee on Standards in 
Public Life recommendation 
for full disclosure of annual in- 
come from outride interests, or 
disclosure within monetary 
bands - even if the select com- 
mittee's report ends up. as was 
still being suggested yesterday, 
listing options from full disclo- 
sure to no disclosure rather than 



Taylor: ‘No embarra ssm en t* 


reaching a unanimous position. 

Sir Teddy, MP for Southend 
East, said yesterday: “I have se- 
rious doubts about whether 
Nolan should have happened in 
the first place, but now it has we 
have got to go through with it 
and resolve it We must not have 
the embarrassment of being 
seen to be against iL” 

Sir Teddy added that the 
new regime must also cover “di- 
rectorships” because there were 
signs that lobbying firms were 
going to evade the Nolan-rec- 
ommended ban on multi-client 


consultancies by arranging to 
have MPs made directors of 
companies. 

But he said the new rules 
should be timed to come into ef- 
fect only after the latest time 
that the next general election 
could take place. It would be un- 
fair to change MPs' terms and 
conditions at a time when they 
had no choice over whether to 
accept them. 

The Conservative-dominated 
select committee will tonight re- 
convene to discuss a draft repent 
drawn up by Mr Newton. A fur- 
ther meeting is scheduled for to- 
morrow if deadlock continues, 
but Mr Newton was said last 
night to be making intensive ef- 
forts to bring about a united 
from in the final version. 

There were signs of panic in 
government ranks last week 
with the suggestion that 100 
Conservatism MPs would leave 
Parliament at the next election 
in protest at the changes. 

That figure is thought by a 
number of MPs to be an exag- 
geration of the likely exodus, 
while a number of Tbries are ex- 
pected to take a similar view to 
Sir Teddy. 


Civil Service chief refuses to 
reveal extent of leaking’ 


JOHN RENTOUL 

Political Correspondent 

Sir Robin Butler, head of (he 
Civil Service, refused to say yes- 
terday how many civil servants 
had been caught and sacked for 
leaking secret papers, as the 
Government published new 
roles for the ethical conduct of 
civil servants and ministers. 

He said he could not deny the 
perception that the Civil Service 
was •’leaky”, but that this was 
unfair, as leaks represented 
only a “very, very tiny fraction 
of the confidential papers that 
are circulating in government at 
any one time”. 

He said detecting leakers 
was difficult and the penalty was 
almost always dismissal, but be 
would not give details of how 
many cases had reached this 
poinL 

Sir Robin was speaking at the 


publication of a code which says 
civil servants “should not seek 

to frustrate or influence the poli- 
cies, derisions or actions of 
government” by unauthorised 
disclosure of information. 

The code, published by the 
Ctol Service Minister, Roger 
Freeman, also enacts some of 
the Nolan committee recom- 
mendatfons giving civil servants 
the right for the first time to ap- 
peal to an independent arbiter 
if faced with a “fundamental is- 
sue of confidence”. 

But the code asserts that, 
while thty arc servants of the 
Crown, in effect “civil servants 
owe their teyahy to the duly con- 
stituted government”. This was 
rejected by the jury in the Clive 
Ponttng case in 1985. which de- 
cided that Mr Panting, a Min- 
istry of Defence official who 
believed the Government was 
misleading Parliament about 


the sinking of the Bdgrano, 
could appeal to the overriding 
public interest 
The new code was immedi- 
ately attacked by the First Divi- 
sion Association of top civil 
servants for not going far 
enough, because it fans to dar- 


be tween ministers and their of- 
ficials, especially in executive 
agencies such as the Prison 
Service. 

The FDA, whit* represents 
Derek Lewis, the sacked head 
of the Prison Service, wants 
civil servants to be able to refuse 
ft) answer questions asked by 
MPs, and to say “that is a mat- 
ter for the mmiscer”. At present, 
said an FDA spokesman, “cavil 
servants give evidence to select 
committees under instruction 
from ministers, but ministers 
then say their answers are noth- 
ing to do with them”. 


Christmas bonus for Ulster peace process 
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T he Commons last night 
gave speedy approval to 
legislation to ensure ear- 
release of convicted terrorists 
m Northern Ireland jails. 
Confidence in the ceasefire 
means 90 ERA and loyalist pris- 
oners will spend Christmas at 
home instead of behind bars. 

But Sir Patrick Mayhew, Sec- 
retary of State for Northern Ire- 
land. insisted that his Northern 
Ireland (Remission of Sen- 
tences) Bill did not amount to 
an amnesty. “It makes no con- 
cession to terrorism at alL It will 
enable the penal system of 
Northern Ireland to make a pos- 
itive, but proportionate and 
prudent response to the con- 
tinuance of the ceasefire.” 

The Bill will bring Northern 
Ireland into line with the rest of 
the country so that prisoners will 
become eligible for release af- 
ter serving half their sentence. 
It wifl end a more stringent two- 
thirds minimum. introduced in 
1989 in response to a terrorist 


for those who are released. 
Thty wifl be liable for recall if 
at any point up to the two4hirds 
point in their sentence, the 
Secretary of State judges thty 
have become a risk to the safe- 


Commons gives approval to Remission of Sentences Bill 

Nor is liberty unconditional approach. To tty Worthington, 

for Labour, said peace and the 
search for a constitutional set- 
tlement were far too important 
to be undermined by party po- 
litical point-scoring. Going for 
a small one, though, he added 
that Labour had been urging 
such a Bin since June. 

He noted the importance at- 
tached by both nationalists and 
loyalists to the prisoners issue 
and praised the “influential 
role” of former inmates in 
bringing about the ceasefires. 

A smooth passage was as- 
sured when Andrew Hunter, (he 
chairman of the Conservative 
Northern Ireland backbench 
committee, gave his support ftir 
the Bill and when the Ulster 
Umoflists said they would not 
be opposing iL - 

Mi Hunter said that despite 
a summer which had echoed to 
the sound of marching feet and 
the feet that the IRA was still 


campaign which included the 
Enniskillen bombing and a 
wave of sectarian murders. 

Sir Patrick said the Govern- 
ment should not “seem reluc- 
tant to respond in a positive 
manner” to the changes 
brought about by the ceasefires. 
In the past year only two peo- 
ple had lost their lives - one of 
them after being injured 22 
years ago. 

Besides the 90 prisoners to be 
released before Christmas, 98 
will be released on licence in 
1996 who would not otherwise 
have been due out until 1997 or 
1998. By the end of the decade, 
about 340 prisoners out of the 
471 lowborn the Bill applies will 
have been released. But Sir 
Patrick added: “Many of those 
who have been sentenced for 
the most heinous offences 
would _ still remain in 
until at least the end of 
decade in the next century. 
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ty of others or are Kkely to com- 
mit further offences. 

The condition is in line with 
the rest of the UK, but it also 
seen both asjprop to the cease- 
fires and a safeguard should ter- 
rorism retoin- 
Emphasasing the bipartisan 


recruiting, training, raising 
funds and seeking to extend its 
influence by intimidation and vi- 
olence, “the ceasefires thank- 
fully hold and the most horrific 
manifestations of terrorism me 
on hold”. It was therefore right 
to look again at some of the 
emergency legislation. 

"psler Unionist JofoiTay- 
| I lor nonetheless had 
vy some reservations. “I 
do not understand the undue 
haste in presenting this Bill so 
promptly without proper con- 
sultation with Members of this 
House,” he said. 

• The Strangford MP also 
claused there appeared to be 
some difference m polity be- 
tween Sir Patrick ana Michael 
Howard: “At a time when the 
Home Secretary is going for a 
hard-line attitude towards sen- 
tencing of criminals, there is. in 
Northern Ireland today, a more 
lfoeral regime as far as political 
prisoners are concerned.” 
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Dewar accuses Major of 
shift to right on Europe 


f. 




Donald Dewar. Staking claim to the centre ground 


COLIN BROWN 

Chief PofiticaJ Correspondent 

Labour yesterday claimed John 
Major had lurched to the right 
over Europe by privately mak- 
ing ft dear be would adopt a 
commitment not to join a sin- 
gle European currency for the 
lifetime of the next FamamenL 
Staking Labour’s daim to 
the centre ground of politics, 
Donald Dewar, the Labour 
chief wbm, said the' “bastard 
tendency* in . the 
was in the ascendancy. ; 
terswifl play a dangerous game 
cm immigration. Europe and Air 
economy as the election ap- 
proaches,” Mr Dewar said. 


“The Prime Minister was 
once prepared to distance him- 
self from the Euro-sceptics. 
Now they set the agenda for 
government,” he said. Mr Ma- 
jor was sacrificing influence in 
Europe to placate what 
Nicholas Budge n, the Tory MP, 
had called “the storm troopers 
of the new orthodoxy”. 

Mr Dewar added: “Are 
Michael Heseltine and Kenneth 
Clarke going to roll over?” 

Mr Heseltine, Deputy Prime 
Minister, accused Labour of 



party conference. But he 
ducked the question of whether 


be would sign op to a manifesto 
commitment stopping Britain 
joining a single European cur- 
rency until 2002 at the earliest 

The speculation has been 
fuelled by the apparent shift of 
pro-European Cabinet minis- 
ters, including Stephea Dorrell, 
in favour of such a commitment. 

Mr Heseltine’s response also 
showed a confusion in the Tory 
ranks over whether to portray 
Labour as having shifted to 
the right, or locked in “Old 
Labour” policies. He said: 
“Labour’s veiy choice of attack 
has shown that the Conservative 
Party agenda dominates their 
thinking and that they remain 
a left-wing party." 
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Churches attack plan to change homeless rules 


GLENDA COOPER 

Plans to reform homelessness 
legislation will be “unworkable, 
unjustifiable- and damaging to 
family life”, a report sponsored 
by more than 5C0 churches and 


The report People Need 
Homes warned that govern- 
ment proposals to remove the 
duty of town halls to provide 


permanent homes for the 
homeless will lead to increased 
poverty, homelessness and ben- 
efiL dependency. And it predicts 
that “many thousands* of 
homeless families will be 
plunged into greater misery. 

The survey was earned out by 
the Churches National Housing 
Coalition - an umbrella group 
of more than 500 churches, 
charities and housing organi- 


sations, It is based on interviews 
with more than 250 homeless 
people, and information from 
110 hostels drawn together by 
church groups in 18 towns and 
cities across Britain. 

More than 150,000 people 
were accepted as homeless last 
year — a figure which exrind es 
most homeless people who are 
Single or childless. The equiv- 
alent of a town the size of 


Brighton - about 50,000 house- 
holds --wtye living in temporary 
accommodation at the end of 
1994. Just under one-third of 
those questioned had slept 
rough at some point in the last 
six months. Less than half had 
slept in only one place and the 
rest had slept in up to eight types 
of accommodation. 

For the majority of the re- 
spondents, just over 85 per 


cent, their main source of in- 
come was state benefits. 

The churches say that if cur- 
rent homelessness legislation - V 
which removes homeless peo- 
ple's priority rights to perma- 
nent accommodation - goes 
through, the situation fra home- 
less people will become much 
worse, with families staying 
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ri house-to-house inquiries after ‘horrendous and harrowing 1 attack on remote Scottish shore 
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Police in Orkney latmdied ajd^ 
investigation yesterday into hew-.- 
2S»5^xxmsealpi^werei&jt^ 
dead on the remote island. oiT' 15 ... . 
Sooth Ronaldsay . . .th a tray 

The grey seals died gvetfifeie; 
weekend after being shptnvthfi ‘ days 
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Seventh Song 

from The Suffolk Song Cycle 
ByJini Fiennes 

O carry me quick and high puffed pigeon 

Wheat is in ear and you are Mlout in feather width. 

Cany me quick higfi bird, above estuary and tree crests, 

Carry me over staple cottages, down to the break 
Of shore, wide shmgie under water’s weaL 
Cany me to gulls gathering in the mud 
Of this evening’s, peaceful unknown attitude. 

Cany me slow, down and gentle to pheasant hedge 
And the deep bent bracken leaves hushed in keeper’s wood. 
Carry me bam owl, staring out under eave 
to the edge of the flint forgotten wad. 

And dead bane salt branches, stripped as smooth as dan 
And whipped white in each evening i winds. 

Cany me soft leveret, between com arid back back 
To the herdsman’s house, and this window where I stand 
Waiting wanting wondering 
My heart is sprung 
It is air charged 

It is high, and huge with centunM thoughts thread, 

Tfet, it is as soft to scythe as poppypettds on the 

mounting verge. ... 

My heart is fyhmg out, and must ohe day die down. 

Carry me herdsman pack into your own. 

The seventh Aldebui^h PoetiyJEfestjya^takes place tfcisweek- 
end and aspart of the festival fringe events* Cheryl Cakqibdl 
mil read Jmi Fiennes’s Suffolk Song Cycle. Jim Fiennes was 
born in 1938 and wrote her first much-acclaimed novel, The 
Burial, which was published by Rnpert Hart-Davies, when she 
was 22. The Suffolk Song Cyae fa a sequence of 13 poop* writ- 
ten shortly alter this when she lived, as a young wfifei in the 
county. She had come from a ctamtnxhobic and unhappy child- 
hood in Sussex and found in the wild coast and landscape of 
Suffolk an intense liberation and happiness. She died in 1993, 
leaving behind a substantial body of paintings, poems and 
novels. 

Cheryl Campbell will read die Suffolk Song Cycle and Other Poems 
in the Peter Pears Gallery at 1pm on Saturday 4 November at Alde- 
burgh, Suffolk. The Aldeburgh Festival Bat Office is 01728453543. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

Does Your 
Stomach 
Stick Out? 

If you want to flatten your 
stomach and trim your waist, 
you need to know about a new to help transform your stomach 
book written by a leading fitness from unsightly flab to a flat, trim 
expert The book shows you a waistline. Your posture will im- 
sirnple way to give yourself a flat prove, too, while nagging back 
and attractive stomach - even if problems often di s appear, 
other attempts to trim your *pot’ Forget about expensive exerci 
befly failed. equipment health spas and sta 

This book shows you a simple vaiion diets... this belly- fin 
exercise routine that takes less tening programme will work £ 
than 10 minutes to do - it need yon er.you'- — 
only be done three times a ^ 


Forget about expensive exercise 
equipment, health spas and star- 
vation diets— this belly flat- 
teniqg programme will work for 


If you want a firm, rounded, 
shapely bottom, you should 
know about a new book Buttocks 
of Steel. The book shows you a 
Simple arri fast way to rive 


self neat, tnm buttocks - 
if other attempts to firm your 
bottom have faded. 



sort, _ J {r[ft 


This practica] guide shows how Forget about expenSTveexerrise 
anyone can tone the shape and eqtnpment hewth spas and star- 
condition of their buttocks and vaiion diets... this buttock firm- 
drarnaticaily alter them to ingand shaping program me wi ll 
achieve a new, firmer bottom workfbryouoryoapaynocinw 
which can be maintained for life. What could be^airef matt that?. 

[tq; Carnell pic. Dept ABGl, Alresford, Colchester, . | 

I Essex C078AP or telephone our 24 hour order Eneon g 

1 01206 825600 (quoting nference ABGl). jj 

I PleaseimJmetbebooWs)indkab^bck7w;rodicuDder5tandingthit!caarttati I 


1 I andma^iimifl order bpthbookilimcntilkd to the discocirt lislod below. 

I □ lam ordering t/stwzw O.GNITbookfor O TWOlxsoksfot" 

I tick appropriate boxY. S9.9Spestpaid £1455 postpaid 

\Q Buttocks of Steel . Q3S^StepetoFlattaiYoarBeBr 

1 □ Please charge my Viw/AcecMarinp; (exp-daieL- — __ 
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Victim: A new-born grey seal pup lies dead on rocks on South Ronaldsay after being shot at point-blank range 


Photograph: Ken Amer 
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Quebec referendum: A close result is predicted as the rest of the country asks Pourquo’i rather than Oui or Non 





DAVID USBORNE 
Montreal 

The 5 million Quebeckers who 
were eligible to vote poured into 
polling stations yesterday to 
determine the rate of (heir 
province and all of Canada. The 
ballot paper offered two simple 
options: “OuT or “Non” to at- 
tempting at last to forge a 
country under their own flag 
and their own government. 

This mo rning they and Cana- 
dians everywhere will have the 
answer. Many last night were 
predicting a close vote. If that 
is what happens, little will be 
clarified. A No result, if it is slim, 
will not resolve the issue of Que- 
bec's status within Canada. A 
narrow Yes will open months of 
bickering over how exactly Que- 
bec should be allowed to break 
away and wben. 

All the while, the rest of 
Canada and much of the world 
are asking Quebeckers a dif- 
ferent question: “POurquoi?”. 
Why are you so agonised about 
being a part of the country 
that three years ago was iden- 
tified by the United Nations as 
being the most “liveable in” on 
the planet? What drives so 
many of you to want to take the 
gamble of going it alone? 

Figuring that puzzle was 
easier 15 years ago, when Que- 
bec held its first referendum on 
separation, with the late Rene 
Levesque leading the seces- 
sionists. Quebeckers had reason 
to complain that French-speak- 
ers were still widely considered 



Decision day: Quebec's Prime Minister Jacques Parizeau leaving the polling station Photogaph: Peter Jones/Reuter 


second-class citizens in Canada 
and to worry that their culture 
and language were threatened by 
anglophone domination. 

Few Quebeckers argue the 
same today, however. A survey 
in the francophone weeldy mag- 
azine L Acrualitt? earlier this 
month found that only 4 per 
cent of voters in the province be- 
lieved that francophone society 
was under siege and only a 
slightly higher number thought 


the French language might dis- 
appear from Canada. 

Among those who were plan- 
ning to vote Yes to separation, 
36 per cent cited the need for 
Quebec to wrest from Ottawa 
the political power to determine 
its own economic and political 
fate, while 28 per cent ex- 
pressed a weariness with con- 
stitutional wranglesand a feeling 
that breaking away was the 
only remaining viable solution. 


Whether or not they believe 
it is threatened with assimila- 
tion, most Quebeckers are dear 
that they live in a culture that 
is different from the rest of 
Canada's. Seeing that does not 
need scientific surveys. It is 
more than language that sets 
Quebec apart (80 per cent of 
Quebeckers are primarily fran- 
cophone). 

Visiting Quebec from outside 
is like stepping into provincial 


France 20 years ago. There is a 
grittiness yon will not find else- 
where in North America. Peo- 
ple smoke more. There are 
bistros and dim shops that of- 
fer hot dogs, /rare? and “petits 
liqueurs”. 

Among a small knot of 
people who stopped on a pave- 
ment in Montreal to witness an 
outside broadcast by a nation- 
al radio station, Stephane La- 
houd, 24, said it was neither 


economic issues nor fear -of 
cultural erosion that was driving 
Him to vote yes. For him,' Que-' 
bee is just afferent from any- 
where else in Canada and that 
is alL It should therefore be a . 
sovereign land. And the main 
difference, he contended, is 
one of political and social val- 
ues. “The anglophones are just . 
' more to the right than we are.' 
We have a system where if 
' someone is acs and needs to go 
to the hospital, we help' them. 
.In the West, you£tt treatment 
if you can pay for it. If yon cant' 
too bad.” 

. The last 15 years, during 
which there have been three . 
aborted attempts to amend the 
Canadian constitution in Que- 
bec's favour, have also left- 
many in Quebec resen tful and . 
bitter. Jean Hoffman, 34, an in- 
ternational lawyer, remembers 
that in 1980, the then Prime 
Minister, Pierre Trudeau, 
promised to reward a No vote 
in Qiidjec - which he won - 
with eaziv constitutional re- 
forms. It did not happen. Now, 
Jean Cbritien, Canada’s present 
leads?, is making the same 
pledge. “I don’t believe him," 
Mr Hoffman admits. 

Still, Mr Hoffman admitted to 
being undecided. He had been 
moved, he said, by last week’s 
demonstration by hundreds of 
thousands of Canadians in Mba- 
treal pleading for Quebec to stay 
in the federation. “I just hope 
that all those people who came 
win r emind Mr Chrdtien and 
make Him keep his word". 


Mother country shows reluctance to lend support 


MARYDEJEVSKY 

Paris 

In the weeks running up to yes- 
terday's referendum, French 
television news repeatedly in- 
cluded grainy black-and-white 
film of General de Gaulle's 
1967 trip to Quebec and the ec- 
static cheering that greeted his 
“Five le Quebec libnZ I” But the 
dips were never left to stand as 
propaganda for the indepen- 
dence campaign: they were 
carefully placed in their histor- 
ical context, and the emotive 
words “Quebec libre" scarcely 
crossed a French commentator’s 
lips. 

Despite the presence of a de- 
termined Gaullist at the Elys£e 


and the possibility of victory for 
the Quebec independence cam- 
paign, the mother country con- 
sistently showed a strange 
reluctance to lend support As 
referendum day approached, 
French comment was far more 
likely to couple the word “flbnT 
with "choke" than with Quebec. 

France’s official position was 
described by the foreign min- 
istry in the traditional and con- 
venient phrase as “neither 
indifference, nor interference”. 
President Chirac said nothing 
on the subject while the cam- 
paign was in progress, except 
once, and this was not to a 
French audience, but in answer 
to a phone-in caller during his 
appearance on CNN in New 


York last week, saying: “If 
Quebec votes yes’, we shah 
recognise that fact" 

He was widely interpreted, 
especially by supporters of in- 
dependence, as meaning that 
France would immediately 
recognise an independent Que- 
bec. But his words fell far short 
of a ringing endorsement, and 
some believe they were delib- 
erately phrased to allow France 
a possible mediating role, 
should Quebec vote “yes”. 

Mr Chirac's phrasing con- 
trasted sharply with the definite 
promise he gave to Quebec's 
Premier, Jacques Parizeau, dur- 
ing his visit to Paris in January. 
Then, as mayor of Paris and 
presidential candidate, Mr 


Chirac pledged that France 
would be “the first country to 
recognise an independent Que- 
bec”. Since becoming presi- 
dent and taking on 
responsibility for foreign poli- 
cy, he has been more cautious. 

trance has good relations 
with Canada, and Mr Chirac has 
clearly concluded that tb< 
should not be jeopardised i 
lessly. Such advice may well 
have been the result of an ex- 
tended visit to Canada made in 
September by Philippe Sdguin, 
chairman of the French 
National Assembly and dose 
confidant of Mr Chirac. 

Any enthusiasm for the Que- 
bec cause in France has come 
from predictable quarters: lan- 


guage and culture activists, the 
National Assembly’s Paris-Que- 
bec friendship group, and oth- 
ers. One of their concerns is that 
without independence for Que- 
bec, French language and cul- 
ture in Canada will not survive. 

Some of the campaigners 
professed themselves disap- 
pointed by the lack of official 
support, especially after Mr 
Chirac declined to counter 
President Bill Qia ton’s call for 
Canada to remain united. Oth- 
ers, induding some Quebeckers 
resident in France, said they 
were shocked at the French 
public’s lack of interest. A re- 
cent poll showed 56 per cent of 
those asked to be in favour of 
independence for Quebec, but 


about the referendum. 

'French press comment. has 
been deliberately even-handed, 
on both right and left. The 
right-of-centre daify Figaro, for 
instance, yesterday published a 
front-page commentary by 
Alain Peyrefitte, the paper’s 
chairman and De Gaulle’s bi- 
ographer, headed Un choix fi- 
bre. ^ Quebec,” Mr Peyrefitte 
said, “is free today. Free to cut 
the Gordian knot of its links 
with Canada. Free to choose to 
go on playing out its destiny in- 
side the federation.” 

. . .He concluded: “We should 
accompany the Quebeckers op 
the road they choose— wbicfaew 
er it is to be.” 
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THINKING OF SETTING UP 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS? 

GET THE FACTS YOU NEED 
FREE FROM LLOYDS BANK, 



I f you’re setting up a new business, get in touch 
with Lloyds Bank. You can feel more sure of 
success when you can rely on getting the kind of 
information and support your business needs. 
By listening to what our customers want, we’ve 
developed a range of business services to help people 
Hke you. 

For example, your first year’s banking is free.* 
We can provide ways of helping with book-keeping, 
sales prospecting and debt collection. And if you need 
extra finance we can talk about bow a starter loan at 
an attractive fixed interest rate could help. 

Take voor first step now — railing qj won’t 
commit you to anything, and it wiH get yon the 


highly-acclaimed Small Business Guide, published 
by Penguin. Tins handbook to starting and 
running a business has already sold over 
450,000 copies. It costs £16 in the shops, bat 
well send you a copy completely free when you 
call us or return the coupon below. 

Call us any time, 24 hours a day an 0345 616 71?, 
for details of the Lloyds Bank sta r t-up package and 
your Small Business Guide. Or send the coupon 
below to: Lloyds Bank Business Service, Freepost 
3108, Stratford-upon-Avon, Warwickshire CV37 9BR. 

• New business customers with an anticipated first year bank 
tutamrer of up to EIOOJXX) recewe banking free rf acoouot transaction 
charges for 12 months providing the account remains in credit 


CaB tiis local rateaoda * 


i — sxS — 

YES , Td like to know more about how Lloyds Bank can help me set up my 
own business. 


ic-M 


Please send me my start-op information 
and free Small Business Guide. 

■ What type of business are you planning? 


What is your anticipated start date? 


■ What time of day is it convenient for us to 
contact you? 


Name. 

Date of birth. 
Address 


Postcode. 


Contact telephone number . 



Lloyds 

Bank 


■ Are you a Lloyds Bank customer? YesUl NoD 

Please fill in and return to; Lloyds Bank Business Service, 
j^Freepost 3X08, Stratford-upon-Avon, Waracksbire CV37 9BR. 

Llayds Bank Pk, 71 Lombard Street, London EC3P 3&S 



Call 0800 700 444 to apply for the American Express Card 
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♦PLUS DEPOSIT AND FINAL PAYMENT. 


THE NEW ROVER 400. 

THE BEST LONG-DISTANCE RIDE ON EARTH FROM ONLY £139* A MONTH. 


m •«*?.. , ! X 


m/ n:rcr 


..a~p : r»r 




APR 9.0% 


MWtMHNBTMnON TB 0F«7 WO AVUSMBtCTTSOF 
CIU5 AH ADOS TO THE l*JT RKMNt "IHM® TKW 
THE VEMQ2 H*S NOT BCCBDED TOE ASHB> MBS Of 

iuob w rot w«un and b m good comxtom tmb 

OTOt S NOT MUU CW EC lUtOWE RAN HAOWSEL 


For a free test drive or a 
brochure phone now' on 

0345 186 186 


Far fetched? 

Not according to those impartial people at Autocar magazine. 

After a drive they went so far as to say; ‘drain covers and potholes 
have rarely been so inconsequential in this class , I ROVER 4 M | 

CASH PRICE* £I2J20.25 

nor motorways so flat-iron smooth/ deposit ps%) um» 

•■•I:';- . - AMOUNT FINANCED £8.046.65 

J • .©^‘ engineers hoWevei; could have gone mmon™ payments • gt39 -°° 

fc ' = W GUARANTEE MINIMUM FUTURE 

VALUE“/F1NAL PAYMENT £3,900.00 

much, much further. charge for credit fia«.io 

TOTAL PAYABLE £1 3-56835 

Explaining at length the advantages of . £j>R9 Q% 

111., 'll - , ■ I . WMACMNBTMnONTBOFfi47AM>ASMISAGBIOrTBOF 

double wishbone suspension, one-to-one straight 

I2B00 WB ffift MMUM AND S M OOOO CONXTOK TMB 
Ora B NOT AA1AM£ CW EC UOWE RAN HJKMUB. 

line damping and their unique solution to the For a free test drive or a I 

brochure phone now' on 

problem of engine vibration. 0345 186 186 __ 

But you don’t need a degree in engineering to appreciate the new 
Rover 400, just a degree of imagination. 

Picture a road without bumps or ruts. 

And instead of the roar of tyres on tarmac there’s little more than a 
subdued hum to disturb your thoughts as you glide along. 

You’ve just been driving the new Rover 400. 

Relaxing wasn’t it? 

Now picture yourself driving one all the time. 

From just £139* a month, it shouldn’t be too difficult. 

But don’t think too long, this opportunity ends on December 10th. 
So now is the time to arrange your test drive. 



ABOVE ALL, IT’S A ROVER 


HODS. SHCNVN: 4H1PRKZ CORRECT AT TIME OF GOWG TO PRESS. 
OVER. SUBJECT TO STATUS. » GUARANTHMAT BE REQUIRED!! 


PRICES MAY VART IN THE CHANNH. BLANDS AND THE ISLE OF 
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Ban on Russian liberals 
fens fears over election 


PHIL REEVES 

Moscow 

The Russian electoral commis- 
sion was yesterday struggling to 
defuse a scandal over its deci- 
sion to bar the strongest liber- 
al opposition party, Yabloko, 
from the coming parliamentary 
elections, owing to a red-tape 
technicality. 

The decision to exclude the 
reformist party drew protests 
from the Prime Minister, Vik- 
tor Chernomyrdin, who con- 
demned it as “ill-considered 
and harmful", and from Com- 
munists who predicted it was the 
forerunner in a Kremlin-in- 
spired scheme to cancel the De- 
cember elections. 

The deputy chairman of the 
commission, Alexander Ivan- 
chenko. suggested it might 
backtrack, saying Yabloko's 
chances of registration were 
“not hopeless". It would re- 
consider the ban if ordered to 
by the Supreme Court. 

Even if it changes its mind, 
this will not eradicate suspicion 
that the ban was a plot to de- 
stroy one of the most influen- 


tial groups of liberal reformers. 
The commission, although 
nominally independent, is ap- 
pointed by President Bons 
Yeltsin and is seen as a tool of 
the government- Yabloko is led 
by the economist Grigory 
Yavlinsky, who is planning to 
run for the presidency next 
June, and is one of the country's 
more popular politicians. 

The commission said it had 
rejected Yabloko’s registration 
for the elections to the State 
Duma, or lower house, on 17 
December because it had 
dropped six candidates from the 
party list without providing 
proof of their consent, a minor 
breach of election law. 

The chief proponent of the 
theory that the ban is a con- 
spiracy is Mr Yavlinsky himself, 
who accused Kremlin hawks of 
using Mr Yeltsin's Alness to sab- 
otage his presidential bid. “This 
is the beginning of the prepa- 
rations for the presidential chal- 
lenge," he said 

Others said if it was an act of 
skulduggety. it was ill-judged. 
Wi ih Russians in a nationalist 
mood - polls show they are lean- 


ing strongly towards the Com- 
munist and nationalist parties - 
Mr Yavlinsky is not a particu- 
larly promising presidential can- 
didate. Banning his party from 
the parliamentary elections is 
only likely to boost his popu- 
larity. “This has given him and 
his party something which most 
Russian politicians covet, the air 
of having been persecuted," 
said Dimitri Trenin, of the 
Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace in Moscow. 

A more plausible theory is 
that Yabloko, which means “ap- 
ple", and is an acronym of its 
three founders' names, was the 
victim of petty bureaucracy, 
and of a clash between the 
commission's chairman, Niko- 
lai Ryabov, and Mr Yavlinksky. 
Both men have a reputation for 
arrogance. Mr Ryabov has ac- 
cused the Yabloko leader of be- 
ing “high and mighty". 

The Yabloko scandal is fur- 
ther adding to the nation’s jit- 
ters, which began when Mr 
Yeltsin was taken to hospital on 
Thursday. He remains isolated 
from the outside world and is 
still not receiving visitors. 




John Major and Jacques Chirac In London with their air force chiefs 
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A leech could answer questions that 
defeat the finest minds in business. A 
microbe, or even a fungus, could develop 
a process your R & D department long 
ago dismissed as impossible. 

By using biotechnology - that's applying 
biology to industrial processes - companies 
have found better, more cost effective 
ways of solving industrial problems. 

Brewers and cheesemakers use it. So 
do food and pharmaceutical companies. 
And don’t he surprised if some of your 
competitors are getting in on it, too, 

That f s why the DTI is launching the 
Biotechnology Means Business Initiative 
and committing millions to help companies 
reap the benefits. 

The BMB Helpline gives you free 
confidential access to over one hundred 
experts. Through one of these you’ll be 
able to explore exactly how your company 
can benefit. 

And it has details of two thousand British 
suppliers of biotechnology products, 
processes and services to help you use 
the expert’s recommendations to your 
best advantage. 

There’s also a nationwide pro- 
gramme of Biotechnology Means 
Business seminars, workshops 
and helpful literature. 

For details and for your introductory 
literature pack, clip the coupon or 
call the BMB Helpline now - and make 
sure the parasites work for you. 

BMB HELPLINE 

0800 432100 


Please send me more information: 
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Bosnia gets 
London and 
Paris on 
same side 


MICHAEL SHERIDAN 

Diplomatic Editor 

CHRISTOPHER BELLAMY 

Defence Correspondent 

John Major said yesterday that 
the British and French arm sd 

forces “are closer today than at 

any time in the last 50 years." 

; At the end of the Anglo- 
French summit last night the 
Prime Minister and President 
Jacques -Chirac made it dear 
♦hat Bosnia has provided a bit- 
ter lesson in Che constraints of 
mtdtifateral action and the lim- 
bs of the transatlantic alliance. 

They agreed that the shared 
experience in Bosnia was “high- 
ly relevant" to the develop- 
. meat. of credible European 
defence arrangements, rein- 
forcing this with their public 
pledge to doser mflitary and nu- 
• dear co-operation. Both coun- 
tries: have at times shared an 
intense irritation at US policy 
in the Balkans, a feeling only 
partly mitigated by the recent 
US peace initiative. 

Earlier, at a ceremony to in- 
augurate the new Franco- 
Bntish Euro Air Group 

p lanning cell at High ^fycombe, 

Buckin ghamshir e, the two lead- 
ers showed their support for the 
much-criticised UN comman- 
ders in the field by decorating 
Generals Sir Michael Rose and 
Bertrand de Lapresle. And they 
rejected suggestions at their 
joint press conference that 
British and French forces could 
have done more to prevent 
mass killings in Bosnia. 

They are considering closer 
ties at army staff level, while 
conducting joint seminars to ex- 
amine the lessons of Bosnia for 
future peacekeeping and hu- 
manitarian operations. 

Besides the air agreement 
other defence links are to be de- 
veloped. The two navies are 
shortly to sign a “letter of in- 
tent" to facilitate greater co- 
operation at sea. 


The high profile accorded to 
the inauguration of a planning 
cell with just 11 permanent 
stag, overeeen by 3 French ma- 
jor-general and a British air 
commodore, underlined the 
determination of both govern- 
ments to exploit the common in- 
terests of two ex-colonial 
powers in an often unsympa- 
thetic world. Speaking at High 
Wycombe, both leaders stressed 
the numerous military ties be- 
tween Britain and France and 
the feet that British troops were 
serving under French control in 
Bosnia, and. vice-versa. 

Mr. Major said the leaders 
had two and a half hours of talks 
on Russia, the Middle East, 
Bosnia, Europe and a range of 
defence matters. “What we are 
beginning to see is an increas- 
ing move towards global part- 
nership between our two 
countries. 

“If our predecessors had hit 
upon this particular idea a few 
hundred years ago, the history 
of Europe would have been 
rather different." Mr. Major 
added. 

“The interests of Britain and 
France march together, sail to- 
gether and fly together, both for 
the security of Britain and 
France and for the wider secu- 
rity of Europe.” _ . 

President Chirac said Britain 
and France had the same strate- 
gic interests and must pul a 
“credible European defence 
identity into practice, based on 
a strong transatlantic relation- 
ship.” Since 1989 there had 
been an increased need, and in- 
creased opportunities, for in- 
tervention world-wide. 

The need to coordinate both 
tactical and strategic air trans- 
port was one of the lessons of 
B ritish and French involvement 
in the Gulf in 1990-1. in Bosnia 
and in Rwanda, and the new 
Air Group would help use the 
available air transport with 
maximum efficiency. 


British backing 


ADMAN BRIDGE 

Budapest 

Gyula Horn, the Hungarian 
Prime Minister, flies to London 
today for a two-day visit during 
which he hopes to enlist British 
support for his country’s speedy 
accession to the European 
Union and Nato, and to offer 
reassurances on its sometimes 
tetchy relations with neigh- 
bouring states. 

Mr Horn, a former Commu- 
nist who as foreign minister in 
1989 played a key role in the de- 
rision to open the border with 
Austria and thereby knock 
down the Iron Curtain, is like- 
ly to express concern over the 
apparent slowness with which 
Hungary and its Central Euro- 
pean partners are being wel- 
comed into the Western fold. 

He will also be trying to en- 
courage British entrepreneurs 
to show more interest in his 
country, the first of the former 
Warsaw Pact bloc to open its 
doors to the free market. 

“We would certainly wel- 
come more British capital here,” 
Laszlo Kovacs, the Foreign Min- 
ster, said on the eve of Mr 
Horn’s departure. ‘And we want 
to make it very clear that Hun- 
gary wants to be in the first wave 
of Nato and EU enlargement” 

Although no timetable has 
been set for the accession of 
new members, the Hungarian 


government believes it is on 
course to join the military al- 
liance by 1998 and the EU two 
years later. It thinks negotiations 
on Nato membership could 
start in late 1996, after presi- 
dential elections in Russia and 
the United States, and EU talks 
in early 1998, about six months 
after the European Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Conference. 

Like others in the region. 
Hungary has been horrified at 
fee increasingly bellicose way in 
which Moscow has been voicing 
its objections to Nato expansion 
and sees the protests as largely 
directed at a domestic audience. 


: audience. 


that fee West pays too much at- 
tention to Russian concerns 
[over Nato enlargement]," said 
Mr Krivacs. “But in our view, 
while developments in Russia 
could lead to a slowing down of 
the process, they could also lead 
to an acceleration." 

As part of its preparation for 
Nato, Hungary is seeking to im- 
prove relations wife neigh- 
bouring countries containing 
large ethnic Hungarian mi- 
norities. In March a treaty was 
signed wife Slovakia. Attempts 
to agree a similar treaty with Ro- 
mania, which has an ethnic 
Hungarian minority of almost 
2 million, have so far failed but 
Mr Kovacs inssted there was no 
prospect of an outbreak of 
inter-ethnic conflict. 










Do banks really support international trade? 




We surveyed 100 directors of medium- 
sized companies involved in international 

trade. Very few of them saw their bank 

\ . ■ 

as coHaborative -or as a 'sharer* of 
commercial expertise. More alarmingly. 

“Banks tend to be quite slow 
and bureaucratic.” 

Dr Neville Prior. Company Secretary, Comdrufi Chemical Co. Li 


Historically, UK banks have tended to 
focus firmly upon their domestic banking 
business. This is seen to be the source 
of the inflexible attitude that many 
importers and exporters claim they have 
to contend with. 

moving HSBC Trade Services, the 
trade and international 
■" banking arm of Midland 


Bank, lakes a different 

34% of them actually felt their bank approach. Each of our branches provides 
was more likely to hinder, rather than local support for businesses involved in 
maximise, business opportunities abroad. international trade. By building close 


working relationships with our customers, 
we can tailor our trade-related services to 
meet your specific needs. We 
also provide on-line support by 
means of Hexagon® -our unique 
electronic banking system that 
enables you to conduct 
international business from your 
PC, twenty-four hours a day. 

International trade has been at the heart 
of the HSBC Group since 1865. With a 
network that spans 70 countries and over 
3,000 offices, we offer access to some of 


the world's fastest-growing markets, 
giving you the opportunity to create 


valuable new business links through our 
contacts around the world. 

For more details . call 0345 180 1B0 
or visit your nearest branch of 
Midland Bank. 


“It’s in the bonks’ best interest to 
ensure that international business 
runs smnothly.” 

Mr Adrian Andrews. Managing Director. Constable & Co. 





The trade sad international banking arm of 

MIDLAND BANK 


Member HSBC Group 
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Malan charges stir 



ROBERT BLOCK 
Johannesburg 

When General Magnus Malan, 
a former defence ministe r and 
one of apartheid's darkest he- 
roes, appears before a Durban 
court on Thursday to face mur- 
der charges, along with 10 oth- 
er retired senior military 
officers, history will be made, it 
will be die first time high-rank- 
ing members of South Africa's 
old white minority government 
and its top military brass have 


been charged with abuses com- 
mitted under apartheid. 

Commentators compare the 
envisaged prosecution of Gen- 
eral Malan and his comrades to 
the treason trial of Nelson 
Mandela in 1963-64 in terms of 
its legal significance and the un- 
pad on the country- “This is the 
most important political event 
in South Africa since the [1994 
all-race] elections," said Paul 
Pereira, of the Souih African In- 
stitute of Race Relations, a 
private research group. 


General Malan, indicted by 
the KwaZulu-Natalprovindal 
attorneygeneraTs office, is to be 
charged with the hit-squad- 
style killings of 13 blacks, 11 of 
them women and children, on 
21 January, 1987. 

Also facing murder charges 
are a former defence force 
chief. Jarznie Geldenimys, 
a former army chief; Kat 
Liebenberg, a former militar y 
intelligence director,. Tieni 
Groenewaid, and seven other 
senior officers. 


While the news was greeted 
with enthusiasm by anti- 
apartheid activists and ANC 


alack opposition groups ac- 
cused the ANC of political op- 
portunism in the timing of the 
announcement, just before the 
first all-race local government 
elections tomorrow. More wor- 
rying than the impact on the 
polls will be the repercussions 
on Mr Mandela’s government 
of national unity, which in- 
dudes the National Party of for- 


mer PreskientFWde Klerk and 
the Inkatha Freedom Party of 
Mangosuthu ButhelezL 

“The issue of Malan’s arrest 
poses the single greatest threat 
to the government of national 
unity," said Paul van Zyi, of the 
Centre for the StudyofVkdence 
and Rxondliation, an inde- 
pendent Johannesburg-based 
think- tank. 

Mr De Klerk, the Deputy 
President, may find himself in 
a difficult position should the- 
Malan case go to trial. 


Mr De Klerk inherited Gen- 
eral Malan as defence minister 

from his predecessor, FW 
Botha, in 1989 tat demoted bra 
to minister for water and 
forestry because of his con- 
frontational style. None the 
less. General Malan remained 
in Mr De Klerk's cabinet until 
1993. 

■_ "Ihe degree of danger to the 
go v ernment depends first on 
whether the case goes to trial 
and how much information 
emerges which mi gh t make it 


difficult for De Kkrfcto stay m 
the government,” Mr \fcn_Zyr 

sakl “The second question is to 

■ what wyten t can the government 
of nariraml unity survive with- 
out De Hot” Mr De Klerk has 
ankfvt President Mandela to 

r backlash. 

Eie was president, Mr 

«w> 1 . -re- granted indemn ities to 

several ANC militants in order 
to aid n eg o tiati ons and nation- 
al’ 


Mr De Klerk wants indem- 
nities granted until the Malan 
case ran be taken up by the 
Thith Commission, which is ex- 
pected to start work next year 
andhas the power to grant 
amnesties to people who com- 
mitted crimes of a political na- 
ture in the apartheid era. 

Neither Mr Mandela nor the 
ANC have indicated how they 
intend to deal with the situation. 
Ronnie Mamoepa, ANC na- 
tional spokesman* said: “For us 
this is a pure criminal matter. 


Guerrilla chief took one risk too many 


Patrick Cockbum 

on how Fathi Shkaki 
made it so easy 
for his assassins 

Jerusalem — The assassins of 
Fathi Shkaki, leader of Islamic 
Jihad* had long been preparing 
in kill him during his repeated 
visits to Malta. Their task was 
made easier by his lack of con- 
cern for his own safety. 

The number-plate on the mo- 
tor cyde used for the killer’s es- 
cape and later found under a 
bridge was stolen several 
months ago in Malta, according 
to Israeli press reports. 

They soy a motor cyde was 
probably used because of the 
heavy traffic in \faltetta at lunch 
time, when the assassination 
took place. 

The most surprising detail to 
emerge is that Shkaki, who 
must have known he was the 
man most wanted by Mossad, 
the Israeli foreign security 
agency, stayed in the same ho- 
tel nine times in recent years. 
Although be had a Libyan pass- 
port under the name of Ibrahim 
Shawish, had shaved off his 
beard and was wearing a wig, 
Shkaki does not appear to have 
varied Us itinerary. 

He checked into room 616, 
costing the equivalent of £57 a 
night, at the Diplomat Hotel in 
a suburb of Wletta in the mid- 
dle of the morning last Thurs- 
day. He had a ticket to return 
home to Damascus the follow- 
ing day. 

Before lunch he walked to 
some nearly shops to buy shirts 
- for his children. As he returned 
to his hotel he was shot six times 
in the bead with a silenced pis- 
tol, according to the Israeli re- 
ports. The assassin was driven 
away on the motor cycle by a 
second man. 

The motorcyde was aban- 
doned 10 minutes later at the 
jetty of a yacht harbour. Inves- 
tigators believe the killers were 
taken off by boat No finger- 
prints were found on the bike. 

Israeli press reports focus on 
the professional skill of the as- 
sassins, who are assumed to be- 
long to Mossad, but Shkaki 



Burning issue: Palestinian protesters used rocks and burning tyres during .dashes with Israeli troops patrolling the W es t Bonk city of Hebron, 
which Is due to be handed over to the Palestinian authority early next year Photograph: Khated ZighatVAP 


evidently had a relaxed attitude 
to his own security. 

Islamic Jihad has promised 
an attack to avenge the death 
of its leader but the Israeli 
government is playing down 
the assassination. Asked about 
it yesterday during the Middle 
East and North Africa eco- 
nomic conference in Amman, 
Yitzhak Rabin, the Prime Min- 
ister, told reporters: “Oh, leave 


it aside. We deal with the ma- 
jor problems of peace in the 
M iddle East.” He said earlier he 
was “certainly not sony” 
Shkaki was dead. 

In order not to disrupt the 
conference, Israel has not 
sealed off Gaza and the occu- 
pied West Bank totally, winch 
has been its reaction in other se- 
curity alerts. Instead, the army 
raised the age of Gaza workers 


allowed into Israel from 30 to 
35, barred all students and ve- 
hicles from leaving the enclave 
and said no permits would be 
issued for Palestinians from 
the West Bank and Jerusalem 
to go to IsraeL 
It is unlikely that the mea- 
sures wiH stop retaliation by Is- 
lamic Jihad, whose prestige has 
always depended on its effi- 
ciency m mounting damaging at- 


tacks on Israelis. It is impossi- 
ble to seal the Bank. At the 

same time, Palestinians on the 
West Bank do not want the 
withdrawal of Israeli troops 
from urban centres over the 
next two months to be delayed 
by another suicide bomb or 
assassination. 

Israeli reports say that Ra- 
madan Abdullah Shalah, the 
new leader of the organisa- 


tion, is likely to be as militant 
as his predecessor- They say that 
from the late 1980s until last 
year Mr Shalah was based' in 
Britain, cxHndinating contacts 
between Islamic Jihad in Syria 
and Gaza. His brother is serv- 
ing 25 years in a Palestinian 

berrabers who killed 21 Israeli 
soldiers in January. 

Obituary page 14 



Hallowe’en’s 
avid fens put on 
a hell of a show 


Hong Kong Jockey Club seeks 
to unsaddle its colonial image 


STEPHEN VINES 
Hong Kong 

This really is the end of an era. 
The Royal Hong Kong Jockey 
Club, one of the oldest colonial 
institutions, is about (o an- 
nounce the appointment of its 
first Chinese chief executive, 
replacing a succession of British 
former army officers. 

The Jockey Club occupies a 
special place in the life of Hong 
Kong, not only as the only le- 
gal outlet for gambling, but as 
the leading social centre where 
the rich and influential can 
mingle in discreet private rooms 
set high above the race course. 

The old Hong Kong joke has 
it that the colony is ran by the 
Jockey Club, the Bank (mean- 
ing the Hongkong Bank) and 
the Governor, in that order. 
Times may have changed but 


the Jockey Club is still desper- 
ately striving to dispel its 
colonial image. It will soon 
drop the ward* Royal” from its 
name and is seeking to attract 
board members who are well 
connected to Peking. 

The new chief executive will 
replace General Guy Watkins, 
an urbane and well-regarded 
military man who is Sir too 
much in the old mould to match 
the new image that the Jockey 
Chib is trying to cultivate. Spec- 
ulation about names centres on 
Kenneth Boey, a previous 
director of the dub's member- 
ship-services department. 

David Yau, head of the dub's 
corporate-affaire department, 
said yesterday that “it would be 
best if [the new chief executive] 
is an ethnic Chinese and can 
speak fluent Cantonese and 
Mandarin, since Hong Koqg wEU 


□e a part 
added: “Of course, to be on 
good terns with China is always 
necessary and a good thing, and 
this is what all Hong Kong 
people think.” 

There has been speculation 
over the appointment of other 
candidates but Mr Boey is the 
front-runner for the job, which 
carries an annual salary of 
HK$5m (£416,666). 

Ironically, Mr Boey used to 
work for another pillar of the 
colonial establishment, the 
Jardine Group, where he ran its 
marketing-services division, Jar- 
dine Pactfic, before emigrating 
to the United States five years 
ago. 

The Jockey Club is big busi- | 
ness. Last year its betting 
turnover totalled HK$723bn, 
making it one of the biggest 
bcKseraring centres in the world. 


Gas firm’s notice to would-be 
suicides leaves a sour taste 


RICHARD LifiYD PARRY 

Tokyo 

It must have seemed a reason- 
able idea. The people at Osa- 
ka Gas noticed some of their 
customers m Kobe were under 
a misapprehension about their 
product. So they mounted a 
public-information campaign. 
Posters were displayed m the 
Kobe area selling out a simple 
message: “You can't commit sui- 
cide with natural gas.” 

The posters got a response, 
but not the one the .company ex- 
pected. “Wfe sincerely hoped the 
poster world help make our cus- 
tomers more aware of the cor- 
rect use of energy,” a 
spokesman said. “But we just 
got a flood of complaints.” 
The company wished to ex- 
plain that natural gas does not 
contain lethal carbon monoxide. 


The best a would-be suicide 
could hope for is a gas explo- 
sion. But the implication- that 
suicide is fine by Osaka Gas so 
long as you don’t use its equip- 
ment - upset customers. “You 
might just as well write under- 
neath that there are some very 
nice pine trees in the park, per- 
fect for toeing ytxiisrff,” wrote 
one corresrxradenL ‘The poster 
is thought l ess, and offensive to 
quake victims." 

The posters touched a raw 
nerve in Kobe. Since the earth- 
quake that killed 6,000 in Jan- 
uary, suicides have risen. Public 
utilities (mchirfing gag ) are hark 
to normal. But there are still 
50,000 prefab units housing 
survivors unable to move to the 
far-flung apartments offered 
by the government. . . 

By the beginning of this 
month the official number of 


although psychologists believe 
the tine total is higher. 

Voluntary death has an an- 
cient rote in Japanese culture, 
but as the population ages, it is 
the escape of the elderfy and, 
alarmingly, the very young. Fig- 
ures yesterday stowed (hat 86 
children of 14 and muter lolled 
themselves in 1994> an increase 
on the previous year of almost 


school students the morease 
was from 22 to 87. The youngest 
suicide was a boy of nine who 
killed himself after being scold- 


Osaka Gas noticed a similar 
trend: after snkmgto 10 in 1990, 


meant area rose to 16 last year. 
None wmsuccessfuL Now, tlnnks 
to those posters, they hawea bet- 
ter chance toget it right first time. 


Greenwich — Riding to the air- 
port to report on the Quebec 
re fe rend um , I am afflicted with 
guilt about abandoning the 
famil y Tins time thepaugs are 
worse than usual. Tnere is a 
danger that I may not be bade 
in time for Hallowe’en. 

While not quite on the level 
Of mtweing Christmas, bein g 
away on Hallowe’en is a serious 
misdemeanour if you live in the 
United States and have small 
children. This is arguably the 
holiday in the year they enjoy 
the most, although there will be 
no presents to unwrap or stock- 
ings cm the bed. 

. When the son goes down on 
31 October, all of picket-fenced 
America surrenders itself to 
the trick-or-treat terrorism of 
over-stimulated rimes (andnot- 
so-tinies). Friends allege that if 
you are not ready for the on- 
slaught and armed with a bowl 

of sweeties, you risk having the 
house pelted with eggs. 

Believe it or not, die con- 
sumption of canty is secondary 
to the thrill of dressing up. II is 
a costume parade that lasts for 

several days. Tte build-up to the 
evening spans at least a week in 

the school classrooms and much 
longer in the card and gift 
shops, and beckons the partic- 
ipation not just of children but 
plenty of grown-ups too. 

It helps if what you wear has 
a ghoulish theme, although for 
most children that is not de 
rigueur. In the past few days in 
the streets of our town I have 
spotted fairies, pirates, scare- 
crows and one snallbaby meta- 
morphosed from head to toe 
into a toddling pumpkin. The 
Hallowe’en procession at my 
five-year-old seal’s schools this 
morning, and he will be going 
as a gaudily wrapped birthday 
pared. 

Bor those among the adult 
population who opt to pitch in, 
the satanic spirit of the holiday 
is usually taken much more se- 
riously. Where in a few weeks 
time mere will be reindeers m 
flight and Santa Clauses on 
front porches and lawns in our 
neighbourhood, there is now a 
gruesome collection of ghosts, 
gallows and carefully crafted 
crones on broomsticks. 

Then there are the haunted 
hmij ys- In increasing numbers 
in recent years, groups of peo- 
ple, often from the churches, 
have been getting together at 
HaDow<en tosfege a gbosttyes- 
perience in one of their homes, 
or a hall for those with the 
courage - and a few dollars - 
to visit after dark. I would like 
to nominate two of this year’s 
harvest for special Independent 
“Haunted House” prizes. One 
for the most convincing, imag- 
inative and humorous presen- 
tation, the other for the sickest. 

The nomination in the first 
category goes to tee youth min- 
ister at the First Church of 
Christ in Greenwich and his 
band of 30-odd ghosts, goblins 
and scare-experts. For two 
nights last weekend they 


occupied the church's empty, 
100-year-old rectory on the 
rnain street and turned it into 
a Hallowe’en theatre evenL 
Worthy of the Psycho bouse, it 
is, aptly, set in large grounds 
planted with twisted yews and 
hemlocks. 

My $5 dispensed, I was in- 
vited to await the butler at the 
bottom of the steps to the front 
door. Stone-faced and dressed 

impeccably in black tic, be 
emerged when, fortunately, 
three other customers had 
joined me. “General and Lady 
Putnam will see you now,” he 
announced, showing us through 
the door into a hallway made 
smoky with dry ice and barely 
flhnnmated fay red bulbs on a gb 
ant candelabra. 

For 10 minutes we were guid- 
ed by assorted gurgling char- 
acters up and down flights of 
stairs into the attic, the base- 
ment and through bedrooms, 
bathrooms and kitchens. At 
every turn another tableau pre- 
sented itself: a hellish dinner 
party with a live severed head 
on a platter, a chef preparing 
maggots and “Domino Brain 
Pizza” - to gp. Hands appeared 
from under doors to grasp at 
our ankles and voices screamed 
for help. A waiter leaped from 
a parlour to offer a plate of 
eyeballs, severed ears and. 


‘Punters were 
shown a gay 
man dying of 
Aids in a coffin’ 


especially tempting, a “thumb- 
a-la-Ritz” - a severed digit on 
a cheese cracker. 

The skko prize is awarded to 
a Pentecostal church in Arvada, 
Colorado, that used its mansion 
to ponder the “waste” of ho- 
mosexuality, abortion and teen 
depression. This I did not vis- 
it, but it attracted sufficient at- 
tention to find itself featured on 
the evening news and many 
newspapers. The punters were 
shown a gay man in a coffin dy- 
ing of Aids, a woman tying in a 
bath after an abortion, a bloody 
towel around her middle and a 
table alongside with a plate of 
dead animal parts; and a 
teenage boy with a gun to his 
bead, preparing for suicide. 

Paul Valiquette, the Arvada 
pastor, thought he was domg so- 
ciety a service. “The message is 
about decisions people make 
and the consequences.” He 
said of the gay man, played by 
one of his congregation: “This 
is the terrible physical devasta- 
tion brought on by his decision 
to lead that kind of lifestyle.” 
Hallowe’en is a holiday when 
suburban America shows off its 
most geoerous^omm unity-spir- 
ited side. A pity Arvada had to 
come along and stain it. 

DAVID USBORNE 
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Bosnia outrage: Report absofvefe<tr0ops of blame for incident that led to massacre of 8,000 



TONY BARBER 

Europe Editor 

The Dutch government said, 
yesterday its United Nations 
peace-keeping troops bore no 
responsibility for tbe. fall test 
July of tbe Bosnian Muslim 
enclave of Srebrenica, an 
episode in which Bosnian Serb 
forces are suspected of having 
slaughtered up to 8,000 un- 
armed Muslims. Presenting an 
official report into the disaster, 
the Dutch Defence Minister, 
Joris Voorhoeve, said Sre- 
brenica’s collapse had been pri- 
marily a consequence of 
Bo snian Serb aggression and 
badly implemented UN policies. 

“The fall of Srebrenica was 
caused by Bosnian Serb ag- 
gression, not by the way in 
which Dutchbat [the Dutch. UN 
battalion in die enclave] oper- 
ated. The opposing forces were 
far superior in number and 
firepower. The small Dutch 
UN unit faced them alone,” Mr 
Voorhoeve said. 

He blamed UN member- 
states for doing too little to pro- 
tect Srebrenica, Zepa and 
Gorazde, the three UN-de- 
clared Muslim “safe areas” of 
eastern Bosnia, although h was 
clear they were vulnerable to 
Bosnian Serb militaiy pressure. 
“The way in which the UN and 
its member-states implemented 


the concept of the so-called safe 
areas failed dismally, ” he said. 

The Independent reported 
yesterday that six weeks before 
: Srebrenica’s fall, the UN com- 
mander for former Yugoslavia, 
Lieutenant- General Bernard 
Janvier, had recommended a 
' UN withdrawal from -the en- 
clave on the grounds that it was 
militarily indefensible. 

Mr Voorhoeve confirmed 
that after the Bosnian Serbs at- 
tacked Srebrenica in July, UN 
commanders refused repeated 
requests from Dutch forces in 
the enclave for air strikes 
against the Bosnian Serbs. 

The Serbs are alleged to 
have carried out the massacres 
after capturing Srebrenica and 
separating thousands of Muslim 
men and boys of fighting age 
from women and children. 

They are sai d to have taken 
the males to locations where 
they were killed andburied in 
mass graves. 

Describing the li ghtl y armed 
and poorfy supplied Dutch unit 
in Srebrenica as a “largely sym- 
bolic” UN presence, Mr 
Voorhoeve said It had been 
s to resist the tanks and 
f guns of the Bosnian Serb 
forces led by General Ratko 
Mladic. “Had attempts been 
made to repel the Bosnian' 
Serbs by force, this would have 
resulted in a bloodbath among 


the tens of thousands of [Mus- 
lim] refugees and among the 
Dutch blue- helmets,” he said. 

The report was commis- 
sioned partly to defend Dutch 
UN fores against claims that 
they did too lime to protect Sre- 
brenica’s people agamst an orgy 
of Bosnian Serb violence. 

- Based interviews with 460 
Dutch miti&zy personnel who 
served in die enclave and with 
UN staff else w he r e in former 
Yugoslavia, the report argues 
that the Dutch soldiers did 
their best to perform their mD- 
itaiy and humanitarian duties. ' 
V Washington — The United 
Stales will present a “detailed 
and very specific” peace docu- 
ment at the Bosnian peace 
tafia which open this week, ac- 
cording to the chief US nego- 
tiator Richgxd Holbrooke, 
Rupert Cornwell writes. 

But he warned there was no 
guarantee of success in the 
“immensely difficult” negotia- 
tions that lay ahead. Speaking 
just before his departure to 
Dayton, Ohio, where the 
“proximity talks” heg m imtW a 
virtual news black-out at the 
Wngbt-Patlerson US Air Force . 
base tomorrow, Mr Holbrooke; 



the prospects of a deal be- 
tween the presidents of Bosnia^. A UN peace-keeper stands guard hi the frontline Catholic cemetery at Stup, near 
Serbia and Croatia to end to the ' Sarajevo, on the eve of All Souls Photograph: David Brauchli/AP 

war in former Yugoslavia. 


Croats deny Tudjman the majority he craves 


MARK HEINRICH 

Reuters 

Zagreb — The nationalist par- 
ty of President Rranjo lUdjman 
of Croatia headed for victory in 
parliamentary elections hut was 
well short of the big majority he 
bad sought after crushing rebel 
Serbs in war. 

Political -analysts said his 
Croatian Democratic Union 
(HDZ) had prevailed over an 
opposition coalition on the 


strength of his hero status after 
masterminding the reconquest 
of Serb-occupied lands in recent 
months. 

But Mr TUdpnan was denied 
the two-thirds migoriiyiie needs 
to enshrine his anfhnrifarian 
rule in the constitution, fol- 
Iowmg a backlash against his cult 
of peaonality, and HDZ abus- 
es of power. 

. “Rfestern observers under- 
estimate. Crbats. Many want 
no part of unscrupulous one- 


or one-man rule,” said 
Letica, a former Tudj- 
man adviser. 

•.The HDZ, which steered 
Croatia to independence in 
1991, bad 44 per cent of the vote 
with 71 per cent of ballots 
counted, tbe election commis- 
sion said A moderate opposi- 
tion coalition led by tbe Peasant 
Party was running a distant 
second at 1&5 per cent and the 
Social liberals were just short 
of 12 per cent. 


Mr Letica said the HDZ 
could count on 53 to 56 per ctyit 
of the 127 seals but only with the 
fresh addition of 12 reserved for 
the Croat “diaspora”, who vot- 
ed overwhelmingly for the gov- 
ernment. The government 
summarityenfranefaised 365,000 
expatriate Croats, overwhelm- 
ingly pro-HDZ rightists and 
most cf them in Bosnia^ a ma^ 
noeuvre that 'Western observers 
felt had unfairly tilted the elec- 
tion outcome. 


HDZ-controlled state tele- 
vision’s favourable coverage of 
Mr Turman’s campaign and its 
restrictive approach to airing the 
opposition’s agenda disturbed 
European monitors. 

Council of Europe observers 
said tbe government might have 
to change its new election law 
before being considered for 
membership^ . 

The government called the 
elections nine months early to 
try to obtain a two-thirds ma- 


jority. But HDZ candidates 
beat rivals handily only in re- 
gions near former or current 
front lines, including one re- 
maining rebel enclave. Eastern 
Slavonia, that Mr Tudjman has 
vowed to reconquer by Christ- 
mas. Opposition parties 
trounced the HDZ in Zagreb, 
and in liberal havens such as Is- 
tria, which has been largely un- 
touched by ethnic strife since 
1991. Extreme right-wing par- 
ties were all but wiped out 
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Five to die for murder of Nigerian leaders 

Lagos — A military-appointed tribunal in south-eastern Nigeria 
sentenced five people to death on charges of murdering four lead- 
ers of the ofi-producing Ogonfland, witnesses said. The same court 
in the town erf Port Harcourt will deliver a separate judgment on 
the Ogoni minority-rights leader, Ken San>Whva, and four oth- 
ers faang similar charges. Reuter 

Tanzanian election declared null and void 

Dar es Salaam — Tanzania’s electoral commission declared null 
and void the chaotic multi-party polls held in the capital on Sun- 
day. Main opposition parties called for an interim government 
to be set up as the scale erf the chaos in Tanzania’s first such polls 
emerged. Election officials and materials arrived late or not at 
all at an unknown n umb er of the country’s 40,000 pofiing stations 
on Sunday. Reuter 

Troops kill 132 Tamil Tigers 

Colombo — Sri Lankan troops advancing on the northern Tamil 
Tiger guerrilla stronghold of Jaffna killed at least 132 rebels and 
lost 41 of their own men in two battles, according to the military 
authorities. Reuter 

N Koreans return remains of UK soldier 

Seoul — North Korea returned the remains of a British soldier 
believed to have died during the 1950-53 Korean War. This is (he 
first repatriation of remains from the war in more than a year. 
A total of 249 sets of remains of United Nations Command sol- 
diers have been returned since 1990. Reuter 


100 lashes for maid 

Malain, United Arab Emirates 
— Sarah Balabagan (right), a 
Filipina maid, was sentenced to 
100 “light lashes” and a year in 
prison for manslaughter after 
her death sentence for kilting 
her boss was overturned on ap- 
peal. Balabagan, 16, was also 
has to pay blood money to the 
dead man’s family. It was not 
clear if the 14 months she has 
spent in prison would count to- 
wards the sentence. AP 



Guerrilla’s 25-year career curtailed 

Buenos Aires — One of Latin America's most wanted left-wing 
guerrillas was captured as be celebrated his birthday in Mexico 
City and was brought back to Argentina after 25 years on the run. 
Enrique Gorriaran Merlo was a founder of Argentina's People's 
Revolutionary Army (ERP), which waged a campaign of violence 
against the military in the 1970s. In 1980 he machine-gunned the 
former Nicaraguan dictator, Anastasio Somoza. Reuter 

Camorra 'behind people-smuggling* 

Salerno — Police, detained 55 Indians found in stinking condi- 
tions in the hold of a ship off southern Italy and arrested 10 Ital- 
ians accused of trying to smuggle them into Europe. A police 
statement said the Camorra, or local Naples Mafia, was believed 
to be involved in the operation. Reuter 

Turkey a step nearer EU customs accord 

Luxembourg — The European Union and Turkey finalised de- 
tails of a customs union and called on the European Parliament 
to approve the accord The Spanish Foreign Minister, Javier Solano, 
said accords on textiles and car exports had removed the final 
obstacles to the union coming into force on 1 January Reuter 

Cross dwarf courts indignity 

Paris— Manuel Wackenheim wants the European Court of Hu- 
man Rights to act against France for banning dwarf-throwing. The 
3ft lOinch Frenchman is furious he has now lost the income^ and 
apparently the enjoyment, he got from being hurled around by 
burly men. France's highest administrative court ruled last week 
that dwarf throwing was degrading to human dignity. Reuter 
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. to enter our Lotus Elise 

prize draw. Few cars excite such love and loyalty 
as a Xotus. Launched m 1948 by the legendary fViHn 
Chapman, tbe Lotus appeal is summed up by its two 
most famous marques -Esprit and Elan. Now anew 
thoroughbred joins the Lotus stable, the Elise. 

As well as receiving the keys to a Lotus Rise, our 
competition winner will aboget one year's free insur- 
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an accident, connects you to a dedicated Qub Inci- 
dent Manager who will take care of die problem. 
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printing in the Independent and the Independent on 
Sunday. At least one token must come from the Inde- 
pendent on Sunday. We are printing an entry form 
today along with a final Bonus Token. Rules are as 

previously published. 


Send your completed endy form, along with 6 differently 
numbered tokens (including one from the Independent 
on Sunday), to: 

Independent/Lotus Elise Prize Draw, PO Box 203, 
Welwyn Garden City; Herts AL7 1TY. 

Closing date is 17 November 1995. 
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1935 + 


aaer ^^MichS^itfield’s 
vivid life should lave ended in 
sudden death in a motorcycle 
accident. From his days at Cam- 
bridge, where he won a Blue for 
boxing, to filming under the Is- 
raeli bombardment of Beirut or 
sniper fire in Northern Ire- 
land, this consummate television 
journalist and producer never 
chose the easy option. In the 
week he died, he was preparing 
for trips to Tajikistan and Al- 
geria to film at the front line of 
those dangerous wars. 

Bora in Oungford in 1947, he 
went to gr amm ar school in 
Ludlow and then to GonviUe 
and Cams, Cambridge, to read 
English. While shifting beer 
barrels for a holiday job, he met 
Heather Campbell; they were 
married in 1970. A job offer to 
teach English took them to 
Zambia, but political changes 
there led to their being ex- 
pelled. After a short career 
selling lavatories in Rhodesia, 
they made their way to South 
Africa where Mike persuaded 


the Rand Daily Mail to give him 
a three-day trial as a reporter. 
It was the turning-point of his 
careen four and a half years aw- 
ering the abuses of apartheid 
( including being jailed during 
the 1976 no Is in Soweto) fuelled 
a passionate- concern for the un- 
derdog which his own success 
never diluted. 

From South Africa he re- 
turned with his famil y to Britain 
where he got his first job in tele- 
vision at the BBC His good- 
humour and sharp intelligence 
made him one of the most 


suspicion of anyone in author- 
ity did not stop with his own 
bosses. He turned out a suc- 
cession of accomplished films 
for programmes like Tonight 
( 1977-79), Newsnitfu ( 1979-81), 
Panorama (1981-86) and (when 
he was persuaded to cross die 
line by ITV) This Week. 

Even though producers are 
generally responsible tor the 
journalism, the film quality and 
the logistics of their films, it is 


David Healy 


Agreeably rotund, his features 
always ready with a friendly grin. 

David Healy was a versatile 
character actor who could play 
military men or gangsters with 
equal conviction. But he was 
most effective in comedies and 
musicals, and it was in the lat- 
ter genre that he won particu- 
lar acclaim, notably with his 
memorable National Theatre 
portrayal of the Runyonland 
gambler turned revivalist in 
Guys and DoBs. 

Reared in New York and 
Tbos by an Australian lather and 
a Texan mother, Healy majored 
in drama at Texas University. 
One of his dose friendswas Lar- 
ry Hagman - they both played 
small roles at the Dallas audi- 
torium run by Margo Jones, 
who pioneered arena-style stag- 
ing. When posted to England 
with the US Air force (as a Seo- 



Heaty: sho w stopping • 

ond Lieutenant) he found that 
Hagman, already stationed 
there, had arranged for both of 
them to be part of a touring Air 
Force information show written 
by John R. Briley (later to win 
an Oscar for Gandhi). 

Leaving the military in 1964, 
Healy pursued his theatrical ca- 
reer in England. He had mar- 
ried an English girl and settled 
in Richmond, Surrey, where his 
wife opened a polo stable and 
where Healy could indulge his 
love of horses. With his Amer- 
ican accent, affable personali- 
ty and versatility, he was soon 
in demand for both stage and 
television plus occasional fflms- 

He made his London d£bui 
in Jules Feiffer’s Crawling 
Arnold at the Arts Theatre. In 
1967 he joined the Royal Shake- 
speare Company, appearing in 
Julius Caesar, The Merry Wives 
of Windsor and Feiffer’s Little 
Murders both at Stratford and 


in London. A period with the 
National Theatre in 1973 in- 
cluded Equus, The Cherry Or- 
chard and a memorably comic 
slow-witted cop in the hit revival 
of The Front Page. He returned 
to Dallas in 1975 to play a no- 
table FhJstaff at their Shake- 
speare Festival, and repeated 
the role in London with the 
RSC the following year. In 
1993, his performance in Arthur 
Miller’s The Lata Yankee was 
very well received. 

He occasionally returned to 
America, where he appeared in 
the superb television series 
Washington: Behind Closed 
Doors as well as Charlie’s Angels 
and Dallas. His films in cluded 
Diamonds are Forever (and sev- 
eral other "Bonds”), Patton, 
TWilight’s Last Gleaming and, 
most recently, Chaplin (1992). 
His countless television ap- 
pearances in B ritain included 
Cat on a Hot Tin Roof with Lau- 
rence Olivier, who had direct- 
ed him on stage in Saturday, 
Sunday, Monday, and Death cf 
a Salomon with Rod Steiger. 

His first musical wasAnne of 
Green Gables (1969). Tfen years 
later he starred in Songfiook, a 
pastiche biography of a fictifioos 
composer, Mooney Shapiro, 
played by Healy. Each night he 
stopped the show with his ren- 
dition of "Nazi Party Pooper”. 

In 1982 he again stopped the 
show nightly in Richard Eyre’s 
acclaimed revival of Guys and 
DoBs. As “Nicely-Nicely John- 
son" Healy bounced his way joy- 
ously through “Sit Down, You're 
Rockin' the Boat” with infec- 
tious 61 an and deservedly won 
him the Olivier Award as the 
year’s Best Supporting Actor. 

Five years later he was Bud- 
dy, one of the four main char- 
acters in Sondheim’s FoBies , 
and his pleasing tenor blended 
felicitously with the tones of his 
co-star Daniel Massey when 
they duelled *9taiting Around 
for the Girls Upstairs". His as- 
sociation with classic musicals 
continued with his appearances 
in the present Radio 2 series of 
broadcast shows - over the 
past year he has been beard in 
Kismet, Finian 's Rainbow , Call 
Me Madam, The Music Man and 
One Touch of Wants. 

Tom Vi llanee 

David Healy actor, bom New 
Ybrk City 15 May 1929; married 
1961 Peggy Walsh ( two sons); 
died London 25 October 1995. 


the fete of most of them to be 
less well-known to the outside 
world than the reporters who 

appear on screen. Many of the 

famous feces of television 
would readily acknowledge the 
debt they owed to this produc- 
er MkeDutfidd was ahrays the 
name they asked for on any 
difficult assignment 

It was more than his wflimg- 
ness to face dangerin pursuit of 
stories- His cool judgement and 
concern for the fives of his crew 
meant he was the safest person 
to be with when fee going got 
tough. As he worked his way to 
the heart of trouble in Armagh, 
Albania, Sarajevo, Mississippi, 
Beirut, the Wfest Bank. Sudan 
and southern Africa, his shield 
was a stubborn honesty that won 
grudging respect from even the 
hardest villains. 

In 1989, after winning the 
Royal Television Society award 
for his Northern Ireland series 
Families at War (BBC2), he be- 
came a founder member of the 
independent production com- 
pany Barradough Carey. In- 


creasingly, be began to work on 
his awn. The spare, unblinking 


films a sniff of real life which 
could- be grippingiy painful to 
watch. \nA Marriage of Incon- 
venience flTV, 1990) he told the 
story (bom in a book and a film) 
of Sezetse Khama’s battle to 
many a white woman in the 
teeth of opposition from the 
British government. fWkometo 
Hell (BBO, 1992) revealed the 
daily tragedies of apartheid 
through the prism of Soweto’s 
largest hospital. And, most re- 
cently, for The Ball cf Saigon 
(BBC2, 1995), he tracked down 
the last American to leave 
South Vietnam - and some 
Vietnamese they abandoned - 
to create a film described by 
one American critic as "the 
documentary of the decade”. 

Dutfield’s three principal ar- 
eas of concern were Northern 
Ireland, die Middle East and 
South Africa, lb each he 
brought deep knowledge and 
understanding born of first- 
hand experience. He was not 


given to taking the word of 
politicians and experts, prefer- 
ring to test their pronounce- 
ments against what he observed 
and heard from people who 
lived day and nigh tin ttie heart 
of these troubled areas. In the 
series From Beirut to Bosnia 
(Channel 4, 1993), he explored 
(with Robert Fisk, of the Inde- 
pendent) the roots of Islamic 

frmriame nfalfjTm fa ways that 

made uncomfortable viewing 
for those who prefer to dismiss 
it all as terrorism. These and his 
many other films made up a cor- 
pus of work that marked him 
out as one of the pre-eminent ' 
producer/directors - of his 
generation. 

.. Despite the maturity of Dot- . 
field’s work, there was a streak 
of the teenager in him to the 
end. Neitherhis thicket of light 
brown hair nor his faded jeans 
seemed to change much in 20 
years. Has wife's passion for fast 
rfriing he endeavoured to keep 
-up with; his own, fox fast bikes, 

. gn«» endured — once riding pil- 
lion all the way to Morocco. ' 
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Doctor and radical, reader cf EJW. Forster mi SaU Qutb: Shkald, leader of the aufcMfrbomliii« tstanfc Jtad, was MM last week 


Dr Fathi Shkaki 


Fatbd Shkaki was scarcely an ob- 
vious candidate for the leader- 
ship of one of Israel’s most 
fanatical Islamist enemies. He 
never formally studied theolo- 
gy and did not even greet his vs- 
itcns with the “ SalaamAlakam ” 
(“Peace be upon you”) which 
might have been expected of 
him. He did not quote the Ko- 
ran; indeed, he read E.M. 
Forster and boasted of his 
knowledge of English poetry. 
But fee men who inspired him 
ended up either on an Egypt- 
ian gallows or imprisoned in the 
United States for involvement 
in the planning of bond) attar Ira 
Bom in the Gaza slam of 
Shubeira in 1951 to a Palestin- 
ian fa mil y who had been de- 
ported by the Israelis from 
their home near Rami ah three 
years earlier, Shkaki was edu- 
cated at the local United Na- 
tions school before studying 
physics and mathematics at Bir 
Zeit University, on the West 
Bank. Many Islamists of the 
time - like several of the men 
who now help to direct the in- 
surrection in Algeria -were fas- 
cinated by science and, after 
graduating in 1975, Shkaki trav- 


elled to Egypt, the birthplace of 
so much radical theological 
thought in the Middle East, to 
study medicine at Mansoura 
University. 

Right op to his death at the 
hands of unknown gunmen in 
Malta last week, the leader of 
“Islamic Jihad” would recall bis 
days at Mansoura. the inspira- 
tion he derived from studying 
in a town that was the scene of 
a famous Arab defeat of the 
Crusader^ his involvement in 
the Egyptian Muslim Brother- 
hood and his study of the works 
of Hassau al-Banna, the Broth- 
erhood’s assassinated leader. He 
met Salah Sariya, the Palestin- 
ian radical executed for hying 
to overthrow President Sadat of 
Egypt in 1976 and apparently 
listened to the sermons of 
Sheikh Omar Abdul Rahman, 
who was himself implicated in 
the successful murder of Sadat 
before travelling to the United 
States where he was this year 
convicted of sedition. 

Shkaki also acknowledged . 
the influence upon him of Said 
Qntb, whose book Under die 
Shadow cftheKoranbccametbe 
bible of the radical Islamic 


movement in the mid-1970s. It 
was the teaching of Qutb -who 
was executed by Nasser in 1966 
for supposedly plotting an Is- 
lamic rising - which convinced 
Shkaki that the corrupt and de- 
pendeut secular governments of 
the Arab world must be re- 
placed by Islamic societies. 
Oddly, he also read Marxist lit- 
erature - including, it is said, the 
entire works ofMarx- without 
being touched by socialism. 

With his newly acquired 
medical degree. Dr Shkald trav- 
elled to Jerusalem where he 
started work in general practice 
at the Augusta Victoria Hospi- 
tal, meeting with other Pales- 
tinians who believed that die dd 
AraM-styte opposition to Israeli 
occupation was worthies and 
that only an Islamist move- 
ment could achieve any politi- 
cal or ‘‘military’’ a gainst 
the Israels. Ironically, he once 
admitted to me that it was only 
the PLO-dominated Intifada 
uprising which gave life -if that 
was the right word - to the Is- 
lamic Jihad movement that he 
founded in 1981. “Before the 
Intifada, it was difficult to re- 
CTuit for military cells,” he said. 


Professor 
Charles Mitchell 


O u tfl cid: t eenier, streak 

They and their two daughters, - 
Louise and Claire, lived in a 
large rambling house in west 
London that seemed open all 
hours to friends from around 
fee world. Fbnd of axjpiment- 
and passionate, obstinate and 

o pini on a te d when havingone - 

he would defuse any situation 

with a sadden rush of laughter. 

George Carey 

MahadJohn Outfield, journal- 
ist, television producer bom 
Oungford \ Essex 19 July 1947; 
mtufty 1970 Heather Campbdl 
ftwd daughters); died near. 
Ldsfrtcn Buzzard, Bedfordshire 
27 October: 1995.'. - : 

.* " ••• 


“But, afterwards, many of the 


exatioos. After the Ostoaocords, 
this increased. Some of these 
youths insist they want to lead 
a sokade operation ...” .. 

IslamicJihad carried out a se- 
ries of suicide bombings against 
the Israelis, the most devastat- 
ing of which -using two young 
Palestinians with explosives 
strapped to their bodies - lolled 
19 Israelis outside Tfcl Aviv 
last January. One of the 
bombers, Salah Shaker, was an 
acquaintance of Sbkakfs. 

By this time, Shkaki had 
spent three years in Israeli jails 
and been deported from die oc- 
cupied territories. He was 
thrown across the border into 
Lebanon in 1988 and subse- 
quently travelled to Iran and fi- 
nally to Damascus. He refused 
to discuss his possible death - 
perhaps believing that, now he 
was only the nominal head of Is- 
lamic Jihad, his own life was no 
longer at risk. He was wrong. 

Robert Fisk 

Fathi Shkald, medical practir 
doner bom Gaza 1951; married; 
died WUetta 26 October 1995. 


Charles Mitchell will be re- 
membered for bis contribution 
toithe study of the revival of 
classical studies in Renaissance 
Italy and for creating an out- 
standing graduate school in 

Renaissance art history at Biyn 

Mawr College, Pennsjrtvama. As 
chairman of its art-nistoiy de- 
partment from 1963 to 1975 he 
introduced to the United States 


tne traomcais oc me waruui S in- 
stitute at London University, 
where he had been a lecturer 
from 1945 to 1960. 

At Bryn Mawr he was ably as- 
sisted by James Snyder and 
Charles Dempsey, and togeth- 
er they formed an impressive 
team. life had an unrivalled 
abffily to inspire young people 
to in re sear ch, and was 
the midwife of a surprising 
number of important books 
and articles. Possessed of a 
frail physique, the result of his 


ofpotio, be nonetheless moved 

iy 

shock of tousled curly hair, 


cles and an ever-enquiring 
good-humour. 

He was born the eldest son 
of an artist-accountant, Stanley 
Mitchell, from whom he inher- 
ited an infectious enthusiasm for 

the art ofWilliam Morris, hfe fa- 
ther bav iM been a pupil of WR- 
Lethaby. Erom Merchant TSy- 
lors’ School be went to St John’s 
College, Oxford, to read His- 
tory. He later changed to read 
PFE, because he wanted to 
study philosophy. The relation- 
ship between art and phfloso- 
phywas always to be one of his 

concerns, particularly Neo- 
platonism in the Italian Re- 
naissance and how it informed 
the enigmatic imagery of one of 
the greatest Renaissance mon- 
uments, Alberti’s Tbmpio 
Malatestiano at Rimini. 

At Oxford he was a contem- 
porary of John Pbpe-Hennessy, 
the future Director of the Vic- 
toria & Albeit Museum, in Lon- 
don; they were the “aesthetes” 
as opposed to the rugger 
hearties. As an undergraduate he 
asked Sir Karl ftoker in the Ash- 
molean print-room if he could 
study art history. Though sur- 
prised at tile kiea of having a stu- 
dent, Parker consented. Under 
his guidance Mitchell wrote a 
BLitt thesis on Grfmewakl and 
the Isenheim Altarpiece, a the- 
sis also unofficially supervised by 
Fritz Sail at the newly arrived 
Whxburg Institute, in London. 
This may have been the first 
thesis in art history at Oxford. 

Charles Mitchefl’s first posi- 
tion was at the National Mar- 
itime Museum, Greenwich, 
from 1935 to 1939, where he ac- 
quired a knowledge of marine 
painting, and in later years 
when visiting collections he 
could attribute- marine land- 
scapes with unusual accuracy. 
He bad a pasaon far Nelson and 
for Norfolk, where he had a 
small cottage at Burnham 
Overy, and (me of his most re- 


MUcha Bi.deaeanjhn hwcUhiIm 


markable artWes was to be on 
Nelson, written for *he fesl 
schrift for Rudolph Wittkower, 
a close colleague during his 
Warburg years. Even when m : 
Naval Intelligence he daimed. 
to have applied art-hisioncaJ 
principles to the analysis of - 
German uniforms. _ 

While at Greenwich Mitchell 
was inspired by fee Warburg b- 

... . i fha Cpmnd 


World Wu- he joined their staff- .. 
It was in these early years of the- . 
institute feat German art tafc 
torians gave a new impulse to .. 
the study’ of English art bisKK 
ry, which Mitchell's- _ _ 

publications on Hogarth and 
18 th-century English histoty 

pajittfng hi those years Sail was /f- 

his mentor, but ne also found i > ; 
directions for future research m ; 
Aby Warburg’s library and : : 

photographic collection. 

One or his many students at - 
the Warburg was Bernard i. 
Smith, later first professor mart 
histoty at the Power Institute, \ 
.Sydney, whose pioneering book 
European Vision and the South 
Pacific (1960) was one of the 
many written as a thesis under 
Mitchell's supervision. Later 
at Bryn Mawr Mitchell super- 
vised Smith’s pupils including 
Margaret Mamon and Virginia 

Spare, who were to give 
Australian art history an 
international distinction. 

In his scholarly writings 
Charles MitcfaeH was concerned 
with the relationship between 
the revival of classical culture 
and art. He wrote a number of 
classic articles on such subjects 
as Giotto and Assisi, on the 
Tbmpio Malatestiano, and the 
most famous novel of the Re- 
nakganrft the. Hypnemtamacfua 
PoUphili (1499). 

His principal books focused 
on fee Quattrocento Renais- 
sance antiquaries Cyriac of An- 
cona and Felice Feliciano, who 
recorded the physical remains 
of the ancient world in such a 
way that they inspired Renais- 
sance artists like Mantegna and 
Alberti. Mitchell was, with Ed- 
ward Bodner, responsible for 
the fast serious editions of Cyr- 
iac’s writings- Their edition of 
a Renaissance biography of 
Cyriac will be published next 
January. 

Mitchell's varied interests 
are exemplified by his book- 
titles -Hogarth’s Peregrination 
(1957)^4 Fifteenth-Century Ital- 
ian Plutarch (1961), Pirro Lig- 
orio’s Roman Antiquities (with 
Etna Mandowsky, 1963), Cyri- 
acus of Ancona’s Journeys m the 
Propontis and the Northern 
Aegean, 1444-45 (with Edward 
Bodner, 1976), Lems Carroll’s 
Hunting cf the Snark Illustrated 
by Henry Holiday (with M. 
Gardner and SJHL Goodacre, 
1981). 

Hjs last years in Oxford were 
impaired by 21-health, when 
he was devotedly looked after 
by Iris wife Jean. 

Jaynie Anderson 

Charles Mitchell, art historian; 
bom London 25 January 1912; 
lecturer, Wtrburg Institute 1945- 
60; Professor of History of Art, 
Bryn Mawr College 1960-75 
(Emeritus), Andrew Mellon Pro- 
fessor in the Humanities 1975-80; 
Edith Cleaves Barry Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Art History and Criti- 
cism, Bowdoin College 1980-82; 
Clark Professor at Clarke Insti- 
tute, Williams CoUegp 1982; 
Kress Professor at the Centre far 
Advanced Studies in tire Visual 
Arts;- National Gallery cf Art, 
Washington 1984-85; married 
1935 Prudence Yalden- 
Thomson (died 1940; one son), 
1944 Jean Flower (one son); died 
Oxford 23 October 1995. 
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BIRTHS 

CARTES \ KING: lb Fanny and 
Alasdau. a too, Tbcodos James, an 
:i October 1995. 

DEATHS 

BEECH: Dr F. W„ peacefully on 27 Oc- 
tober after a long iUnes, beloved ta- 
iher of Colin. David, and Mick. 
Private cremation. Memorial service 
to be held at a later dale. No dowers 
please, donations to the Royal Mars- 
dcnNHS Trust c/bR. Davies & Son. 
JSl Gloucester Road, Bristol BS7 
STN which will be used tor the Ray 
Ponies Leukaemia Res e arch Fund. 

DlUTtELZh On 27 October, in a road 
accideni. Michael John, beloved hus- 
band of Heather and fatber of Louise 
and Qanc, sou of Madge Dotfield, 
o( Ludlow, Shropshire. Funeral ser- 
vice at 2nm on Friday 3 November At 
St Matthew's Church, Baling Com- 
mon. Donations if wished to the 
Midtacl Dntfidd Memorial Rind, 
efo NaiWesi Bank, Hammenmnih 
Corporate Office, 1-15 King Street, 
London W6 9 HR. 

McLEAN: Antonia, wife oTRuari and 

mother of David, Andrew and Chttl- 
ona, on Wednesday 25 October 1995, 
m hospital in Glasgow after a very 


Women of the Year 

nincessAlcaRUKirawasguestoflio- 
nour at this year s Wamen of the "Vfear 
Lunch held yesterday at the Savoy 
Hotel, London WC2, in aid of the 
Greater London Rind for the Blind. 
Mine Simone Veil was the interna- 
tional guest of boiionr. Among 
others present were; 

Tbc Mardnoocss of Lotiusa, Founder Pres- 
Kkau The Grama of Aube; Mm Vil Ar- 
■mmr Mis Omtonc Badm-ftjwdfc Udr 
Mi-aby MiMVbgjmiVftdc. 


Royal Over-Seas League 
Professor Arthur Ellison was guest 
speaker at a meeting of the Discos- 


Births, 
Marriages 
& Deaths 


short Ohms, surrounded by her ten- 
fly. Service at Buneman Chun*. Isle 
of Mull, at 1230pm on Thursday 2 
November. Family Cowers only. 
Donations, if desired, to Arthritis & 
Rheumatism fluiMii {jar Research 
^Sgo dand ). 29 Forth Street, 

MATHIESON: At the age of 28 in a 
Udgkaocidciit on Tbcsday 24 Octo- 
ber, Simon John, nvwr beloved bns- 

bandof Abigail, dear son of Alan and 

Gaynor, cherished brother of Ben- 
pnrin and Patrick. Funeral service an 
rtiday 3 November at Dahuttar Cre- 
matorium, Qydebanks, Glasgow, at 
IJOpm and thereafter a thanksgiving 
service at Hyndlan Parish Chmch at 
230pm. 

fer Curette BIRTHS, MARRIAGES & 
DEATHS, please telephone 0171-293 
2011 tbs 0171*299 2010). 


sion Circle held yesterday w aning at 
Over-Seas House, St James’s, Lon- 
don SWL His subject was *Ts there 
a Scientific Explanation for Out- 
of-Body Experiences?” Dr Habib 
Zubcri presided. 


Victoria and Albert 
Museum 

Dr Nasser D. KhaHi delivered the in- 
augural Khahfi Lecture yesterday 
evening at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London SW7. His subject 
was “Islamic Art through the Cen- 
turies”. Mr Eldrcd T Mach ni k OC, 
President of the Board of Deputies, 
presided. 


Forthcoming 

marriages 

Mr A.G.X Spoooer 
and Miss J. Dearie 
The engagement is announced be- 
tween Adrian, son of Sr James and 
Lady Spooner, of Pytchley, 
Northamptonshire, and Janet, 
daughter of Mr and Mrs Hugh 
Dearie of Mksissuaga, Ontario. 

Birthdays 

Mr Russ Ballard, rode musician, 48; 
Miss Batbara Bel Geddes, actress, 73; 
Mr Eddie Chari ton, snooker player, 
66; Mr Michael CfcHins, astronaut, 65; 
Mr Hugh Cnxttwefl, fanner Princi- 
pal, RADA, 77; Miss Dale Evans, ac- 
tress and singer, 83; Viscount 
Rihnimlh, faimw T jwd-f imlwnant 
of Cornwall, 76; Dr Ian Held, 
Secretary-General. WqiM Medical 
Association, 62; Mr Dick Hands, 

novelist, 75; Mr Edward Gould, 
Master, Maribarough College, 52; 
Miss Lee Grant, actress, 66; Mr 
John Gunicz, t h e at rical de s i gner , 57; 
Lard Hardmge of Fenshmst, pob- 
Eshcr and editor. 74; Mr AbstairHct- 
berington, former Editor of the 
Gnomon, 76; Mr Michael Hoff- 
man, deputy rihaiiimm and group 
chief executive, Thames Wuer, 56; 
Mr HJLF Keating, crime novelist, 
65; Mr Barrie Kccffe, playwri g ht , 50; 
Mr Michael Kitchen, aaor, 47; Mis 
Angela Knight MP, 45; Professor 


Robert Mahler, physician, 71; Mr 
Charles Moore, Editor, the DaOy Ttie- 
graph, 39; Mr Malise bBcoison, for- 
mer chairman, McConnell Salmon 
Ltd, 74; Mr Tbm O ’Connor, come- 
dian, 55; Sir Jeremy Rove, former 
chairman, Occupational Pensions 
Board, 67; Sm Jimmy Savile, broad- 
caster 69; Mr John S^eetman, Ctedt 
of Committees, House of Gammons, 
65; Sr Derek Thomas, former diplo- 
mat, 66; Lady WOcox, chairman, 
National Consumer Council, 56. 

Anniversaries 
Births: John Evelyn, diarist, 1620; Jan 
Vermeer (Johannes Van der Meer), 
painter. 1632; John Keats, poet, 
1795; Chiang Kai-shek, Chinese 
leader, 1887. Deaths HanyHoodi- 
m (Erich Weiss), escapologist, 1926; 
Mis Indira G«nrfhi t rndfem prime 
minister, assassnaicd 1984; Federi- 
co RsDini, film diiecta, 1993. Ob (Ms 
day: Martin Lather nailed ins dieses 

to the church door in Wittenberg. 
1517. TWay is AU Hallows’ Eve and 
the ftast Dsty of St Bee or Bega, St 
jftriQan of rases, St Quentin or 
QunUzmiS and .It VUhH g an g 

Lectures 

National Gallery: Colin Wiggins, 
“Witches and Devils: Salvator Rosa 
Witches at their Intimations”, lpm. 
TMe GaBoy: Jacqm Lewis, “Km and 
Poking Strrri- the foundations of 
fashion 1600-40”, lpm. 


Broadcast words capable of being defamatory 
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Gaikfcv Brush Broadcasting 
Corporatioa and another; Court 
of Appeal (Lord Justice NeCL 
Lord Justice Evans and Lord 
Justice MOletl) 19 October 1995 

The words “But after yon won 
that battle... there were at feast 
two reported cases of suicide by 
girls who ware pregnant” when 
spoken by a anottarpartiripmri 
m a lire television broadcast to 
Mr Victoria Giffick, a weO- 
known campaigner whose ac- 
tion to prevent doctors giving 

confidential advice on contra- 
ception to girls under 16 bad 
succeeded before the Court of 
Appeal in 1984, were capable 
of bearing the de famat ory 
meaning that Mrs GflKck was, 
by pursuing that campaign, 
morally responsible for the 
girls ’ d eaths. 

The Court of Appeal by a 
majority cSsafeed an appeal by 
the defendants, the BBC and 
Mrs Susan Pearce, and af- 
firmed fee decision of Sir 
Michael Davies, sitting as a 
Hjgjh Court judge on 4 March, 
who ruled in Mrs Gillick’s 
favour on a preliminary issue 
in her libel action. 

The action was brought af- 
ter Mrs Gillick and Mis Pearce 
took part in a BBCprogramme 
called The Garden Patty on 27 
July 1989. Their discussion 
concerned fee work of Brook" 
Advisory Centres, over fee 25 


LAW REPORT 
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31 October 1995 


years since the first one opened 
m 1964, in providing young sin- 
gle women and girls with con- 
traceptive advice. Mrs P ear ce ’ s 
verdtet was that they had “done 
a very good job” m helping n>- 


GHlick’ s view was that they 
were a “total disaster” and 
that her legal campaign, which 
succeeded before the Court of 
Appeal but which failed in the 
House of Lords the following 
year, had done more to reduce 
teenage pregnancies. 

Mrs Pearce then said: “But 
after you won feat battle . . . 
there were at least two report- 
ed cases of suicide by girls who 
were pregnant’' Mrs GOlick 
claimed these words were li- 
bellous and meant she had 
caused or was morally respon- 
sible for the death by suicide of 
at least two young gut. The de- 
fendants did not seek to justi- 
fy fee words as having been 
true; but they signed feat in any 
case they fed not mean feat Mis 
GflKck was culpable. 

Andrew Caldecott QC (Judhh Long 
Shepherds Bush) fir the defendants; 
Mrs Gffl& appeared In person. 

Lord Justice Nein said the ac- 
tual meaning of the words 
complained of had yet to be de- 


cided: the judge’s decision was 
on the question of law as to 
whether fee words were capa- 
ble of bearing the meaning al- 
leged. fa consdering feat issue, 
the following prinaples were 
relevant 

• 1) The court should give fee 
words fee natural and onfinaiy 
meaning they would have con- 
veyed to fee ordinary reason- 
able viewer watching the 
programme once. 

•21 The hypothetical reason- 
able viewer was neither naive 
nor unduly suspicious- He 
could read in an implication 
more readily than a lawyer but 
he was not avid for scandaL 

• 3) The court should be cau- 
tious of an over-elaborate 
analysis Of the material 

•4) A television audience 
would not give the programme 
the analytical attention of a 
lawyer to the meaning of a 
document, an auditor to fee in- 
terpretation of accounts, or 
an academic to a learned 
article, 

•5) fa deciding what impres- 
sion the material complained 
of was hkefy to have ou fee 
hypothetical reasonable view- 
er, judges were entitled, if not 
bound, to have regard to the 
impression it made on them. 


*6) The court should not be 
too literal in its approach. 

• 7) A statement was defama- 
tory if jt would tend to lower 
the plaintiff in the estimation 
of nght-thinking members of 
society generally, orbe likely to 
affect a person adversely in the 
estimation of reasonable 
people generally. 

In this case fee defendants 
accepted that fee reasonable 
viewer could infer there was a 
dear link between Mrs Gillick’s 
success in fee Court of Appeal 
and the ‘‘suicides”. But they ar- 
gued the programme did not 
suggest she was “culpable”. 

His Lordship was unable to 
?ccept that It would be for fee 
juty to decide what the words 
complained of actually meant 
m their context At tins stage, 
his Lordship was satisfied that 
the spectrum of mean- 
mgsofwhich fee words were ca* 
was fee meaning that Mis 
Quick was m some sense to 
wanefor fee girls' deaths and 
werefare morally responsible to 
a culpable degree. 

!Lord Justice Evans 
concurred. 

^ ^ l^toe had accused Mis 
Gfllfck of having been tragical- 
fy mistaken, but feat was afl; and 
feough deeply wounding it was 


*■“1 Magna, Barrister 
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Roll up for an adult debate about drugs 

Despite the wide use of cannabis, politicians refuse even to discuss legalising it. Jack O’Sullivan weighs the arguments 
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C annabis is the talk of Britain. 

There are lots of words for it 
marijuana, pot, puff; blow, grass, 
skunk, purple haze. A quarter of all 
IS- and 16-year-olds admit to using 
iL Six million of us have tried it - L5 
million have a regular spliff. Just one 
group of people is oblivious to the 
phenomenon: top politicians hate 
talking about dope. 

The law is being made an ass, bnt 
question Michael Howard, the 
Home Secretary, and hell tell yon 
that change is out of the question. 
Jack Straw, his Labour shadow, 
(and one-time fun-loving student 
leader) will go red in the face of sug- 
gestions that the main parties should 
come up with a better ^oint” policy. 

You can see why they’re cau- 
tious. A substantial minority may be 
drawing on thdrWack Ld), but most 
\ voters still hate the wbiff of weed. Six 
out of 10 believe, according to a poll 
' commissioned by the Independent, 
¥■' that the drug should remain illegal. 
Even among the 15-24 age group 
almost half oppose bringing 
cannabis within the law. Of course, 
this means drat lots want change, but 
party policies are studiously ignor- 
ing them. “Give the majority what 
they want, don’t let the minority 
smoke what they want," is the mocta 
And when Clare Short abandoned 
orthodoxy and called fora rethink on 
pot, her initiative was firmly stubbed 
outStay on line was the word from 
Labour’s smoke-filled backrooms, 
forcing yesterday’s apology from the 
Labour front-bencher. 

Yet Ms Short knows, as well as her 
colleagues, that this popular phe- 
nomenon will not be blown away t ry 


silence. Cannabis is cheap and read- 
ily available across the country: 
£7.50 -toe price ofaromxf of drinks 
-■ will buy one-sixteenth of an ounce, 
enough to keep a group of young- 
sters mellow for an hour or twa And 
it is considered relatively harmless. 
Against the hundreds of thousands 
of deaths associated with tobacco 
use and health problems produced 
by alcohol, a spiff seems innocuous 
to many people. 

The police appear to agree. 
Senior police officers want reform. 
On their patches, they are changing 
policy on the quiet. Offenders are 
treated more leniently than m the 
past those receiving cantions for 
cannabis possession have risen from 
1 per cent of eases in 1981 to 45 per 
cent in 1992. ButpoliCTvariesgreafiy 
around the coun&y: Sally Murray of 


the Kaleidoscope, a drug rehabili- 
tation centre, says: “It depends on 
the whim, knowledge and intelli- 
gence of in dividual officers.” 

But official policy remains unfor- 
giving. The law retains draconian 
provisions. The maximum penalty 
for possessing cannabis is mil five 
years inpil plus a fine: dealing in the 
drag could leave an offender behind 
bats for 14 years. The jailing of 
Graeme Steel, son of Sir David 
Steel, the former Liberal Democrat 
leader, shows what can happen: he 
was sent down for nine months 
after police found 40 cannabisplants 
at ha home. Cannabis use is also 

« e rfanmal record. In - j^^^nore 
than 50,000 people were so branded 
for cannabis, almost three 
times as many as in 1983. 


So is it now time to fiberalise the 
law? Opponents of change marshal 
a number of arguments. First, they 

K forward the “escalation theory”, 
view that cannabis use leads 
directly to die purchase of harder 
drugs such as heroin. They point out 
that cannabis is the first illegal drug 
that most present heroin users 
bought But this does not dinch the 
argument since the majority of 
cannabis users never try anything 
harder. Indeed, it is frequently con- 
tended that making cannab is legal 
might actually reduce heroin use by 
cutting down on the number of peo- 
ple consuming unlawful narcotics 
and so making themselves open to 
trying other (Heg&l sobst&oces. 

Health is the nett issue that con- 
servatives raise. We do not know the 

long-term effects of cannabis use, 


which may cause cancer of the lung 
and other parts of the digestive 
tract The chug contains high con- 
centrations of potentially carcino- 
genic tar and users tend to inhale 
more deeply than cigarette smokers. 
There is a raging medical contro- 
versy on this issue. In 1992, Gabriel 
Nahas, Professor of Anaesthesiology 
at New York University, alleged 
that marijuana carried a serious 
cancer meat But his evidence, 
methods and quotation of literature 
have been heavily attacked by his 
peers as unreliable. 

There is another health problem, 
namely the strength of carmabis 
now available. Potency has increased 
hugely following the cross-breeding 
of plants and genetic engineering, 
which means that a spliff may now 
not only give a sense of relaxed well- 


being, but haflucinatioiis that could 
damage anyone who was mentally 
unstable. 

Despite these concerns, it is hard 
to sustain the cannabis ban on health 
grounds as long as tobacco remains 
not only legal, but also widely adver- 
tised There is Httk evidence that the 
danger to adults of consuming 
cannabis is so jpeat as to justify the 
state curbing cavil rights. 

The real reason why the leader- 
ship of the two main political parties 
have decided not to reform the 
cannabis laws is because each is 
worried about being labelled soft on 
drugs by their opponents. The pillo- 
rying of the Liberal Democrat con- 
ference in 1994, after delegates voted 
for a re-examination of the issue, 
gave a dear warning to any serious 
politician tempted to break ranks. 



hasn’t run out of puff 


shopei” to buy dc^ ^cafoio&meai 
desand die courts .are 
era and traffickers. 

Recently, those opposed to easing* drag 
re8txkrionskithelJKl»avebecntatmg-the 
Dutch as a failure, pointing to a growth 


co^cd&dnorforAnis-. 
. . out 450 such “coffee 

^ dgne. He ays 

cffcontribi^ tea mcoe serious drug 


i Lem. “Rar from 3m says. Title number of 

0 'The Dutch maiBtam tfccylrave oneofthe 
' faw^ propratk^ of drugs addicts per pop- 
ulation 4- £.6 per 100,000 people, compared 
: w2fc 2i> in the UK and 2L5 in Ranee. And 
' citing frforki Heahh Or ganisatio n fjgimx, Mr 

dasn&the Netherlands has one of 
the lowest drug-related HTV! rates in the 
.world, at 360 people. : 

“There is. no . baric change in our phil- 
osophy, Wb are just being more reafctic/’he 
say?. Five grams, enough for severaljoints, 
isauffikdentfM-peisqnal use, whereas 3ug was 
!a quantity which dealers, particularly those 
• from Britain, France, Belgium and Germany, 


are buying and seffing on. “Deafing is some- 
thing we do not like and are not prepared to 
tolerate," he says, .Neither arc the Dutch 
authorities any longer prepared to tolerate 
the increase in petty crime and nuisance that 
local residents and shopkeepers associate 
with some ooffee drops. But there is no pro- 
posal to close them altogether; .. 

“Yes, we are into a mere repres si ve period 
for anybody who rotates dues,” says Mr 
\^sscur. “TTiat is becanse the so-called per- 
missive society is behind us. Society has 
changed and we have to change with it But 
our basic policy remains the same.” 

Heather Mills 


Against these cautious conserva- 
tives running the main parties are 
ranged the back-bench reformers. 
Right-wing libertarians such as 
Tfcresa Gorman see the state as 
having no right to interfere. They 
have found common cause with 
Labour leftwingers such as Tony 
Banks angered that so many are 
needlessly being outlawed 
There is, however, a great range of 
opinion among reformers about the 
extent of change that is needed The 
easiest measure would be to : 
the 22-year-old ban on the 
use of cannabis for conditions such 
as multiple sclerosis: two-thirds of 
people would support this amend- 
ment. according to our opinion pofl. 

Others argue for general decrim- 
inalisation of cannabis. Users would 
be suMect to a token fine if caught 
in public, but face no greater 
penance than those guilty of a park- 
ing offence. But most campaigning 
groups, such as Release, the national 
drugs and legal advice service, want 
more dramatic change. “If we had 
proper legalisation,” says director 
Mike Goodman, “we would have 
proper quality control of this drug, 
taking it out of the criminal world 
and mailing sure consumers and 
young people had the same protec- 
tion that applies to other products.” 
The rational argument looks to be 
in Mr Goodman’s favour. It may be 
' time for politicians to relax, loosen 
up a bit But this week's censoring of 
Clare Short suggests that they 
remain a long way from being capa- 
ble of conducting a serious derate 
about the issue, let alone instituting 
liberal reform. 


Diary 
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VICKY WARD 


Mountaineers harre been aiqjered by an advert in this month's Climber 
ma gazi ne for Spray way, a mountain-clothing man u f acturer. It is a two-page 
spread one half of which is a large picture of Aixson Hargreaves before her 
tragic death on K2 earlier this summer. Beside it is a bhtzb starting: “It is better 
as have lived one day as a tiger than one thousand years asa sheep ” It ends 
^rith the tribute: “A tiger in a world of sheep.” At the bottom it states that the 
advert has received the backing of Ms Hargreaves’s family. 

Mountaineers who knew Ms Hargreaves feel it is tasteless in the extreme. - 
“Both the principle of making money out of the dead and the idea that the rest 
of the mountaineering c o m munit y 
arc “sheep" are scarcely ones wiudb 
appeal "says one. ■ 

The magazine s editor, Tom 
Prentice, who has himself just 
returned from the Himalayas, has 
been deflecting the c omplain ts. I- 
did not actually see the advert mjtfl 
I read the magazine, he says. ns. 

important to bear in mfod ttot 

Spray way will have booted foe ad 
Sore her death and win have had 

to adjust their campaign- - 

Sprayway is taken aback by the 
reaction. “The reference to 
‘sheep'," says the managing 
director, John Hunt, “was meant, to 
refer to non-dimbera ThMdjwt is 
a tribute to Alison, which is wty 
the Spray way logo es very small. 

In the Middle Common Room at 
Newnham 

idea has been toyed with “ ** 

moit radkal than the 

agjggesv 

gessssssp 

week to cancel ^T^Several 

My sonrre erqrtaai^- to 
Mtnle on the committee 



■httaasasffls 
isasEzsssga 

minds, 
ahead.* 

To the TVavsBer* Club 


else?) for the launcn or sumon 
Jenkms’s tome Accountable to None, 
The Tbry NadomdisatumxjfBnlam 
{Hamish Hamfltoo, £16.99), in which 
he accuses the Thatcher 
administration of totally Mi^g to_ 
achieve decentralisation - and m feet 

to point out the work’s mam nmy: 
thatanc so famously conservatweas 
Kins shook! have penned a senpt 
sncritfcalofthe ^ ff^o maL . 
TtoemeeaalA be more > 

SSSSST: 

^^does not nm entirely 


smooth. There was one person, 
Jenkins grudgingly admitted to me 
afterwards, who had refused to speak 
directly to him. “Bat,” he added 
hesitantly, “it’s perhaps not fair to 
criticise them.". 

Basse. 

“You see, she has actually helped 
all along in other ways.” 

Longer pause. 

“Well," said Jenkins, now obviously 
uncomfortably, “she is the subject of 
the book ...” 

I have discovered that I have 
something in common with Olivia 
GoUancz, co-founder of the esteemed 
publishing company Victor Gollancz: 
we are two of the way few people in 
this c ount r y w h o have never seen the 
pantomime GndereHa. For me this 
dgalflriconhrinii^erayaie 
else laughed at the recoDecthms of 
the GoDancz author Simon Brett, 
celebrating his 50th birthday and 
50th publication at the Groucbo Ctab 
last week “Maqyyeara ago my first 
book, Baron Hard-up, had been 
rgected by five publishers,*’ he told 
his guests, “but Oima GoDancz chose 
to accept It. What I had not realised 
was that she did not know who Baron 
Hardtop was. Sbe later told me that 
she chose to accept the book purely 
on the grounds that she thought the 
title meant something rode.** 

Here’s one for pedants to add to 

tire Dictionary Disasters file. A 
colleague tells me that when loading 
the magnificent CD-rcrm version of 
the OED onto hs computer, the 
machine,' after copying over foe . 
relevant fifes, displayed a message 
saying: “This application has been 
successfully (sic) installed.” Groan, 
groan. . 

At least itfsnot as bad as Oxford's, 
back sUp****- 


On FHday a soitary fax arrived at 
the offices of Channel Five 
Broadcasting at the same time as they 
heard the astounding news that their . 
consortium had secured tire Channel 
Five franchise. It was from David. 


Elstem, part of a rival consortium. 
New Century TV. “Congratulations,” 
it began, “it has been a long haul ..." 
Can it be any coincidence that 
Elstem, director of programmes at 
BSkyB, knows that his contract there 
ends in January and that Channel 
Five Broadcasting has not yet 
announced its director of 
programmes? Hum At Channel Five, 
they are in no doubt whatsoever. 



The first European gallery to 
specialise in original film posters has 
opened in Soho. Thanks to Tbny 
Noarmand and Brace Max-chant, you 
can now purchase an original advert 
for Charlie ChapHn-’s 1914 film 
Ijiughatg Gas for a mere £25,006. 
“These posters have risen in rarity 
value,” explains Noarmand (his 
cheapest are aronnd the £1JM0 
mark), “because throughout this 
ttttixny so many ham been 

destroyed.” 

Be and Merchant believe that 
there are stm hundreds ont there 
whose owners simply don’t realise 
their worth. On their collecting 
excursions the duo came across 

spectacles of poster destruction feat 
almost redoced them to tears. “In 
Oregon,” says Nounnand, “Brace 
stumbled upon a hnteber who had 
once owned the local drama. Brace 
asked where the posters wen and to . 
his horror discovered that the man 
was wrapping up steaks in thousands 
of pounds worth.** The nest of yon 
have been warned. 


43% OF PEOPLE 
HAVE MADE 
NO PENSION 
ARRANGEMENT. 

IF THESE FIGURES WORRY YOU, 
TRY THESE: 

0800 100 888 


It’s easy to discuss the options available simply by calling us free at a 
time convenient for you. We’re open . 

Monday to Friday 8am to 9pm or Saturday 
Sam to 4pm, just quote reference A363A. 

You’11 find there’s no hard sell; just dear, 
straightforward financial advice. 
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° r in P l .r mr “ u “X «»«»“e from lU may fall as well aa riae, la not guaranteed and, therefore. TOtl mav not get hse* 
A ^S r . £ k - Abhe * Hmue ' BakeT StTWt - NW 1 6XL, united Kingdom. 
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Short-circuiting 
the drugs debate 


C lare Short's 24-hour career as a 
Labour front-beach spokesperson 
on home affaire, following her remarks to 
David Frost about legalising cannabis, is 
the sorriest illustration yet of the way that 
mainstream politicians arc closing down 
debate as they scramble for the high, cen- 
tre ground of public opinion. 

ft is reasonably dear that the British 
public is not yet ready to legalise or 
decriminalise any of the drugs currently 
restricted by the Misuse of Drugs Acl A 
poll commissioned for the Independent 
and Channel 4 last spring suggested that 
six in 10 of us think that the use of 
cannabis should remain illegal. 

And yet it is grimly self-evident that the 
policies so far espoused by our politicians 
to address the issue of drug abuse are not 
working. The number of registered 
addicts Iras multiplied fivefold in a decade. 
Prosecutions for cannabis possession have 
more than doubled in that period and 
maximum fines have gone up by a factor 
of five; Graeme Steel, son of Sir David, 
was jailed for nine months on Friday for 
a first offence involving marijuana. It is 
estimated that over a third of property 
crime is drug-related. 

Meanwhile, the Government has 
admitted that its shock tactic advertising 
assault on young people has failed: now 
the focus B to be placed on education 
work in primary schools. Most tellingly of 
all, the number of people, especially 
young people, who use drugs recreation- 
ally continues to soar. Hie latest surveys 
suggest over a quarter of 15- to 16-year- 
olds are active participants in the drugs 
scene. The Institute for the Study of Drug 
Dependency thinks that the deviant 


teenager of the new millennium wOl be 
the one who has not experienced drugs in 
a recreational setting. 

despair 'and' dislocation with which it 
connects, does not in itself make the case 
for legalising cannabis, but it surely 
demonstrates the bankruptcy of existing 
policy. 

You might think this would be the cue 
for a serious and open-minded debate. 
Hie Independent has long argued for the 
legalisation and licensing of those drugs 
that have Utile or no DJ-effect on health 
if used in moderation, like alcohol, tike 
canna bis and (in ail probability) like the 
dance drug Ecstasy. The case is that only 
by placing these substances within the law 
can their quality and strength be regulated 
and their supply detached from the forces 
of organised crime that luxuriate on their 
back. Prohibition of these drugs is 
doomed, over time, to prove as futfle as 
(he Vbistead Act which outlawed the sale 
of alcohol in the United States between 
1919 and 1933. 

It is simply not tenable that we should 
expect a widening circle of our citizens to 
live then: social lives outside the law. If we 
cannot shock them or punish them out of 
this behaviour, we are frankly not much 
more likely to talk them out of it between 
reading lessons and nature walks. 

What is overwhelmingly obvious is 
that these issues need thorough exami- 
nation by politicians who have flexible 
minds and a good deal of courage. Ms 
Short has a good deal of the latter and 
a growing disposition towards the 
former. Her silencing is a blow to healthy 
politics. 


... and why it’s 
good to talk 


S tudents of politics are used to doc- 
trines: the doctrine of flexible res- 
ponse (nudear weapons), the doctrine of 
ministerial responsibility (relations 
between Civil Service and Cabinet) and, 
of course, the doctrine of collective 
responsibility. 

This last doctrine - Short’s Bane as it 
might be dubbed (see above) - seems to 
be deployed whenever there is the least 
sign of interesting and genuinely reveal- 
ing political discussion breaking out in 
Britain. So keen are the parties to con- 
trol the agenda that posturing about how 
right-wing ibe Tories are - or the looni- 
ness behind the mask of Blair -has taken 
over from any real discussion of how to 
solve the country's problems. 

This is odd. Policemen are free to 
express their opinions about polity, as axe 
social workers, judges, doctors, journal- 
ists and members of the public. Only min- 
isters and shadow ministers are expected 
to stay silent, or to parrot internal brief- 
ing documents, rather than give the vot- 
ers the benefit of their real views. This 
means (to paraphrase Yeats) that the best 
are not allowed lo hold any convictions 
while the worst -pace a well-known ros- 
ier of back-benchers - are full of a pas- 
sionate and often ignorant intensity. This 
high-level reticence is one of the reasons 
that politicians arc held in low esteem by 
the public - they are seen lo behave tike 
school prefects rather than modern 
professionals. 

Of course it would be naive to expect 
our political parties to abandon collective 
responsibility on every issue. In Britain 


it is central to persuading the electorate 
that you can form a credible government 
and take difficult decisions together. 
Where specific policy decisions have 
been taken by Cabinet or Shadow Cabi- 
net after proper discussion then members 
who disagree have the option (too infre- 
quently used) to resign and explain then- 
reasons. Otherwise the continual public 
cacophony of ministers contradicting 
each other, or resiling from each others' 
unpopular policies would drown out all 
sensible debate. Only in Israel, it seems, 
is the system robust enough to allow the 
public lo know about the inner discussion 
of cabinet, and to be told how ministers 
have voted. 

So the question is where you draw the 
tine. On broad issues of poUcy direction 
and on questions where public debate has 
not reached a conclusion (such as over 
drugs, the future of the welfare state and 
Europe) il is crazy for leadingpoliticians 
In every party to be so constrained. Sure, 
it is much more convenient for the spin- 
doctors, the political ad agencies and the 
party managers if all the brethren sing 
resolutely from the same hymn book. It 
means no more headlines about “embar- 
rassment", no more “gaffes”, no more 
“ted faces”. 

But when -as now- we live in an age 
that demands a boldness of vision and an 
openness of debate, such caution actually 
jeopardises the seardi for solutions and 
policies. Adverse headlines in the Daily 
Rail or the soaiaway Bun may be unpleas- 
ant, but stifling discussion is, in the long 
term, much worse. 


ANOTHER VIEW 


Chris Davies 


I’ve been there, Clare 


W hat a pathetic bunch of people 
politicians can be. When it comes 
to the drugs issue we’re mostly out of 
touch, trailing hopelessly behind our law 
enforcers and too frightened to stick our 
heads above the parapet. 

And with good reason. Clare Short airs 
her concerns, echoing the Liberal Demo- 
crats in calling for a serious review of our 
drugs laws, and instantly she is attacked 
by party colleagues and opponents alike. 

iSrc been there, Garc. Never a day 
passed during my by-cicction campaign 
without my being accused of being “soft 
on drugs”. But il wasn't the lories who did 
most of the attacking, it was the Labour 
Party and its spm-doctor-in-cbief; Peter 
Mandelson. 

Fortunately my Liberal Democrat col- 
leagues supported me frilly, as well they 
might, for the views I hold are not only 
in line with party policy but very similar 
lo the Association of Chief Police Offi- 
cers. Have you noticed, by the way, that 
the Home Secretary only listens to the 
chief constables when he likes what they 
have to say? 

I don't want an approach that is soft on 
drugs, but one which is hard on the 
criminal drug barons. Yet nothing; will be 
achieved so tong as we ignore reality. 
Some 6 million British citizens are said 


imented with something a lot stronger. 
The vast majority will have suffered fewer 
vB-effeds than those produced by nicotine 


addiction or excess alcohol. Our law 
makes criminals of millions of people who 
have done no harm to others. We even 
penalise cancer patients and those with 
multiple sclerosis by denying them access 
to the therapeutic properties of cannabis. 

The approach taken by most govern- 
ment and opposition leaders is to call for 
more of the same, lb avoid attack by 
opponents seeking to score political 
points, they claim that the existing 
approach to enforcement will one day suc> 
ceed in curbing drugs use. 

Hard drugs can do immense harm, but 
the existing raws offer no solution to the 
problem. The prohibition approach isn’t 
working in any other country and there 
is no sign that it trill work here. 

I am convinced that the criminality 
associated with the drugs trade is now a 
greater threat to society than the effects 
of the drugs themselves. But while politi- 
cians keep their heads buried in the sand 
the drugs barons will keep laughing all 
the way lo the bank. 

It is time to study the full range of 
alternative strategies, and Liberal Demo- 
crats believe that a royal commission 
could provide the best forum for serious 
discussion. 

There win be no easy answers. But MBs 
should at least have the courage to start 
asking the questions. 

The writer is Liberal Democrat MP for 
Utdebomutfi and Saddtewortiu 
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Beds under the bed 


- LETTERS TO THE EDITOR - 

Let’s be honest about the economics of trade South Africa’s time to forgive 


From Mr George Walden, MP 
Sir Yesterday you carried Sir 
Alan liters’ article “A secret 
member of the ERM?”, opposing 
a single currency and commend- 
ing himself on his own infallibil- 
ity. Since Sr Alan is standing 
against Kenneth Clarke in Sir 
James Goldsmith's Referendum 
Party in the next election, pre- 
sumably with a view to replacing 
him as Chancellor, tbe views of Sir 
James - his backer and putative 
Prime Minister - are pertinent. 

Sr James’s excellent book The 
Trap shows that Sir Alan and him- 
self are out of step on the fun- 
damental questions of interna- 
tional economics. 1 chanced to 
read The Trap both in French (Le 
Piigc) and English. For reasons 
best known to Sir James, his 
study defence of the ERM was 
omitted from the English version. 
Sir Alan should know that Le 
Pi&gc included the words: 

IS we want a free market in 
Europe it is imperative to accept 
a monetary disciptme. You know, 
the ERM, as it was conceived, 
worked welL It was a flexible 
mechanism ... It is necessary to 
prevent competitive devaluations 
which would completely skew 
the market. 

The latter sentiment is identical 
with that of the French govern- 
ment, whose policies Sir Alan 
derides in his article. 

On the ERM side, Sir Alan has 
an excuse, though he should read 
Le P&ge in the original, but there 
is no excuse for his failure to 
declare his disagreement with 
Sir James on something even 

The views of 
those who watch 

From Dr Stephen Castell 
Sin Id justifying the Independent 
Television Commission's choice 
of winner for the Channel 5 
bcence - on qualify, not “highest 
bidder”, grounds - Sir Georg© 
Russell, its chairman, said that 
“exercising discretion on pro- 
gramme qualify was dap bang in 
the middle of our job”. The 
worry, however, is that the ITC 
appears to believe it may conduct 
its assessment of licence bids 
accorxfing to its own definition of 
tbe word “quality". 

British Standard BS4778 
defines quality as the: 
totality of features and charac- 
teristics of a product or service 

which bear cm its abflify to satisfy 
a riven need. 


more fun dam ental than the 
ERM: namely free trade. Sir 
Alan speaks and writes like a 
free-trade fetishist. Sir James - an 
intelligent, experienced and 
reflective man - takes a wider 
view. The main strength of his 
book was that it asked questions 
about the consequences of unre- 
strained global free trade, not just 
for European employment, but 
for Europe's culture, communi- 
ties, institutions and ecology. 

I suspect I know why Sir James 
adapted his book somewhat for 
Anglo-Saxon consumption: the 
British abhor paradox, and Sir 
James's opposition to a single 
currency and su ppo rt fen- the 
principle of tbe ERM, though 
perfectly logical, were thought 
too confusing for an English 
audience. 

None of this features in the 
Walters/Goldsmith election man- 
ifesto, which is simplistic stuff. It 
is easy to ad c loaded questions 
about domination by Brussels 
and a single currency; many of us, 
myself included, are against both. 
It is infinitely harder to pose tbe 
real questions, such as the long- 
term effects of competitive deval- 
uations, and where global free 
trade is taking us. Sir James has 
done this in his book. Why fed 
shy about it? And why sponsor 
candidates who dodge funda- 
mental issues. 

Yours faithfully, 

George Walden 
MP for Buckingham (Con) 
House of Commons 
London, SW1 
30 October 


From Sir Bed Catherwood 
Sin Alan ters has always been 
right about the EMS. It was, and 
is, too weak. With a free market 
in goods, services and, finally, 
capital, each country defending 
its exchange rate out of its own 
currency reserves, the countries 
in deficit were vulnerable to the 
loss of half their reserves before 
breakfast at the touch of a thou- 
sand electronic buttons. 

There are only two answers: 
Sir Alan's is to float the currency; 
the European Union's is to form 
a currency union that is too 
strong for the speculators. But 
we. of all people, should know the 
cost of floating. We have lost 
nine-tenths of the value of our 
currency since the pound floated, 
and until we fixed the pound in 
the ERM, inadequate as it was, 
the assumption in wage bargain- 
ing was that we were a chronically 
inflationary economy. 

Since we fired, we have had 
the lowest rate of inflation for 
decades, despite our exit from the 
ERM and a devaluation, which 
has raised the costs of imports. 
But the potential for inflation has 
not gone away. 

What is Sir Alan’s message to 
the Ford Motor Company, now 
faced once more with a double- 
digit claim? And why should the 
Chancellor not try to keep the 
exchange rate stable and infla- 
tionary expectations low? Nation- 
alism has a high economicprice. 
Yours sincerely, 

Fred Catherwood 
B alsham, Cambridgeshire 
30 October 


From Mr Moritz van den Berg 
Sin Tbe campaign a gainst John 
Lloyd, the Labour Party candi- 
date for Exeter, is itt-founded and 
vindictive f* Terrorism’ returns 
to haunt candidate”, 27 October). 

I was a friend of John Harris, 
the anti-apartheid activist who (as 
your story tells) was executed in 
Pretoria on 1 April, 1965. After 
the explosion at Johannesburg 
station on 24 July, 1964 I was 
among those arrested by the 
securitypohoe and held for inter- 
rogation in Pretoria gaoL Fol- 
lowing my release on 27 August, 
I attended the whole of the Har- 
ris trial in the Transvaal Supreme 
Court and was present when 
Lkwd gave evidence against Har- 
ris fyvho had, by then, signed a flail 
confession). I corresponded with 
Jolm Harris in the death cell after 
his conviction and visited him 
regularly in Pretoria gaol, our last 
conversation bring on the day 
before his execution. 

I want to place on record that 
John Harris bore John Lloyd no 
grudge, said so, and tried (I 
befieve) to convey this message to 
Lloyd -whether successfully or not 
I do not know. Indeed, he had no 
grounds for any grudge. Lloyd was 
innocent of an act planned and 
executed entirety by Harris but 
found himself at nsk of being 
charged as an accessory to an 


Quality is thus not simply 
some private, unstated view of 
perfection. It is, by the relevant 
standards to which the ITC like 
everyone else, is obliged to- 
adhere, “fitness for purpose”. 
Best practice in management 
and delivery of quality dictates 
that this purpose, and need, must 
be carefully formulated by those 
for whom the service is intended, 
and, once agreed by them, escpHc- 
itty and unambiguously written 
down. 


Fares fair 

From Mr Nabuto Sakamoto 
Sin 1 am writing in response to 
the article about the British Rail 
sell-off (“Few takers for rail sell- 
off”. 23 October). The Japanese 
government sola its railway sys- 
tem to a private company several 
years ago; since then, its service 
has improved and Iras started to 
be more on time. Now trains haw 
a restaurant and better service; 


None of this was done for the 
Channel 5 bid evaluation 
process. No attempt has been 
made by tbe ITC to seek from 
those for whom the service is 
intended, its viewers, what their 
need is and what they wish the 
purpose of the new service to be; 
nor, therefore, has this statement 
of requirement been clearly 
agreed and written out 
The lack of an adequate 
response from the ITC when we 
put this rather fundamental point 
to them was one reason why we 
did not proceed with a bid for the 
Channel 5 licence. For the good 
of the, as yet undefined, future 
of British digital terrestrial tele- , 
vision, it is dear that the Gov- 
ernment must set more trans- 
parent processes for achieving its < 
“qualify*. These must properly , 
reflect the wishes of all cus- 
tomers, and not simply those of 
a dique of broad caking estab- 
lishment suppliers. And if the 
ITC is to maintain a role in this 
“digital information supersky- 
way” future, it needs to sharpen 
its adherence to best practice in 
quality management 
Yours faithfully, 

Stephen Casiell 
C hairman 

Cbaimel5 Digital Television 
Witham, 

Essex 
23 October 


Lesbians and 
women’s issues 

From Mr Richard Berwick 
Sir In her review of Salty Cline’s 
award-winning new book^Ufting 
the Taboo: Women, Death and 
Dying (14 October), Polly Tbyn- 
bee takes issue with an idea that, 
at tbe moment of death, men and 
women might not be equal. It is 
an idea entirety her own. She has 
misread tbe book's argument, , 
which suggests that it is the lead- j 
up to death, the responses to ter- 
minal Alness and the experiences ! 
of bereavement that are different i 
for women and men. 

Ms Toynbee’s second distor- 
tion is in suggesting that tbe 
major focus oftbe book is on les- 
bians and that their inclusion is 
unwarranted. The book in feet 
{bases on the experiences and 
responses of dying women, 
bereaved women and women 
carers, who include mothers, 
daughters, widows and partoer- 
iess women from many different 
cultures and classes, whose sex- 
uality may be heterosexual, bisex- 
ual, celibate or lesbian. 

More critical is her penulti- 
mate sentence: 


they have even put a sauna on the 
train. 

When selling a railway sys- 
tem, we take the risk of titefere 
being raised, but I would prefer 

fo have a comfortable service that 
is on time, rather than paying less 
arid getting less, especially when 
I travel long distance- 
Yours faithfully, . 

Nobuto Sakamoto .. 

Osaka, Japan 
25 October 


just that they nave no place in 
studies about women perse. Tbe 

issues are atteriy different. 

Lesbians, like female hetero- 
sexuals, are women and there- 
fore patently have a place in' 
studies about women. Had Ms 
Tbynbee . written: “Nothing 
wrong with blacks ..." the evi- 
dent racism would, one hopes, 
have prevented her review from 


Yotns faithfully, 
Richard Beswkk 
Editorial Director 
Little Brown 
London, WC2 


HesuccumbedtouribearabiepEres- 
sure and went into the witness bat 
John Lloyd was guilty of human 
frailty, but then who isn’t? After 
these many years I fin: one wish 
him good luck. 

Yours feithfuify; 

Maritz van den Berg 
London, SW15 

Bom Mr Ron Press 

Sin The events m which John 

Lloyd was involved have been 

No profit from 
blood money 

Bom MrJohnAdey 
Sir. Your recent coverage of the 
sale of blood products to Thrfcsy 
may have left some confusion in 
readers’ min ds. First, it is impor- 
tant to distinguish between blood 
and its major component - ted 
ceDSy platelets, and plasma. Hos- 
pitals pay only a handling charge 

for the red cells and pla>ri»_i« 
needed for transfusions. This 
charge covers the cost of collect- 
ing testing processing and deliv- 
ering and do profit is involved. In 
order to meet the rising demand 
for red cells - amenity increasing 
lw4 per cent a year- the National 
Blood Service sometimes pro- 
duces a surplus of plasma. 

Plasma, is frozen and most is 
sent to the Bio Products Labo- 
ratory (BPL) to be made into a 
range of blood products, includ- 
ing Factor Vm for haemophili- 
acs. These products are licensed 
pharmaceuticals and sold in com- 
petitive markets. BPL offers sur- 
plus blood products for sale 
abroad onty if they are genuinely 
surplus to the needs of patients 

Letters should be addressed to 
Lena® to the Editor, The 
^dependent. One Canada Square, 

Canary Wharf; London E145DL 
and include a daytime telephone 

nmnbec (Euc 0171-293 2056; 


well documented. John Uoyd 
has, on numerous occasions, 
expressed his remorse and openty 
admitted his mistakes of that 
time. The liberation movement in 
tbe UK discussed these matters 
years ago and accepted his atone- 
ment as genuine. 

Other far more extreme cases 
illustrate the attitude of tbe ANG 
Dirk Coe tree was a member of a 
death squad that murdered anti- 
apartheid activists. He admitted 
bra mistakes and became active in 
the struggle for the end of . 
apartheid The ANC welcomed 
hra change of heart and accepted J 
his help and bona tides. 

South Africa has had a turbiK 
lent history. This has left a legacy 
of hatreds, cries for revenge, and 
traumas. The Government of. : 
National Unity, in which the 
African National Congress plays . 
a major rote, has opened the per- . 
spective for a new dispensation . 
where the past, having been 
revealed, can be a stepping stone 
to reconciliation and hope. The 
time for revenge and chasing 
ghosts is pasL We are surety big- 
ger than that 

For over 40 years 1 have been 
active in South Africa and the 
UK, in the African National 
Congress, the South African 
Congress of Trade Unions, and 
the anti-apartheid movement. I 
was accused of treason in the 
1950s and exiled in the 1960s. 
What we struggled for has come j 
to pass. Now is a time to build 
Do not let the mistakes of the 
past destroy our future. But more 1 | 
importantly do not let those mis-, 1 j 
ntfcac made in South Africa be j 
used for the generation of j 
vendettas in the UK. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ron Press 
London, N2 
29 October 


in the UK. BPL pays a shard^ifj 
the costs referred to above and; 
sets its prices at a level to recover: 
these and other costs. It does not' 
make a profit. The money from' 
these sales is reinvested in the' 
service and benefits patients in 
this country. The National Blood! 
Service never collects blood in! 
order to create a surplus. 

The alternative to selling the : 
surplus products is to burn them. 
Although the idea of giving them 
away free to countries that need 
them sounds attractive, it is not 
always viable. When efforts have 
been made to do (his tty other 
org a nisations it has not proved 
possible to ensure that the prod- 
ucts reached the patients for 
whom they were intended 

The National Blood Service has 
asked donors about this issue in 
the past and they have generally 
agreed that it would be preferable 
to sell the products and reinvest 
tbe proceeds in the service rather 
than to bum them. A further sur- 
vey is soon to be conducted. 
Yours sincerely, 

John Adey 

Chief Executive , 

National Blood Service ' j 

Watford, Hertfordshire 
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Uttm may be edited for leneth 

and darifyWfe regret tha* 
unable to acknowledge 

ohpoWished letters. 


Sorry sight 

Bom Mr Tony Kelt/ v 

Sin Kate Ranlan (fetter, 28 Octo- 
ber) is concerned about how to 
say sony to another driver when- 
she makes a mistake; I cross! 
myself- a sure sign of penitence. . 
Youjs feithfuify, ! 

Tony Kelly 

Oxford \ 
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I sn’t it curious that whenever anyone 
in politics says anything stoking we 
are immediately assured that they 
: don’t matter, or didn't mean it or, in 
: really grave cases, were ‘‘speaking in 
apersonal capacity”? Whether ft be 
Clare Short on soft drugs or Chris Pat- 
ten and Norman Lamont on the role 
of the state, the sharpest voices are 
coming from offside, and the leaders 
of the two big parties aze jumping m 
alarm whenever they’re heard. 

Partly this is because we have 
reached the pre-electoral stage of the 
cycle when politicians who are prepar- 
ing to face the country are therefore 
closed to debate or intellectual chal- 
lenge. (Odd, but that’s the way we do 
things here.) And it sn’t helped by the 
fact that both are taking anything out 
of the ordinary and describing it as the 
hidden agenda of then- opponents. . 

Consider the past couple of days. 
On Sunday, Qare Short spoke about 
drugs in a. thoughtful way. Whether 
yon agreed with her or not she was 
being serious and making a serious 
point - sounding rather like one of 
those Liberal Democrats the Labour 
Party leadership so cheerily abased. 
But in our prudish political culture, 
^mainstream politicians are only 
flowed to say one thing about soft 
drugs. She said the other thing So the 
Tory party bounced up and down, 
yelling “tee-hee” and suggesting that 
the real face of Labour had been 
exposed -when in fact its thinking on 
this subject is just as duDy conserva- 
tive as their own. 

Then, yesterday morning, Labour 
attacked the Conservative Party as a 
bunch of extremist anti-European 
nutters who want to dose down the 
welfare state. It suggested that the 
speeches of ex-MFs and fringe MPs 


were a genuine reflection of the think- 
ing in Downing Street And, however 
badly misconceived foelbries’ new 
machorighiist' rhetoric may be, 
they’re not John Mqor is a trimmer; 
be isn’t an antt European. 

More importantly, whether one 
agrees with' Unis Patten on taxation, 
or the anti- Eur opean Thries, or many 
other aftics of orthodoxy, it is plain 
that they have a serious case to put to 
the country. Like Clare Short, theyare 
to be congratulated on their courage 
and plant-speaking. Like Clare Short, 
they are good for politics. People are 
not turned off so much by the out- 
spokenness of anti-Europeans or 
J-ah mir liberals, but by the mind- 
numbing qualities of apolitical a genda 
tTTmted to a few over-rehearsed and 
implausible lines dictated by parly 
officials and PR gurus. 

• La ns take^fOT Instance, the current 
stale of the economic argument where, 
verbally at least,.a gap is opening up 
again between the main parties. 
Labour wants years of higher spend- 
ing on education, training and the 
infrastructure. Blair wants a culture of 
“investment”, a cohesive, self-confi- 
dent, well-educated sotietyled by the 
state. The Conservatives, by contrast; 
want a culture of “ente rp rise”, by 
which they mean lower taxes, greater 
mobility of labour and a smaller pub- 
lic sector, in order to attract capital 
and grow the private sector. 

Labour is idling security; theTbiies 
are selling the vigorous virtue of inse- 
curity. As they once did with Japan 
and Germany, both now use and 
abuse Asia’s “tiger” eexmomy statistics 
to justify their alternative visions. For 
the Tbries, these are young, anti- 
statist countries. For Labour, they are 
shrewdly dirigiste and focused states. 



ANDREW MARR 

Columnist of the Year 


Labour is selling 
security; the Tories 
are selling- insecurity 


There is a long history nf using Tnfcfy 

visions of Abroad as propaganda for 
omTocal quarrels. But at least we have 
a dear alternative presented by the 
mainstream party leaderships, an 
important quarrel about our eco- 
nomic destiny which both Tboy Blair 
and John Major would like us to 
judge them by. Don’t we? 

Well, no. The problem is that ft is, 
thus far. a dishonest argument, 
because neither Labour nor the Con- 
servatives have the faintest idea about 
bow to get from here to there. They 
have rhetorical conviction but not the 
political courage to match ft. 

Kir Labour, the dilemma is how to 
obtain the years of investment and 
social building without taxing the 
country even more heavily than the 
Conservatives in the interim - how to 
get to virtuous high bn’estmeni with- 
out going through malign, unpopular 
high spouting first Until Labour 
comes op with dearer explanations it 
is sensible to regard this, with some 
scepticism, as the economic equiva- 


lent of the search for the North-west 
passage . 

The C o nservatives’ dilemma is 
equal and opposite. They have yet to 
trnnkof a route from the high-spend- 
ing state to a state which takes much 
less, but which doesn’t take them vza 
the electorafly-dangerous territory of 
real cuts w hich hint real voters. And 
this is the case even with some of those 

speaking boldly from the wings- 

Chris Patten argued last week that 
we must get the share of spending dra- 
matically down but without “a slash 
and burn approach” or hurting the 
poor. Yet the one inescapably involves 
the other; the most pohtically vulner- 
able portion of pntnic spending isn’t 
what the stale deles directly (for exam- 
ple, defence, law and order), but what 
it drams, what ft takes from citizens 
and then gives back to them, and their 
neighbours, |o the form of grants, wel- 
fare and so on. 

By the broadest definition, cm Ttea- 
- sury figures, this accounts for nearly 
SO per cent of the state sector. It is the 
grate as agent of redistribution which 
is most at risk from the fashionable 
anti-statist agenda: all Tbries, acade- 
mics and MPs, right and left, should 
acknowledge this. East or West, there 
is no such beast on earth as a One 
Nation neo-liberal. 

Tbiy ministers have made progress 
in cutting longer-term commitments, 
notably on pensions. Harsher welfare 
rules have come; more are coming. Yet 
until the Conservatives propose areas 
of welfare from which the state should 
withdraw, or follow Norman Lamont 
in suggesting NHS charges, our scep- 
ticism about their anti-statist rhetoric 
should match our scepticism about 
Labour’s investment society. 

Now - to lean across this printed 


pulpit and drop an octave - what 
would a more honest pre -electoral 
argument between the parties on this 
central question sound like? It would 
certainly involve concrete Conserva- 
tive proposals for state withdrawal, for 
real cats, in order to turn this old lion 
into a young dragon. We cannot 
become the “enterprise centre for 
Europe” by patting a few more civil 
servants on short-tom contracts. And, 
on the other side, such a debate would 
require Labour to come clean on why 
it wouldn’t be cutting any taxes for a 
decade, and why some taxes might 
rise, in order to build a more secure, 
more prosperous Britain in the 2010s. 

We have fragments of this conver- 
sation about the hard choices ahead, 
but they aren’t coming from the party 

le adership s. The tough stuff is coming, 
almost exclusively, from people on the 
fringe - from the Liberal Democrats, 
who are used as an unpaid think-tank 
by the other parties, and derided for 
their pains - or from retiring or mar- 
ginalised backbenchers, columnists, 
historians and governors of overseas 
possessions. From everyone, in fact, 
except the people who hold power, or 
are likely to hold it. 

There is, as so often, a split in the 
body politic between the serious lead- 
ers, whose messages are muffled and 
whose actions aie likely to be far more 
cautious than their messages; and the 
ideological outriders who are blurting 
out the uncomfortable truths. The out- 
riders are not negligible, because they 
nudge the leaders and thus the ship of 
state. A good rule of thumb for this 
pre-election period is to make a point 
of listening with special attention to 
everyone foe Great Ones assure us is 
marginal or “speaking in a personal 
capacity”. 


As Lord Nolan’s eye turns to universities, Greg Parston and David Albury examine the vexed subject of accountability 

Bringing academia to book 
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I n foe first, high-profile stage of its 
work foe Nolan committee - the 
Committee on Standards in Public 
Life - examined politically contro- 
versial issues concerning ministers, 
MPs, civil servants and quangos. In its 
second stage it is turnizig its attention 
^ to “local public spending bodies” 
TnchittiTig universities. 

A number of critical incidents and 
growing anxiety have stimulated this 
concern about higher education. The 
vice-chancellor at the University of 
Huddersfield, who had lost the confi- 
dence of staff was offered a severance 
package of more than £400,000wirich 
was reduced only after foe interven- 
tion of foe Higher Education Kmding 
Council for England. 

In this society, 
universities can no 
longer claim a private 
monopoly on knowledge 

The vice-chancellor of Portsmouth 
University, who held a post as chair- 
man of an NHS trust alongside his uni- 
versity duties, resigned following 
allegations concerning improper 

ablecnriy to members of the univer- 
sity under draconian conditions. 

“Gagging clauses” have been used 
to prevent senior managers and other 
staff from discusring criticisms and 
shortcomings in foe r unning of higher 
education institutions. Staff and. stu- 
dems have been excluded from gorem- 
. mg bodies, leaving small, self-perpet- 
uating and unrepresentative groups of 
governors to make key decisions. And 
in many universities and colleges, an 
increasing gulf has opened up between 
academic staff and senior managers. 

Although higher education has not 
been exposed to the sweepingrefonns 
that have characterised the health ser- 
vice and local government, it has faced 
significant challenges and chaxige& 
Most apparent is the transformation in 
the student population: more than 

30 percentof 18- to 21-year-olds are in 

higher education, compeued with fewer 
foan 10 percent in the Sixties, and there 
are now more women, mature, part- 
time «nd e thnic minority students. 

Vice-chancellors, deans and acad- 
emic staff have had to cope with this 
expansion and diversification again st 
a background of decreasing funding, _ 


Generation Why 



academic freedom, current calls for 
greater accountability are seen by 
some as hindering foe processes of 
research, tp-arhmg and learning. 

But in a knowledge-based society, 
universities and colleges can no longer 
claim a private monopoly on know- 
ledge generation, transmission and 
use. Educational gain takes place in a 
variety of forms, locations and organ- 
isations. Tb render higher education 
institutions accountable requires, as 
with other public services, not just rep- 
resentation of stakeholders in their 
governance but also foe formation of 
partnerships with all those concerned 
with foe intellectual and vocational 
development of individuals, enter- 
prises and society. 


The paradox is that 
through privatisation, 
the private may be 
made more public 


pressure to increase research and to 
contribute to regional development, 
and questioning of foe standards (and 
relevance) of both entry requirements 
and the qualifications awarded. 

The Nolan committee’s study of 
Universities 'is graded by the “seven 
principles of pubtic life” identified in 



objectivity, mtegrity, honesty, account- 
ability, opensess and leadership. Is its 
invit^ionforsubmisskuisto the stndy. 


and acceptability of governors; die 
role of governing ixxfies in relation to 
managers and staff; and safeguards m 
respect of conflict of interest 
This political agenda, however 
important codes of practice and due 
process in m ana g e m ent are, sits 
uneasily within a wider view of public 
service accountability. Managers in 


higher education, like those through- 
out the public sector, are accountable 
to a number of different, and often 
equally demanding, stakeholders, 
including students, staff, communities, 
companies, politicians and taxpayers, 
each with their own perceptions and 
priorities. Academic managers need to 
strike a balance between claims for 
more cost-effective delivery and better 
educational outcomes? between insis- 
tence on strongpofoananoe relative to 
’jtical directives and the provision of 
and research opportunities 
fto local orintg wdnarcondftkiiB; 

Their strategies have to include 
not just improving efficiency and value 
fig money, or planning and investment 
in new patterns of teaching and leam- 


tices and eliminating treasured but 
outdated procedures, and working in 


partnership with other organisations 
and foe public to achieve common 
goals. All of this must be done while 
making organisational changes and 
objectives explicit and adherent to 
accepted codes and standards. 

At different times managers may 
find themselves bong driven towards 
one set of responses or one type of 
demand to the exclusion of others. 
And that is what ISkdan could do. But 
in foe long run, educational gain for 
society and foe individual can be 
achieved only by an integrated and 
balanced approach to all of foe 
demands of aft of higher education’s 
stakeholders. That is the bottom line 
of public service accountability. 

Brought up in an era when univer- 
sities and foe staff within them were 
insulated from the demands of the 
polity and foe public by foe mantle of 


The parades of the past decade may 
be that through the privatisation of 
parts of foe public sector, the hitherto 
private may be made more public - 
from the salaries and interests of vice- 
chancellors and senior executives to 
the arcane mysteries of selection cri- 
teria and assessment boards. 

“Academic freedom” and “institu- 
tional autonomy”, for so long foe pri- 
vate defences against encroaching 
governments or religions, are in need 
of redefinition to render knowledge 
and learning more pablidy accessible. 
The Nolan committee's work may 
help. But foe challenge for higher edu- 
cation leadership from managers and 


of public accountability and to 
deliver on a more complex bottom 
line. 

Greg Parston is chief executive and 
David AIbwy is a Fellow in Organisa- 
tional Development at the Office Of Pub- 
lic Management. 

• The ‘Independent' and the ‘Tunes 

Hitte r Education Suppkment'arespon- 
soring a conference organised by the 
Office for Puj& Management to explore 
some of the questions raised in this ard- 
ck. It wiU be held on 30 November at the 
Queen EGzabeth U Conference Centre, 
Westminster Details firm Debra Cart- 
ledge on 0171-833 1973. 
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It’s no grind for 
a seasoned cook 


I have been looking at the 
new Delia Smith cookery 
book and I am not surprised to 
find that ft suffers from foe 
same grievous fault as almost 
every other cookery book. In 
other words, it describes excel- 
lently the way Delia Smith 
cooks but it has almost nothing 
to do with foe way that you or 
1 cook. 

Shall 1 give you an example? 
The other day I was doing a 
recipe out of a book of hers, 
and came to the ample instruc- 
tion: “Now add some black 
pepper - just give a few turns 
of foe pepper mill into foe 
saucepan and stir in.” 1 picked 
up our pepper mill with my wet 
hands ana gave a few turns. 
Nothing came out. I shook foe 
mill. No sound was made. It 
was empty. I went to find the 
peppercorns. They were not in 
their usual place. I vaguely 
remembered my wife saying 
that she was going to put them 
in a safer place from now on. 

What I could cot remember 
was where. I hunted round the 
larder till I came to a small pot 
of what were dearly pepper- 
corns, if quite big ones, and 
filled foe pepper mill and gave 
a few turns. 

Later, when tasting foe dish 
1 had made, my wife said: “Is it 
my imagination, or does it taste 
of juniper berries?” 

Yes. I bad managed to grind 
a few juniper bemes into foe 
dish, mistaking them for pep- 
percorns. I admit it. But I feel 
Delia Smith should have 
wanted me against it. In fact, 
there should have been a 
whole series of hints in foe 
book, telling me to label pep- 
percorns, telling me how to 
distinguish between pepper 
and juniper when in a hurry, 
warning me to replace pepper 
when foe wife tries to move it, 
and so on. 

Well, if Delia Smith cannot 
do it, 1 can. Today 1 am bring- 
ing you foe basic rules of 
kitchenwork as perfected in 
my kitchen over the years, and 
none of them, as far as I know, 
ever mentioned in a cookery 
book anywhere. 

L Close all kitchen drawers 
while cooking. There is a temp- 
tation, while doing a compli- 
cated recipe, to keep drawers 
open so that you can get at 
things, and so that you don't 
have to pull at drawer handles 
with wet hands. This is a false 
economy, because almost 
invariably when you are work- 
ing with flour or rice or bread- 
crumbs or anything which 
moves in a draught, foe stuff 
will float off the working sur- 
face and into foe drawer. Sev- 
eral times after baking bread T 
have discovered our entire cut- 
lery drawer covered in a thin 
layer of powder, as if a nearly 
volcano had recently half-heart- 
edly erupted. And it is no use 
trying to vacuum clean foe 
drawer. I have tried. It does not 


work. You have to wash every- 
thing again. 

2. Always leave at least one 
tap running. Most recipes cull 
for the addition of water sooner 
or later. Very often this comes 
at a moment when for some 
reason or other ft is difficult to 
turn on the tap - your hands are 
wet or greasy, or the lap is con- 
cealed beneath dirty washing, 
or something. Much' simpler to 
leave it running. 

3. Always have an apron on. 
This is for two reasons. One is 
that whenever you do not have 
an apron on, you sooner or 
later wish you had, because your 
shirt collects splashes of milk, 
oil, water, etc. The other is that 
if you have an apron on and 
someooe calls, rt is easier to get 
rid of them. Also, it is easier to 
wipe hands on an apron than a 
shirt, especially if you have cut 
yourself. Talking of which ... 

4. If your recipe calls for the 
use of very sharp knives, wear 
pink or red clothing. Also, 
make sure that the recipe can 



MILES KINGTON 


be pinkish, or have a red swirl 
in it, without seeming odd. This 
is self-explanatory. 

5. Never; if it can be avoided, 
cook from a recipe which 
Involves turning the page of the 
book. There is a danger of get- 
ting into a position in whuh you 
cannot turn foe page of the 
cookbook you are consulting 
without irremediably soiling 
the pages so foal they stick 
together. It is also very annoy- 
ing to turn the page and read: 
“Now add foe rest of the but- 
ter”, when you cannot remem- 
ber haring used any butter at all 
so far and are not in a happy 
position to turn back. 

But there is a worse danger 
- that of turning two pages by 
mistake and carrying on with a 
quite different recipe. This hap- 
pened to me recently. I was 
happily trying out some version 
of viebyssoise soup when I 
turned the page(s) and read: 
“Now throw spoonfuls of the 
mixture, one at a time, into hot 
bo fling fat”. I had strayed into 
a recipe for some kind of 
dumplings. Thank God some 
kind of basic instinct stayed my 
hand, though I still wonder 
what deep-fried vichyssoise 
lumps would have been like. 

My solution is to now to buy 
two copies of every cookery 
book and have both pages of a 
recipe visible simultaneously. 

More hints soon. Meanwhile, 
good cooking, chums, and steer 
clear of those cranberries' 
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Lloyd’s to reveal trust plan to names 

Lloyd's of London will today reveal plans for setting up on trust 
lines the giant reinsurance vehicle it hopes will rescue it from 
the crushing burden of old loss-making policies. Lloyd’s will tell 
names, whose money will provide the capital for Equilas, tha t 
a trust is the best way of getting back to them any eventual prof- 
its from the reinsurance venture. 

The fate of the whole ambitious reconstruction and renewal 
plan for Lloyd s, of which the setting up of Equitas is a key el- 
ement will also be influenced today by a key High Court rul- 
ing in the lone-lasting Merrett trial. This is the first big Lloyd’s 
trial brought by loss-making names involving auditors, in this 
case Ernst &Whinney (now part of Ernst & Young). 

Open-ended proposals from SIB 

The Securities and Investments Board yesterday published its 
detailed plans for open-ended investment companies, the new 
investments combining the virtues of unit trusts and invest- 
ment trusts, which the industry hopes will attract new investors 
mi- aiM ® a * so open up new markets in Europe where 
UK unit trusts cannot be sold. Interested parties now have 
tw o months to pass final comments before the proposals are 
finalised. 

Double boost for Trafalgar House 

A ClOm asset disposal and a likely £2Q0m road building job gave 
a much needed boost to Trafalgar House yesterday. The strug- 
gling conglomerate’s shares dosed OJp higher at 22.75p after 
il unnwiKisi] the sale of the floating oD production faciUty, emer- 
ald Producer, and said ii had been named, with George Wim- 
pey. as the Government's preferred bidder on the planned Al/Ml 
Link road. A consortium of Laing, "Tarmac and Welsh Wi ter will 
pick up the contract if Trafs and Wimpey fail to secure finance. 

New president for biotech lobby group 

Sir WilUam Stewart, former chief scientific adviser to the Cab- 
inet Office, . has been appointed president of the Biolndusby As- 
0 ]ob yy S^up for Britain’s biotechnology companies. 
Sff Wimam, who played a significant role in the development 
of the Governments 1993 white paper on science, engineering 
and technology’. .retired from the Cabinet Office in JuneTHe k- 
places Dr Ron Coleman. 

Aid for Seat set for clearance 

The European Commission is expected today to dear a 46bn 
peseta restructuring and state aid package for Spain’s car group 
Scat. Meanwhile, Iberia, the troubled Spanish amine, is tho ugh t 
ready’ to sell its investments in an Argentine operator as a con- 
dition of a 130bn peseta subsidy awaiting EC approval 

Brockbank in talks with investors 

Brockbank Group, the Lloyd's underwriting agent, said it was 
in talks with potential investors. The board said ii bad long been 
the group’s intention to seek investors in its business to support 
the underwriting activities of the group's managed syndicates. 

Takeover discussions at car group 

The board of the car distribution group Frank G Gates last night 
said it was in talks which could lead to part or all of the com- 
pany being taken over by members of the Gates family. 


PIA gets tough on pension com 



Niccicurn 

Hundreds of thousands of 
victims of the pension transfer 
scandal are being denied 
compensation because their 
financial advisers are boycotting 
the system designed to give 
them redress. 

More than half of Britain's 
3,500 independent fmawfai ad- 
visers are refusing to cany out 
the first stage of a review laid 
down by their watchdog, the 
Personal Investment Authority. 
They now face the prospect of 
up to £lm in fines overall, or 


even a ban on their right to give 
financial advice unless special 
forms they were meant to fill in 
two months ago are returned. 

A PIA spoilsman said: “The 
firms that are not sending in the 
forms are breaching our rules. 
This review is extremely im- 
portant for investors. If we find 
that someone is not caxiying it 
out simply because they do not 
want to then we can tare disci- 
plinary action. The exact nature 
of any action win be for a board 
meeting to decide on in two 
weeks' time.” 

Gareth Man, managing di- 


rector of Moore Mare Bradley, 
who is afeo a member of the reg- 
ulator's pensions committee, 
said: “Jf we are seen by thepub- 
Uc as standing m the way of giv- 
ing people the compensation 
they are entitled to, tnen it will 
lead to a massive loss of confi- 
dence in our sector.” 

The PlAs new get-tough pol- 
ity towarcte its snaOermembecs 
follows growing concern over 
the watchdogs ability to enforce 
its compensation mechanism. 

The policy follows an inquiry 
by the Gty’s most senior n — 
lator, die Securities and 


vestments Board, whkii showed 
that up to 1.5 miflioo , people 
may have wrongly jbeeft ad- 


[n- 


aon. COT^jensatii^tfifimcoidd 
cost up to £3bn. 

In April, the PIA promised 
that 350,000 of the most urgent 
reviews, including many who 
had already reared or were 
dose to pensionable age; would 
be completed by Quishnas. It 
now privately admits this 
timetable is no longer posable. 

Last week, the contract for a 
software programme to review 
all pension transfer cases for the 


PIA was handed to Pensions 
and Actuarial Serviccs,acom- 

outer firm. In so domg. the PIA 

snubbed another , company, 

Marlborough Stirling, domg 
the same job for the insurance 
industry. Some experts believe 
rh* tun systems win 


integrating the two system* 
can£ monte of further delays. 

The review has also been 
mired in a bitter dilute be- 
tween regulators and profes- 
sional indemnity insurers, who 
provide cover for financial ad- 
visers. PI insurers would be ex- 
pected to meet the vast bulk of 

advisers’ compensation bills. 


manning to hundreds of mil- 
lions of pounds. . 

Insurers have told .advisere 
that if they carry out the pen- 
sions review their caver will be 
voided because they are en- 
couraging their clients to claim 
compensation against them. 

In June, a legal butte on this 
issue was resolved in the regu- 
lators’ favour. But advisers were 
told they could consider any risk 
to their indemnity cover when 
reviewing cases. Despite most 
insurers now telling them that 
cpp fin in the special form, 
many are still refusing. 


Retail surprise: Analysts attack choice of former public sector manager to revive ailing high street g roup 

Post Office 
executive to 
take over at 
WH Smith 


NIGEL COPE 

Bill Cockburn, the former Post 
Office chief executive, will be 
paid almost £lm over the next 
two years to turn around the 
fortunes of the ailing high street 
retailer, WH Smith. 

The company confirmed yes- 
terday that Mr Cockburn, who 
is 52, will join the WH Smith 
board tomorrow and become 
chief executive on 1 January 
when Sir Malcolm Field retires. 

He will be paid £425,000 a 
year for a two-year rolling con- 
tract This will be reduced to 
one year thereafter. He will also 
be awarded share options in the 
company next February, al- 
though the number has not yet 
been decided. 

His appointment was imme- 
diately criticised in the City 


where analysts expressed sur- 
prise that the company had se- 
lected a candidate who has 
spent his entire working life in 
ae public sector with the Post 



High-rise to high street: 
Bill Cockburn of WH Smith 


Mr Cockburn faces a tough 
challenge at a company whose 
p r ofi ts have been ravaged by 
tough conditions on the high 
street and fierce competition 
from the supermarkets. 

One of the attacks Mr Cock- 
bum feces is the challenge from 
Tesco on the distribution of 

newspapers and mflgaa nes_ TH 

tike to understand that a bit 
more,” Mr Cockburn said. 

Although he declined to 
make any early statements on 
strategy he denied that the 
jump from a state-owned mo- 
nopoly to a quoted company in 
the full glare of private com- 
petition would prove a problem. 

However, City analysts ex- 
pressed surprise at the compa- 
ny's choice. One said: “This is 
not a conventional retail ap- 
pointment Fd have been hap- 
pier if it had been someone with 
a strong retail background but 
those people are in very short 
supply at the moment” 

Tbny Shiret, a longstanding 
critic of the group said it was a 
“surprise choice” but added: 
*Tm not prepared to write him 
off just because he has come . 
from the Post Office " 

Another analyst said: Tin 
not convinced that the Bast 
Office is a good training ground 



Shop front-line: WH Smith and its subsidiaries have been battered by tough conditions and unexpected competition 


for high quality of service and 
value retailing. It is not enough 
to change my stance on the 
group.” Institutional investors 
are also withholding judgement 
on fiie appointment: One fund 
manager described Mr Cock- 
burn as “a bit of an unknown 
quantity.” 

Justifying his decision, WH 
Smith’s chairman, Jeremy 
Hardie, said: T don’t think it 
matters where he’s come from. 
He’s a very good leader, good 
at managing change." He added 


that there had been four can- 
didates for the job. 

Mr Cockbnm has been frus- 
trated by the Government’s 
Mure to privatise the Post Of- 
fice and his departure has been 
expected. 

Commenting on his new role 
he said: Tm very excited. My 
first impression of WH Smith is 
that you’ve got a high street 
name that is deeply embedded 
m millions of peqpfe’s minds. It 
is like the Post Office - in touch 
with the community every day." 


Mr Cockbum's pay is sub- 
stantially more than the 
£250,000 he earned at the Post 
Office. It is also more than the 
£325,000 received by Sir Mai- . 
colm Field last year. WH Smith 
said the increase was due to a 
pensions adjustment Sir Mal- 
colm will receive “modest" 
compensation for agreeing to 
stay on past his previously 
agreed retirement date this 
August. 

The eldest of eight children, 
Mr Cockburn was bom in Ed- 


inburgh and raised in a high-rise 
flat and then a four-bedroom 
council house. Although he 
had sufficient qualifications to 
go to university, he left school 
at 18 and joined the Post Office. 
He has been developing his pri- 
vate sector experience recent- 
ly by accepting non-executive 
directorships. He joined the 
board of Lex. the car and truck 
dealership, three years ago and 
is also a non-executive director 
of Whitbread, the brewing and 
leisure group. 


Panel upholds 
takeover move 


The Takeover Panel has ruled 
out any form of substantive ac- 
tion to ban the use in takeover 
battles of “contracts for differ- 
ences" - derivative instruments 
that allow the bidder to profit 
from the upward movement in 
the target’s share price. 

Trafalgar House and its in- 
vestment bank adviser, Swiss 
Bank Corporation, caused a 
storm of controversy earlier 
this year by using the device to 
help cover the costs of bidding 
for Northern Electric. Some 
critics likened it to a form of in- 
sider dealing. 

However, after consultation 
in the City the Panel has derided 
against outlawing the practice. 
The view has been taken that, 
since bidders are allowed under 
a Companies Act exemption to 
profit by purchasing ahead of a 
Did physical stock m their bid 
targets, there is no reason why 
derivative instruments that do 
the same thing should be treat- 
ed differently. 

A minor rule change to deal 
with the use of derivatives af- 


ter the takeover bid has com- 
menced, is to be proposed, but 
this would only bring them into 
line with other disclosure 
provisions. 

Contractsfor differences and 
other derivative transactions 
entered into by the bidder or its 
associates during the course of 
a bid will be made disclosable 
in the same way as dealings in 
the physical stock. 

The Takeover Panel has con- 
sistently adopted a more relaxed 
view of the use of derivatives in 
takeovers than other City reg- 
ulators. It sees tittle difference 
between the economic interest 
a derivative gives in a takeover 
battle and that given by real 
shares. The rules should, there- 
fore, seek to treat them as the 
same, the Panel argues. 

In the Trafalgar case the con- 
tract for differences caused 
added controversy since it in- 
volved transactions in the shares 
of a range of other regional elec- 
tricity companies, as well as 
those in the target company. 
Northern Electric 


Express titles 



mAthew horsman 

United News and Media yes- 
terday denied speculation that! 
it was prepared to sell its 
press Newspaper titles, 
persistent rumours in the 
and among competitors. 

But a spokesman confirmed 
that the newspaper group was 
looking at W3ys of cutting costs 
by working with other newspa- 
per groups to print and dis- 
tribute their titles jointly. 

Rumours about the future of 
the Express group have been 
rife for several months, and last 
reached fever pitch when Unit- 
ed announced it was arttiug 220 
editorial and production jobs, in 
a move believed at the time to 
be linked to an eventual sale. 

Lord Stevens, chairman, de- 
clined to comment on the lat- 
est round of rumours. 

Analysts said that the news- 
paper group might be consid- 
ering a demerger, under which 
the more profitable cxhjbttk>as 
and magazine division would be 
listed separately from the 


ifegfosal and national neWspa- 

United is believed to be frus- 
| tutted that its more profitable 
" operations do notxeceive much 
attention from the City, where 
attention is drawn to the suf- 
fering Express titles. 

“Certainly a demerger could 
be on the cards," said one lead- 
ing analyst. “It would make 
more sense than to try to sell the 
titles into the current market.” 
Reports that the Express 
titles might fetch as much as 
£500m were discounted by 
analysts yesterday. “Most esti- 
mates place the value of the ti- 
des, where costs have been cut 
shar ply in recent months to 
overcome the effects of a cov- 
er price war, at about £25 Om. 

But they add that there are 
few buyers at a time when 
newsprint costs are rising and 
circulation stagnant or felling: 
Earlier thfryear, the compa- 
n y - cha nged its nam e from Unit- 
ed Newspapers to reflect its 
‘ l reliance on the exhi- 

business. 


M0 growth rate lowest for two years 


fiWL WALLACE 

Economics Editor 

The narrow measure of money 
rose by less than expected in Oc- 
tober, bringing its annual rate 
of growth down to the lowest for 
almost two years. The devel- 
opment will be useful ammu- 
nition for the Chancellor when 
he meets Eddie George to-, 
morrow at the monthly meeting 
that sets interest rates. 

The Bank of England seized 
to announce a 
Its through taps, 


four days. The Bank makes 
these announcements in nom- 
inal terms, so, because £50Qm 
has been raised through index- 
linked stocks that trade above 
par, , in practice it will, have 
raised considerably more. 

*iThis is a dear indication of . 
the pressures on the Bank of 
England togirt back cm track an 
funding,” said Nigel Richard- 
son, head of bond research at 
Yamaichi Inte rnational. As- 
suming the PSBR overshoots to 
£28bn, that would leave them' 


having to fund at £3bn a month 
in the final five months of the 
financial year, well above die 
rate so far this year. 
According to Simon Briscoe, 
UK economist at Nikko Eu- 
rope, fire figures suggest retail 
'speedily in the final .qoarterwSl 
be weaker than expected, M0 
has historically tended to track 
spending in the shops,-*5fce iro- 
pfreatious for output' and de- 
mand are wortymgV-be said. 


M0 increased by 03pfcr cent in 
October, well short of the mar- 
ket expectation of JD.5 per cent. 



Mortgages 

. . u . ., 

especially for 
directors and the 

self-employed 
...and no details 
of income needed! 


FINDING A MORTGAGE if you are self-employed 

or a director of your own company can be a frustrating 
experience. Many lenders will request 3 years ^Jqrt§> 
ftdl audited accounts before an application 
is even considered, whQst others now refuse * 

such applications completely. 

Allied Duobaii on the other hand, recognises these 

special requirements and, in conjunction with a 
major UK hank, has developed an exclusive mo rtgag e 
arrangement to cater for these needs. 

The scheme is available for purchases and 
re-mortgages and with a range of repayment methods. 

Yoai home Is at risk if you do not keep up repay- 
ments on a mortgage or other loan secured on it. 
Suitable security and adequate life cover may be 

required by the lender. Full written quotations 
on request 

Contact the Mortgage Desk at Freedman & Co. 
Tet 01727 836511 (24 Hours) Fax: 01727 840976 
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There is plenty 
wrong with rail 
privatisation 
but labour Is 
bartting up the 
wrong tree on 
this one’ 



Tf Clare Short, Labours new transport front- 
Abencber, expects help in the fight against 
rafl privatisation from her framer colleague^ 
Neal Kbmocfc, she mil almost certaoly be <fis- 
appointed-Tbtiefieve &efaeadKnes,MrlQn- 
nodc could prove a hg stnnMng-fcJock: Tho 
troth, boweror, s that the Brussels transport 
commisaoner £ias already put tlie issue in a 
file marked btg^ahd routine. Colleagues 
make dear he s sB&ring no signs of turn- 
ing it into demise c£Mbre 1 ike his battle with 
the Spams^goveronieat ewer the rescue of . 
the mrlna Theria. 

The jdeathai subsidies for a privatised 
railway arodifTeixntfixun the incmeyalready 
funnelled in huge quantities to the existing ' 
state-owned companies is plain daft in a 
Europe where imsnbsidised railways are as 
common as urikpniS-Approval from Brus- 
sels is necess a ry, feecaaise the subsidies will 
, be going to privatefinns and wiB almost cer- 
tainly rise for tfiefirst year or two. But it is 
hard to see approval being long delayed. 

A rather subtler point Mr Kuioock must 
deal with, is whether new guarantees given 
toibe thret>rolfing stock leasing companies, 
after they are privatised, wiB amount to state 
aid, and rf so whether die guarantees distort 
the transport, market Tbe issue arises 
because die .potential new owners of the 
Roscos, for vrtiich bids thought to be worth 
£!L7bn-£L8bn are on the table, have been 
offered twosweeteners. 

The finals a contractual commitment by 
the Government to pay part of the cost -but 


modifying exist- 
1 mg rolling stock if the safety authorities 
demand improvements. Here again, it is 
hard to sec why Brussels wbuld need to inter- 

-■ fee. Since ibe Goveixraent already owns the 


biH the new arrangements simply switch 
some.cf the casting risk onto the private seo- 
tor. ‘Hie potential cost lo die state will as a 
conseqiiencc fall. 

The second sweetener is a guarantee 
from the Government that in the event of 
irisahfeow among the Roscos’ customers, the 
state ^ill pay up to 80 per cent of the lost 
rental income on the roOmg stock. The ratio- 
nale for this is that is that since the Roscos 
will be sold next month before the train 
operating franchises have been let, iheir new 
owners can know nothing of the financial 
yiafaihty of new private sector customers and 
need protection as a consequence. 

Neither sweetener appears to increase tbe 
financial risk to taxpayers after privatisation, 
and it is eves harder to see how they could 
distort the transport market. There is plenty , 
wrong with rail privatisation, but Labour is 
barking up the wrong tree on this one. 

Scholl wins the battle 
but faces a war 

T be battle may be over but tbe war has 
yet to be won by Scholl, the footcare 
group that has spent most of the past cou- 


ple of months figuring off the advances of a 
group of hostile shareholders led by Julian 
Tteger apd Myerson, two South 
African in ve sto rs. Messrs Treger and My- 
erson want tbe company sold to the highest 
bidder and Jo tins end they tried - bm nar- 
rpwiy fafled^ to change the complexion of 
the SchaO .board at an extraordinary share- 
holders masting earlier this week. 

The c ompany is now looking forward to 
getting bgck to the business of managing 
itself but ft. will be lucky if it is able to do so, 
since the rebel shareholders are threatening 
to intensify their campaign. Preparing for the 
meeting has been costly, both in memory 
terms and in management time. One board 
director say$ that planning for the meeting 
has occupied 14 hours a day for the past 
sqven weeks. 

. Jf the rebel shareholders bad launched a 
bid for the company and lost they would not 
be able to come back again, under Takeover 
Panel rules, for another 12 months. In this 
case there has not been a bid, but the 

amnu pt pf rtrstraffion ranwt fc jp many ways 

comparable, lb allow the rebels to lay per- 
manent siege seems as wrong as it would do 
in a takeover battle. Messrs TTeger and 
Myerson have become like the the bad loser 
in iMinis, who refusing to admit he is 
beaten, continues to challenge until finally 
he wins 

If snch proxy battles become more com- 
mon in the City - Messrs Treger and Myer- 
son have involved themselves m similar bat- 


tles at Liberty and Signet - there might be 
a case for a change in the rules, gi ving com- 
panies al2-month moratorium at least from 
the threat of further shareholder^ meetings. 

In this specific case there is tire separate 
issue of what money lies behind tbe public 
face of Messrs Treger and Myerson. No 
doubt it is bona fide, but the company and 
its advisers have no means of te lling. Sec- 
tion 212 notices normally enable a company 
to seek out the true identity of its share- 
holders, but this method runs into the sand 
when the shares arc held by nominee com- 
panies registered in {daces uke Panama and 
the British Virgin T ci^n/fe 

Lloyd’s names hear 
an unfamiliar word 

P rofit is not a word that long-suffering 
Lloyd's names have heard much of in re- 
cent years- So they will be axnazed lo hear 
today that they could be in line at some point 
to profit from tbe scheme for a grand rein- 
surance company, Equitas. to take over re- 
sponsibility for all those old policies, notably 
pollution and asbestos in the US, that have 
brought ruin and misery to thousands of 
Names. 

It sounds almost too good to be true, as 
unfortunately, it does seem to be. The bust 
names can hope for is one day lo get back 
a share of nay surplus from the funds they 
are being asked to put into Equitas to cover 


afl liabilities for policies at Lloyds written 
before 1993. However, that day could be a 
long time coming, so only the more youth- 
ful and patient among the hordes of loss- 
making names can even contemplate their 
Equitas win dfeDs. 

One ofthe big problems faring NM Roth- 
schild, the merchant bank charged with the 
t hankless task of attracting outside investors 
to Equitas, has been the difficulty of pro- 
jecting a Hahns pattern for all the out- 
standing liabilities. 

• Whbout this, it is very hard to satisfy 
investors’ need to know what sort of returns 
they can cxpecL 

Some of tbe latest policies which would 
go into Equitas were written less than five 
years ago, which means having to wait 
another 30 for the chums against them to be 
run off. 

It may not lake quite as long as that to 
assess whether the £16bn proposed for 
Equitas is sufficient to cover the liabilities, 
but it wiii require a good many yeais. 

Moreover, the history of American 
attempts to set up special re-insurance 
funds to cover potential liabilities suggests 
that, far from ending up with a surplus, they 
usually find the level of claims has in the 
meantime risen, and the funds provided to 
cover them turns out to be inadequate. Equi- 
tas claims to be different, in that it is trying 
something on a scale not done before. 
Hope springs eternal but don'L hold your 
breath. 
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Rivals fear British Gas pricing ploy 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

Alliance Gas, one of the main 
rivals to British Gas in supply- 
ing businesses, has called for 
government action to prevent 
predatory pricing when the do- 
mestic market opens to com- 
petition in six months. The 
company says that licences for 
suppliers, now in draft form, 
would fail to stop anti-compet- 
itive practices by British Gas. 

Alliance, whose concerns are 
echoed by other suppliers, has 
demanded changes to ensure no 
dominant [Bayer can abuse its 
position in the market-place. A 
sp okesman said that under the 


latest draft, British Gas could of- 
fer special prices to households 
where competition hits first 
without extending them to the 
rest g€ the country. It particulariy 
foars that British Gas will dra- 
matically drop prices in the 
Southwest, where a pilot 
scheme offering competition to 
500,000 homes begins next ApriL 

The Alliance spokesnan 
said: “We are asking for clari- 
fication as to what British Gas 
will or will not be able to do in 
terms afpredatoiy pricing. Un- 
der the licences predatory pric- 
ing is now allowed but the 
problem is that the definition is 
not yet satisfactory." . 

Mobfl, another big rival said: 


“There are a number of con- 
cerns - we need to make sure 
that there are proper controls 
on British Gas or any other 
dominant players. It’s all in the 
interests of making sure that 
when we gel competition we can 
be confident it is sustainable 
competition.” 

Core Spottiswoode, the in- 
dastty watchde^ frimown to be 
concerned about potential anti- 
competitive practices. But al- 
though she will be responsible 
for issuing licences, they are be- 
ing drafted by the Deportment 
ofBade and Industry. 

- Ms Spottiswoode has been 
seeking unprecedentedpowers 
to damp (town cm any anti-com- 


petitive behaviour by British 
Gas, including the ability to 
ban suspect activity immedi- 
ately rather than having to wait 
until after an investigation, 
winch can take more than ayear. 

British Gas’s rivals are 
thought to have complained to 
Ofgas and to the Government 
that the regulator's existing 
powers do not go far enough. 
They argue that companies can 
go out of business while a 
lengthy investigation into 
British Gas is under way. 

Some [Bayers in the gas in- 
dustry believe that the only ef- 
fective solution is an overhaul 
of UK competition law, which 
is widely regarded as toothless. 


But the Government has for 
years resisted pressure for fun- 
damental change. 

The issue is one of a range of 
problems deterring some large 
companies from making de- 
tailed commitment to the do- 
mestic market Recently British 
Gas was forced to climb down 
over planned increases in tbe 
charges for other suppliers to 
use its pipes following sharp crit- 
icism from Ms Spottiswoode. 

Competition in the gas mar- 
ket is due to begin in April in 
an area covering 500,000 cus- 
tomers in Devon, Cornwall and 
Somerset. If all goes well, com- 
petition wiD be allowed through- 
out the UK by tbe end of 1998. 


^Alliance Gas - owned by 
BP, Statait and Norsk Hydro 

• Mobi.^sakiuskitaestbut 
Plans yet tobe revealed 

w Total Gas Marketing r- 
wholfy owned by Total 

w Amoco -r recertify an- 
nounced joint venture vrith- 
Seeboarti 

jwAriteradaHess -plans - 
toftriuetl pricing next week - 

• Knetica - owned py . 
fovtpifen and Conoco . 


End of a disastrous investment: Losing London City Airport finds buyer after months of negotiations 
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TOM STEVENSON 

Deputy City Editor 

John Mowlem, the straggling 
construction group, sold Lon- 
don City Airport yesterday for 
£14 Jm, less than a third of the 
£50m the company is estimat- 
ed to have poured into the 
loss-making but increasingly 
popular airstrip in east Londoa. 

The sale draws a fine under 
a disastrous investment and 
while tb ere was same disap- 
pointment, that Mowlem had 
failed to achieve the airport’s 
book value, the City was re- 
lieved that the company had fi- 
nally negotiated a sale and the 
shares closed 9p higher at 63p. 

The buyer is Deimot Des- 
mond, former chairman of 
Dublin airport operator Aer Ri- 
ania, who knocked tbe price of 
the airport down after several 
months of negotiations. The 
strike price is £43m below tbe 
value of the airport in Mcwtem’s 
balance sheet and, together 
H Sr with costs associated with tbe' 
sale, wfll result in a £5 .5m 
charge against profits in the 
company’s second-half figures. 

The book value had already 
been written down and com- 
pares with an initial develop- 
ment cost of about £30m and 
losses of almost £2Xhn in the 
eight years since the airport 
opened. 

Ken Minton, Mowlem’s re- 


cently installed chairman, said 
yesterday hewas “absohitefyre- 
iaxed” about the pace achieved: 
“W5*ve spent a lot of time with 
many people who have never 
even got close to putting bucks 
on tbe table. Now we’ve made 
the sale and, thank God, we 
have.” . 

Mowlem, which announced a 
£3L8m loss in the six months to 
June, basbeea trying to sdl CSty 
Airpcst far several yeaotsas it at- 
tempted to refocus on its core 
activities. Suggestions that, hav- 
ing carried the airport for so 
long, Mowlem has sold out just 
as it starts to take off cany lit- 
tle dout with with Mr Minton, 
who believes the operation will 
not offer a decent return for 
years to come. 

Loudon CityAirport was de- 
veloped m 1987 as part of the 
planned rejuvenation of Lon- 
don’s former docks but. See the 
rest of the property develops 
meets in the area, suffered in 
. its early years from pobr trans- 
port infrastructure: Passenger 
numbeas did not start taking Off 
until the Omehouse link by- 
passed the congested A13 out 
Of London, potting the amort 
within a short drive of tbe Qty. 

Other key developments in- 
CJuded an extension to the run- 
way which allowed the airport 
to aocammodate a gcraftsocfaas . 
the BAe 145 “whisper jet” with 
a vastly improved range than the 
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Flying Into history: A Bryman Airways Dash 7 aircraft was the first to land at the airport on 31 May 1987 


smaller planes that had previa 


Last year, 48Q,0w passengers 
used the airport, a 96 per cent 
increase over 1993. Despite the 
rise in volumes, however, Lon- 


don City remains a quick and 
easy alternative to the capital’s 
other busy airports. Last year it 
made a loss of £2.9m after 
hefty interest costs, but broke 
even at the operating level. 


Mr Desmond is chairman of 
Dublin-based International 
and Underwriting, and is also 
a director and large investor 
in Pembroke Capital, a com- 
pany providing specialist fi- 


nancial services to ihe aviation 
industry. 

He was formerly the non- 
executive chairman of the state- 
owned Irish airports authority, 
Aer Rianta. 



Kevin sought Jewish backing 
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JOHN WILLCOCK 

Rnancial Correspondent 

Kevin Maxwell turned to the 
international Jewish communi- 
ty for financial support after his 
father's death when he was be- 
ing pressed by banks, tbe Old 
Bailey heard yesterday. 

At Robert Maxwell’s funer- 
al jQ Jerusalem he discussca fi- 
nancial arrangements with 
Israeli bankers and the finance 
minister, Yilzak Modal 
In his thin! week m the wit- 
ness f>ax, the publishers 

youngest son accused LehM 

Brothers of “not giving a stuff” 
about bis fathers disappear- 
ance and behaving without oom- ; 
mon decency in demandmg its 
money bade as soon as it heard 

bis father was missing at sea. 

Kevin, who fed earlier ac- 
cused Lehman’s, owned by 

American Express, of being ex- 

tremefy hosffle to the Maxwell 



til morning - we didn’t know if 
my father was lost to be recov- 
ered or lost to be found dead. I 
could not understand wfaatdam- 


Houp, accused it ofpredpitat- 
mg a crisis by issuing a default 
notice in breach of an agre?- 

mem inched with his father ro 
phone calls from his boat the 
day before he died. 

He told the court that after 
the public announcement ofhis 
disAnoearance but be- 


fathers cusappe* 1 *^ 
fore the announcement of hS 
death, Lehman’s was on the 
phone asking for its money- 

“I-recaB asking them cm the 

grounds of humanity to wait im- 


waitedafewhoms-ldSd eapress 
my disbelief at their conduct in 
the aftermath and with tbe 
knowledge of what I was faring.” 
KfivmsajdteMarweDcomr 
panies were kmg-standmgcus- 
tomess and Lehman's had been 
paid mfiBons bf dolfaxs in fees . 
in 199 L, andhe asked what was 
the haste. “They said they were 
a large business with responsi- 
bility to the sharehohkxs and 
wanted their money and they 
couldn't give a stuff about my 

father. I remember being ab- 
solutely Shocked just on the ba- 
sis of common decency.” 
LaterKerin desaabed how he 
was comforted both personally 
ami m a business sense from 
many condolence Tetters indud- 
ing one from Baroness Thatch- 


er which he read out in court. 
Tbe former prime minis ter had 
written to his mother on House 
of Commons notepaper saying: 
“Denis and 1 grieve for you and 
your family in the terrible 
tragedy and shock you have suf- 
fered. Your own dignity and 
strength in sorrow have demon- 
strated so powerfully the unity 
and supreme importance of a 
unite d famfly.-*. 

Kevin, his brother, fan, and 
Larry Tkach tenberg deny, con- 
' spiracy to defraud the pension 
funds by misusing shares. 

• Yesterday the juiy sent a 
note asking for an estimate of 
when the trial is due to end, but 
were told by Lord Justice 
ftnUips it was not possible to 

f s an accurate estimate. 

Tbe trial has lasted 92 days 
of which the jury has been 
presented with evidence bn 88, 
and legal . argument has 
accounted for four. 


Ofwat warning on 
dividend payouts 


MARY FAGAN 

Industrial Correspondent 

Ofwat, the water industry 
watchdog, bas warned compa- 
nies against large increases in 
dividead payouts unless they can 
prove they are due to unex- 
pected efficiency gains. Ian By- 
art, director general of Ofwat, 
said that, in future, companies 
should explain dividend poUaes 
to customers to improve un- 
derstanding of tbe industry. 

Mr Byatt also warned that 
while companies have spent 
£15bn on capital investment 
over the last five years, spend- 
ing is now in a trough. “I am 
concerned les companies may 
lose their momentum ... the 
drought has shown the need to 
provide a more reliable service; 
this should be done without any 


increase In prices,” he said. 

The statement increases the 
pressure on the industry, which 
has been widely attacked for 
failing to invest enough in mea- 
sures to stop leakage from tbe 
water pipes - in some cases as 
much as 25 per cent 

Mr Byart’s comments come 
in Ofwat’s latest report on the 
financial performance and in- 
vestment in the sector. It shews 
that over the five years to 
1994/95, the sector borrowed 
£3.5bn but that, at present, 
they are generating enough 
cash to meet investment needs. 

Mr Byau said that the new 
price controls which came into 
effect in April aim to ensure that 
future profits grow at a “mod- 
est rate”. Since privatisation, | 
profits have increased by almost 
41 per cent in real terms. j 


ITC accused of 
inconsistency 
over Channel 5 


-- .. . , . . - 


MATHEW HORS MAN 

Losers in the controversial 
award of the Channel 5 licence 
last night accused the Indepen- 
dent Television Commission of 
inconsistency, and continued 
to threaten legal action against 
the television watchdog. 

Meanwhile, sources at the li- 
cence winner, Channel 5 Broad- 
casting, led by Pearson and 
MAI, said they could make a 
profit as early as the second year 
of the 10-year licence. 

Sparks continued to fly from 
all directioas in the aftermath of 
last Friday’s decision by the 
ITC to faD two groups - Cana- 
dian-backed UKTV and Virgin 
TV- on the quality of their pro- 
posed programming for the new 
terrestrial channel. The award 
went lo second-highest bidder, 
Channel 5, which offered £22m 
ayear for the coveted licence. 

Robert Devereux, chief ex- 
ecutive of Virgin TV, said his 
consortium was “putting to- 
gether a lengthy rebuttal of 
the points made by the ITC” 
and said it would meet with 
lawyers today to see about a ju- 
dicial review. 

“We are convinced,” he said, 
“that tbe ITC has concocted 
reasons to fail Virgin TV.” 

Mr Devereux said the JTC’s 
criticism of Virgin’s plans for 
news bulletins was unwarrant- 


ed. For its news services. Virgin 
TV had asked both Reuters and 
Independent Television News to 
tender, and said both agreed to 
provide coverage for ratify the 
same amount of money. 

UKTV was also believed to be 
closeted with legal counsel last 
night, to determine whether a ju- 
dicial review was possible. 

The group, backed by Can- 
West. the Canadian broadcaster, 
Australia’s Channel 10 and Se- 
lecTV, the independent produc- 
er and cable TV broadcaster now 
up for sale, bid £36m but was 
failed on its lade of “diversity’’ in 
its proposed programming. 

UKTV is believed to want to 
question the ITC about a meet- 
ing on 11 October, two weeks 
before the award was an- 
nounced, between CanWest’s 
chief executive, Izzy Asper, and 
officials of the ITC At that 
meeting, the consortium was ap- 
parently asked to provide guar- 
antees that it could fully finance 
its programming and start-up 
costs, leading UKTV to believe 
it had passed all other hurdles. 

“No one else was asked to 
come in at the same time,” a 
UKTV insider said. 

It is the belief of the UKTV 
consortium that ITC officials 
had recommended tbe award be 
made to the Canadian-backed 
group, but that the full com- 
mission was against the plan. 
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Firmer look to biotech fledglings 


The fledgling biotechnology sector of 
the stock market has had a storming 
rise this year, outperforming the already 
healthy increase of major drugs groups. 
But for most of the two to three years 

since the majority of the companies 
came to market, investment in the sec- 
tor has been seen as something of a casi- 
no by investors- and with good reason. 

British Biotech is a case in poinL 
Seen os one of the more serious play- 
ers, with a market capitalisation now 
well over £400 m, it saw its share price 
plunge from 590p to 428p in February 
after it revealed problems with clini- 
cal trials of its then most promising 
drug, the anti-cancer compound bati- 
maslat. Since then the shares have 
soared close to 900p. 

This roller-coaster ride is typical of 
the sector, but there are signs that it 
is moving onto a somewhat firmer foot- 
ing, with institutions showing more se- 
rious interest in investing and the 
product portfolio edging towards com- 
mercial exploitation. 

Last Friday's news that Chirosdence 
bad become the first of the new 
biotech companies to win regulatory 
approval - for its painkiller dexketo- 
profen - was something of a milestone 
in this respect. The decision does not 
necessarily mean that other companies’ 
products will be similarly blessed by the 
authorities, but it does show thaL the 
industry has the potential to move from 
the un quantifiable “blue sky” research 
stage to the creation of products that 
have the capacity to generate sales. 

British Biotech's recovery from (he 
February debacle is also testimony to 
its diversification strategy. Far from 
proving fatal, had it been the group’s 
only product, batimastat s starring role 
has now been taken by a new oral anti- 
cancer drug, BB-2516. Indeed, the end 
of this month should see the release of 
data on trials of BB-2516, which could 
have a big effect on the share price. 

Given the current level of the shares, 
British Bio's immediate financing 
needs should be assured by warrants 
exercisable at 525p over the turn of the 
year, which will raise £47.5m. 

Cdltech, another of the better-re- 
garded members of the sector, has also 
been steadily bull ding a decent devel- 
opment portfolio, ranging from asth- 
ma to infiammatoiy bowel disorders. 
It has also been one of the most suc- 
cessful at cutting the risks associated 
with the sector by cultivating link-ups 
with big groups like Zeneca and Roche. 

Even Scotia, the largest of the pack 
and a producer of evening primrose oil, 
has fought off its fringe image, with the 


market now getting excited about its 
anti-cancer compounds. 

But investors should remember that 
profits from most of these companies 
are unlikety to emerge much before the 
next century. It would be strange if be- 
fore then, some of them did not fall by 
the wayside. 

Challenge faces 
new Rugby boss 

Rugby’s shares, op Ip to 107p, were un- 
fazed by the sad news that the cement 
group’s managing director, Ffeter Carr, 
is to retire early at the end of De- 
cember. Although he is recovering well 
from the stroke be suffered in Sep- 
tember Mr Carr has decided to bring 
forward his departure. 

With a reputation for being a no-non- 
sense northerner, who travels second- 
class to keep costs down, he built up a 
good following in the City. But the 
equanimity with which the shares greet- 
ed the news was telling -some analysts 
believe a change at the top could 
breathe much-needed life into a well- 
run but strategically timid group. 

Whoever takes over the top job - and 
it is not apparent that a suitable can- 


didate exists inside Rugby- does so at 
a challenging time. Recent interim fig; 
ures confirmed the problems afflicting 
all the company’s activities - cement, 
joineiy and steel wire. Underlying op- 
erating profits were 10 percent down 
in the first half and earnings per 
shar es slipped thank s to the shares is- 
sued last year to fund acquisitions and 
a r ising tax charge. 

Rugby has arguably been a little com- 
placent, sitting on its leading position 
m joineiy, for example, ana it is now 
paying the price. 

Its takeover record has also raised 
eyebrows, with some claiming the ac- 
quisition of Etund, the US building ma- 
terials supplier, hrce years into the 
American recovery, was badly mis- 
timed.* 

Potentially, there is plenty of value 
in Rugby despite the rare state of the 
markets it operates in. Once its current 
heavy capital expenditure programme 
is completed in a couple of years, it will 
become highly cash-generative, which 
coupled with new management bodes 
well for earnings recovery if the down- 
turn proves to be the blip the optimists 
are counting on. 

On a prospective price/eamings ra- 
tio of 12 on the basis of £85m profits 
next year, up from a forecast £77m this 
time, the shares are not obviously 


Biotech groups-recent outperformance 


percentage change 
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Scotia Holdings 
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cheap. But having faflenso sharply over 
the past 18 months, down from 181p 
in January 1994, on a historical^ 
cheap multiple of sales and generat- 
ing an impressive return on. capital, the 
downside appears very limited. 

JXK Oil still a 
play for brave 

Shares in JXK OQ & Gas have gone 
nowhere since July’s flotation. Having 
soared to a peak of 226p soon after the 
offer, they have come bade to the 190p 
issue price after yesterday's lp rise. 

The performance probably says 
mote about investors’ initial enthusi- 
asm for the oil company -the offer was 
twice subscribed - than any change in 
the fundamentals. Apart from news 
that an exploration well in the Black 
Sea had been plugged and abandoned, 
with no news on the results bein^ re- . 
leased, there has been precious little 
to report. 

However, at least as important for 
an oil explorer searching in the polit- 
ically unstable south-western comer of 
the old USSR, there has been no bad 
news, either. Yesterday’s half-time re- 
port showed pre-tax losses mounted 
from £67,000 to £4S4,000 in the half- 
year to June. The figures are said to 
be in line with internal projections, bat 
are in any case largely meaningless as 
the company has only just started to 
trade properly. 

Around 5,000 barrels of ofl and gas 
are flowing commercially from Polta- 
va, a field around 350 kilometres 
south-east of Kiev. That should build 
to 22JXK1 barrels a (ky after further de- 
velopment by the end of Dext year and 
provide the principal source of cash- 
flow for JKX. 

Tn meantime, fly * mptwy win help 

finance the re-entry to an old well in 
Western Georgia, abandoned in April. 
But most interest wilJ centre on tests 
of an appraisal well on the Shromis 
Ubani field to be carried but over the 
next few weeks. The company believes 
this field could bold significant reserves. 
The results will help determine 
whether Shell takes up an, in effect, 40 
per cent stake in certain of the JKX in- 
terests in the region, which would help 
boost sentiment 

Even if Shell does came aboard, and 
despite the presence on the board of 
Bob Horton, the former BP chairman 
and chief executive, the shares remain 
highly speculative. 
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Putting the beef in the 


Grand Metropolitan is 


investment in the American 
diet. Tonight, at the Pierre in 
New York, The Rt Hon Lord 
Sheppard, Grand Mefs 
chairman, will accept a . 
British-American Chamber 
of Commerce award for his 
“outstanding contribution” 
to the economic relationship 
between the UK and US. 

At firs glance this looks 
like a big thank you for beef- 
ing up Burger King. With its 
US hamburger and Pillsbury 
operations dispensing every- 
thing from grilled meat to 
canned sweetcom,.the judges 
of the inaugural Transat- 
lantic Business Awards have 
displayed a common touch. 
The US winner is Alex Trot- 
man, chief executive of the 1 
ubiquitous Hard Motor 
Company. 

However, the smaller com- 
pany awards demonstrate an 
altogether more scientific ap- 
proach. The British winner is 
Bill Castell and Amersham 
International for “innovative 
application of technology”. 
The US winner is the hi-tech 
Gartner Group. 

Barry Dale’s £1.2bn bid for 
Littlewoods has come as a 
welcome breath of fresh air 
for two the City’s better 
known spin doctors. The 
meters are now running at. 
Alan Parker's Brunswick 
agency (Littlewoods) and 
Lowe Bell Financial, Sir Tun 
Bell’s outfit, which is repre- 
senting the former Little- 
woods chief executive. 

aii the are that this 
could be a lucrative - Tm 
sorry, lengthy - battle, pitting 
together two old adversaries. 
For Lowe Bell there is the 



Burger king: Lord Sheppard will accept his award tonight 


evolution of the brick. 

“There are pictures of 
bricks, day tiles, aggregates 
and even various stages of 
the manufacturing process- 
es,'’ explains Brian Stapely, 
Redland’s photographer of t 
two decades. “They are used 
by the salesmen. Bui once 
l you have taken them it's dif- 
ficult to get rid of them.” 

While Mr Stapel/s views 
might not be universally held, 
the collection does contain 
something for every taste. 

“We have even have shots of 
wild geese flying overbuild- 
ing rites,” he reflects. 


need to exorcise the humilia- 
tion of the Hanson affair. 

Scholars of the persuasion 
business wfll recall the stiff 
letter from the Huddersfield 
peer to Sir Tim during the 
abortive ICI bid, complain- 
ing that Mr Parker “shows 
himself to be running circles 
around us”. 

Not all has been lost in the 
demolition of the corporate 
communications department 
at Redland, builders mer- 
chants to a grateful nation. 
The 45,000 photographic im- 
ages which make up the 
firm’s library have been dis- 
covered intact and will be 
preserved for posterity. 

You might think that 
45,000 photos of bricks is 
too much of a good thin£. 
But the Redland collection 
has been painstakingly built 
over more than 20 years and 
represents the definitive 


So no wholesale sacking of the Baring ancestry in the. move to 
London HUD over die weekend. Some 40 Pickford removal 
tracks later and the portraits of great-grandfather Baring 
and his subsequent issue (loins not bonds) have been safely 
installed in the new bead quartos. Not a Rembrandt or Van 
Gogh in sight. 

Indeed, Baring’s new Dutch owners have been given a sharp 
lesson in City tradition Our man in the stolen Picfcfotds 
uniform reports the new dining rooms to be “more than * 
adequate and certainly up to City standards.” Never let a 
£lbn loss get in the way of a good lunch. 


The tragic death last TUcsday 
of Simon Mathieson, the up- 
and-coming Goldman Sachs 
roan, has come as a shock to 
friends and colleagues. The 
28-year-old equities sales- 
man on the US desk spe- 
cialised in selling to Scotland 
and had taken to commuting 
to Glasgow on his motor- 
bike. He died last Tuesday in 
an accident od the M4Q, 
leaving his widow, Abigail. 
The two met at the invest- 
ment bank and had been 
married for five months. 

There will be a memorial 
service for Mr Mathieson 
this Friday at Hindi and 
Parish Church, Clydesbank, 
Glasgow at 230pm. 
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Classic mid-cycle pause holds dangers for Clarke 


COMPANY RESULTS 


HkiwwE PntfarE BPS 


A t some stage every eco- 
nomic recovery falters; 
growth slows; the government 
of the day gets worried; the op- 
position jeets; and pundits prof- 
fer their usual contradictoty 
advice. We are, of course, at that 
stage now - and we are at it just 
before the Budget. There is, 
therefore, a fine opportunity for 
the Chancellor to move policy 
in quite the wrong direction, and 
if ne were to do so that, too, 
would be in line with past ex- 
perience. 

Since the beginning of 1993, 
it has been slow, quick, slow, we 
had one year of steady growth, 
one of sizzling growth, and we 
are now into the third year of 
rather slower growth. Sinoe just 
about every forecaster under- 
estimated the rate of growth last 
year, and just about everyone 
over-estimated it this year, no 
one feels overly confident now. 

Last year people under-esti- 
mated overall growth largely be- 
cause they did not spot the 
growth of exports, particulariy 
to continental Europe; this year 
they have over-estimated main- 
ly because they did not see the 
extent to which consumers 
would trim their spending in the 
face of increased taxation. 

You can see the way in which 
consumption has not benefited 
folly from the expansion in the 
economy by looking at the 
chart. (The forecasts shown 
here come from Charterhouse, 
chosen because it is rather 
more cautious about growth this 
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year, and more optimistic next 
than the consensus.) In 1993 
consumption ran ahead of 
growth of GDP, leading the 
economy out of recession, but 
last year and this it has been run- 
ning well behind. Maybe you 
can explain some of this in 
terms of the new insecurity 
that everyone, in jobs or out, 
seems to feel. But you can 
equally explain It simply by 
pointing to the way taxpayers 
have been hit over the head. 

This raises an important 
question for next year. We 
know that there will not be any 
tax increases in the Budget The 

The foreign 
exchanges think 
the Chancellor is 
about to err 


reasonable working assump- 
tion is that there will be some 
modest net tax cuts (of which 
more in a moment). It is, there- 
fore, quite plausible that con- 
sumption will rise reasonably 
briskly next year. A recovery 
started by consumers, and then 
subsequently sustained by ex- 
ports, will then be supported 
again by consumers. 

You can embellish this story 
a little by expecting a recovery 
in exports next year, with the US 
still growing strongly, some re- 
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ECONOMIC VIEW 

HAMISH McRAE 


covery from weak growth on the 
Continent, at last some growth 
from Japan, and continued 
rapid growth (though from a 
small base) in many of the va- 
riety of “emerging" economies. 
Investment will probably be 
quite good (Charterhouse 
thinks it will be very strong). 

The main cloud is in stock- 
building, or rather the contin- 
ued running down of stocks. 
This has been happening very 
sharply in continental Europe 
thra year as manufacturers over- 
estimated the growth of demand 
last year and have bad to slice 
bade. Bat afl in aU, you can 
make a very good case for ex- 


Coadusion? We are in the 
classic mid-cycle pause. This is 
not what many industrialists 
feel, for they are quite worried 
by the soft demand they see for 
their products and services. It 
is not what politicians feel, for 
they are beset by worried peo- 
ple in their constituencies. And 
it is not, to judge tty their be- 
haviour, what most consumers 
feel for they are still very cau- 
tious in their spending habits. 
But it is probably right. 

If it is, what are the implica- 
tions for the Chancellor? There 


has been an undercurrent of 
concern during the last month 
or so, which has surfaced to 
some extent in the newspa- 
pers, that the Chancellor wfll 
“give away” too much: that he 
is about to make a fiscal error 
by stoking up consumption at 
just the moment that it was go- 
ing to bounce bade anyway. I re- 
alty think that is wrong. I think 
he is in serious danger of mak- 
ing an error, but a different one. 

Let’s assume that there are 


' >ly is not a big enough number 
to matter, late the PSBRdown 
•Y by £10bn - the reduction that 
actually occurred between 
1993^94 and 1994/95- and peo- 
ple feel it But a couple of bil- 
lion is too small a number to 
have any real impact True, it is 
f posable to manipulate public 
ti . spending so that one or other 
3 interest group can be made to 
fed better. Perhaps, too, a bud- 
11 get can affect the mood of peo- 
e pie and influence their 
r behaviour that way. But unless 
t the Chancellor heads right out- 

- side the span of expected mea- 
h sinus, there will be no fiscal 
k mistake next month. 

:- There might, on the other 

- hand, be a' monetary mistake, 
s The lags in monetary polity are 


indeed £2bn of net tax cuts, very long. The Chancellor ap- 
maybe a tittle more. That real- pears to have got away with his 
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resistance to that rite in base 
rates that the Bank of England 
wanted, because world interest 
rates came off shortly after- 
wards. The Bank has subse- 
quently dropped the pressure 
for an early rise. It is quite pos- 
sible, assuming that the Budget 
is reasonably well-regarded by 
the markets, that, come the 
spring, it will even be possible 
to engineer one small cut in base 
ratea The inflation story will ap- 
pear quite good. The retail 
price index, both at a headline 
level and at foe underlying rate, 
will be flattered by electricity 
price rebates, while wage pres- 
sures have been curbed (at 
least in the private sector) by die 
slowing of growth this year. 
And of course lower interest 
rates would give spedfic help to 
the housing sector, something 
that particularly concerns the 
present government 

But against this shook! beset 
two dangers. One is that con- ' 
sinners will indeed become- , 
much more confident next year 
- that the pause now will be re- 
flected in a sharper jump come 
die spring. The other is that 
monetary polity may now be 
more loose than, say, the hous- 
ing market or yesterday’s mon- 
ey figures suggest - the weak 
sterling is signalling amber. 

The foreign exchanges think: 
that the Chancellor is about to 
make a mistake, and while they 
are a deeply unreliable wit- 
ness, they are worth attention 
none the less. 
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C&G Mortgage 
Rate Change 

Notice to borrowers 

C&G variable base races will be reduced by 
0.37% per annum from 1 November 1995. 

For loans in our Annual Instalment 
Review scheme, the change will be reflected 
in payments from March 1996. 

Details of the change have been sent 
- - - to customers who require written notice 
under die terms of their mortgage. 

If you have a C&G Fixed Rate or Capped Rate 
Mortgage, your mortgage remains at its present 
rate and is not affected by this rate change. 

(C^^ Chettenham&GloucestCT 

Cheltenham & Gloucester pic Bara otWay Gloaoatcr GL4-3RL 


NFC workers lose 
double voting rights 


RUSSELL HOTTEN 

A chapter in the history of 
NFC dosed yesterday when 
employee shareholders lost the 
double voting rights they had 
enjoyed sinoe the historic flota- 
tion of the transport company. 
NFC, Britain’s largest freight 


of the country’s biggest em- 
ployee-owned companies and a 
symbol to manywhobeheved in 
woiter participation. 

Hie extra voting powers 
were given to protea employ- 
ees,- but the number of staff 
shareholders hasfaHen below 
10 per cent due to the selling 
of shares, redundancies and 

UifoerNFC^s articles of as- 
sociation, double voting rights 
lapse six months after the limit 
is breached, and yesterday 


' marked the first day of the new 
voting structure. 

Sir Christopher Bland, chair- 
man, said: “NFC now has a 
completely conventional voting 
structure and one that is ap- 
propriate to our time.’' 

The current number of staff 
shareholders is about 18,000, 
compared with a peak 28,000. 
NFC was privatised by an em- 
ployee buyout in 1982 and 
floated three years later. In re- 
cent years, the company has 
seen a power straggle between 
the old guard and those who 
thought NFC needed an injec- 
tion of new blood to modernise 
its operations. 

A. decline in profits led to 
bitter m-fighting about the way 
forward, and after six months of 
uncertainty Geny Murphy took 
over as chief executive earlier , 
fhisyear. i 
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SHARE SPOTLIGHT 


' market report/shares 

Thames Water move on power industry rumoured ■rtai d w 


Thames "Water is thought lo be 
near to plugging: into the 
takeover excitement that has 
engulfed the regfonakdectric- 
iiy companies. "** . 

Rumours arcnlatedthat it 
was about to descend opXon- 
don Elettridty.aftfaougfasome 
wondered whether Seeboard 

could be the attraction- 

Tbday Thames, the Kggpst 
. watecutShy, is doe to produce 
its interim figures. Around 
£164m isT'Ukety, against 
£150 An. 

Some obServersbdieve that 
Thames mayaccompany what 
win be omospiring resuJts with 
a takeover splash. 

‘ it could be ejected to of- 
. fer around i,Q2Sp for London 
Efectrichy against a 920p dose, 
up 18p. The shares finished 
175p below their peak. 

But Thames may decide to 
wait until North West liter's 

cod troveisial offer for the Nor- 
web electricity supplier ot>- 
tainsWhitehall clearance- The 


aU-deariscapectedla^this 
week. • 

Many of the advantages 
NWW expects to realise 
through Norweb could also ap- 
ply to Thames and London 
Electricity, although puttmg 
the capfcaTs water -and power 
Supply under one command 
would produce political uproar. 

Cost savings could emerge 
through joint headquarters 
and the sharing of meter read- 
ings, biffing and customer care. 

Thames has not covered it- 
self in glory with its diversifi- 
cation moves. Owning a strong 
performer Eke London Elec- 
tricity would certainty add 
sparkle to its non-water oper- 
ations. But any Thames strike 
could prompt a counter-strike 
with the linking US utilities 
spurred into action. 

Seeboard, the outsider, 
edged forward 3p to 5i9p and 
Thames finned to 521p. 

Away from the electrical 
sparks the stock market expe- 


MARKET REPORT 

DEREK PAIN 

Stock market reporter 
of the year V' 


rienced a woundingty quiet 
session. Helped by New York, 
the PT-SE 100 indes rose 12JL 
points to 3,510 after touching 
3,519.7. But turnover was mis-' 
erabty low for an allegedly 
nor mal day. To under lin e the 
lade of interest much of the ac- 
tivity was in penny stocks. 

Black & JEdgtogSen, the 
marquee group winch former 
Medeva man lan' Gowrie- 
Smith intends to turn into a 
drug power, attracted an 18.8 
milbon turnover, with the price 


at l-25p as nearly 11 million 
shares were printed. 

. The three companies are 
each thought to be near to 
diuefaing significant deals, with 
B&E's long-expected drugs 
incweaheattybeinodschednle. 

Among blue drips Sears, the 
retailing group, accounted for 
a near- 2 2 rmni on turnover, 
with talk of some chunky lines 
unplaced. 

Trading levels have been 
indifferent for too long and 
anxiety is growing that the 
market will soon face another 
heavy round of redundancies. 

Scboil, the footweargroup 
which last week saw offa de- 
termined shareholder revolt, 
stepped forward 6p to 220p as 


rumours strengthened that 
French beauty group EOreal 
would team up with Gillette of 
the US to mount a bid. 

LQreal re&sed to comment 
It was suggested that the bid- 
ders would use the 15 per cent 
shareholding put together by 
the defeated rebels as a plat- 
form for a strike. 

Standard Chartered, the 
banking group, was another to 
reflect takeover hopes and, 
with the help of some 
favourable analyst comments. 


News & Media 5p to 516p. 

Beaters, the information 
group, rose 19p to 576p, ben- 
efiting from a Merrill Lynch 
buy note and talk of an in- 
vestment conference; GEC, 
which met Kfeinwort Benson, 
firmed to 517p and Incas In- 
dustries reached 187p ahead of 
a meeting with analysts today. 


Soci&d GfindraleStraiiss Ttam- 
bulibuy recommendation; re- 
sults are due tomorrow. Rvrfk 
Save also went support from 
SGST ahead of Thursday's 
figures, gaining 21p to 700p. 

Among insurers Britannic 
put on 24p to 714p, with bid 
hopes mingling with a buy rec- 
ommendarion. Legal & Gen- 
awl pul on 8p to 670p- 

John Gavett, the fund man- 
ager, fell 26p to 253p on the de- 
parture of one of its 
top-performing US fond man- 
agers. Thereare worries that 
the defection could hinder the 
sale of its fond management 
side. BCE, the computer 
games group, rose 2L5p to a 
24.75p peak on talk of bid ac- 
tion and what was believed to 
be a stock shortage lifted. 

Chubb, the security group, 
rose 13p to 330p. 

Erost, the petrol retafler, ad- 
vanced 12p to 223p on Credit 
Lyonnais Laing support and 
the all-clear for us LKG petroL 


QBakyrchik GoW jumped 
30p to 183p after two busi- 
nessmen, Robert FViedland 
and Johannes Koijo, derided 
tp pomp nearly £22a into the 
struggtfn& group developing a 
mtwp in the former Soviet 
Union. They are buying 
shares at 150p with options 
at 200p-220p. The company 
h^t T" 11 IntntMhhm dlffi . 
entries. Some, however, won- 
der whether the new cash will 
be enough to provide the an- 
swer to Its problems. At one 
time the shares touched I90p 
yesterday. The? were floated 
two years ago at I20p, qnkkty 
hitting a peak of 370p. 

QTbe legal row between Si- 
mon Engineering and strug- 
gling Butte Mining rambles 
on, with Butte Effing High 
Court «■!*■«« for more than 
£ 100 m_ Simon says Butte’s 
actions are "misconceived''. 
Bntte, little more than a liti- 
gation play, held at 1.75p. 
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sport 


Dishing tip 


at home 


Anyone who has ever sworn 
never to visit a betting shop 
again wfli.be pleased to hear 
that, from next Monday, you 

may not fed la - ■ 

At 1 lam. The Racing Qian- 
nel,ava2i&le to Siy subscribers 
with a stellite dish, will start 
broadcastog two entire meet- 
ings eacft afternoon, not to 
mention fews, features and 
recordn® of the previous day’s 
racing, ^en, just install a 
smoke machine., pin a copy of 
the Life jo the wall andbixe 
someone*© stand in the comer 

to curse and rough, and sud- 

a i Ir_Z ,. L : 


the locaXLarfljrokes, 

It prqtnises to be a remark- 
able nevy service, not least be- 
cause be Britan’s first 


Pearl 


Those puaieiswfaofaflowed foe 
in-fopn Ridgewood Peariteam 
of John Osx and John Mnrtagh 
fron$Beinwnt Park on Saturday 
to Leopaxdstown’s Bank Holi- 
day meeting yesterday will not 
have be^ disappointed with 
their performance - the pah: 
recorded a four-timer - but 
wiDhaveTjerofmstratedifthey 
had hoped to lighten bookies’ 
satchels, writes John Cobb. 

For emee, the layers were re- 
fusing to take punters’ cash in 
a gesture of protest at the open- 
ing at the track afa betting shop 
that they fear will do lasting 
damage to their profe margins. 

Those that hacked Ireland’s 
new heroes with the Tbte were 
soon rewarded when they 
scooped both divisions of the ju- 
venile maiden with Key Change 
and Western Seas and followed 
up with a double in the Stakes 
races with Sheikh Mohammed’s 
Aylesbury and the Aga Khan’s 


television charmSSjIttScated to 
a single fert, and yet another 
important step for an industry 
winch, despite its conservative 
reputatitm,nowffl^^es.tc^ 

Just lOyears ^o^jemexnber, 
off-<xjnEsepimtas jb ceding up~ 
to-the-mincte infuj hutfjfan stip 
relied' antfce Exfel h toter .an 
acddenl^aosne. -contraption 
thrOugfa 'vAich most comtnen- 
tatens soSufed dwak, foreign 
or botlLT&day, a new genera- 
tion -ofjsttBtcxs ha* grown up 
vnlh beamed inter bet- 

ting Infor- 

matkjnScB®i%.anda.dODaestic 
racmg^^m^frcpa the same 

(wany^j^s Simply fofr log- 
ical IiOCt S^S-' 

to The Rac- 

v W. 


GregWoodon Britain’s first television 
channel dedicated to a single sport 


mg Chmmdwfflojgt £&3S per 
month, or jnstnhdfff5 awock, 
a charge which basbeen care- 
fully chosen to match the price 
. of a daily racing newspaper. 
**Oar market research mowed 
that five pCTcertfctf Sky’s view- 
ers wtndd be interested or very 
interested in s ubsc rib ing to a 
channe l at that price," George 
Irvine, SJS's programme con- 
troller, said yesterday. “We are 
hoping to have. 30,000 viewers 
in our first year, and 100,000 by 
year three” 

. Anyone who currently re- 
ceives Sky’s multi-channels or 
Sport package via satellite wifi 


be aide to sign up to The Rac- 
ing Channel tn little more than 
30 seconds, with a single phone 
cafi to the subscriptions centre. 
Unfortunately for Britain’s one 
million subscribers to cable - 
television, however, cable sup- 
pliers are at presen t reluctant 
to provide the new channel 
This reticence seems strange, 
particularly in view of the act 
that live racing every afternoon 
should generate plenty cfbusf- 
ness via cable-supplied pbboe 
lines as jmnters make contact 
with their bookmakers. The 
only option for cable customers 
seems to be. to pester their 


Pontes who succeed in get- 
ting hooked up will receive a 
five-baurservice,framllamto 
4pm, between November and 
April, with an extension until 
y, ofien followed, 


f course, by bve evening racing 
Sports au 


' raithfifiiam 


laimeL 


“The first hour wil} be the pre- 
vious day’s racing,” Irvine said, 
“followed by a five lunchtime 
magazine programme, which 
wifl be studio-based but also gp 
five to the course for chat and 
interviews and so on. 

“Then we go five to the rac- 
ing, and coverage will differ 
someishat from what you see cm 
BBC1 or Channel 4. From the 
stalls to the line wifi be SIS oov- 


erage, but before the race we wifi 
put more emphasis on the areas 

which pantos don’t feel they get 
enough of,_which is paddock 
commentaries and a more io- 

as well as video fomt^phS 
There will be opport un itn-c for 
interviews with owners and 
trainers and anybody else, but 
our research suggests people 
want to see more of the horses.” 
Less talk, more horses - it is 
not a formula which either of 
the terrestrial channpk would 
recognise. IfThe Racing Chan- 
nel ^can point the way towards 
raring coverage which concen- 
trates on the action rather 
die presenters* personalities, 
£5 a week is surely the bargain 
of the decade. 



out success 




Hasakriya. The latter^ success 
in the Togo Stakes badasad ac- 
conmanhnent when her market 
rival, Bafiykett Nancy, the win- 
ner of sis listed contests for the 
Jim Bolgec-stable, injured her 
.baric ana had to be put down. 

The whs virtually . assured 
Muartagh of his first jockeys’ 

RICHARD EDMONDSON 
NAP: Atayfl 
(Redcar L45) 

NB: Apache Len 
(Redcar 2-15) 

dtangrionrim. giwhlrngliiin tr> 
improve on his one-winner lead 
to push five dear of the long- 
time leader, Christy Roche. 

On, meanwhfle, re in f or ced 
his reputation for dedication in 
the ace of an opportunity to 
party. Eschewing the New York 
celebrations of Ridgewood 
Peart’s owner, Sean Coughlan. 


or- 

I ' 

he returned to weak en the Cur- 
ragh. “I got back on Sunday 
morning, having flown back On 
Saturday night The Sight was 
booked, so there was nothing we 
could do about it,” he said. 

“Since then, I haven’t done 
much celebrating - 1 have had 
to catch up on sleep and con- 
centrate on today.” 

Reflecting on Saturday, On 
said: “Ridgewood Peart is well 
suited to the American style of 
raring where she cm get a good 
position and lie up cm the pace. 
Johnny Murtagh did very well 
to get down to 8st 71b, which is 
a minimum for him. ” 

The failure of tire other 
members of the European team 
to score came as no s ur prise to 
On. “1 think expectations are 
too hi gh, especially for the 
horses who ran on dirt Many 
of them approach the Breeders’ 
Cup as an afterthought, and it 
is no disgrace to run badly in the 


face of a near-impossible task. 
“People underestimate the dif- 
ficulties, Ridgewood Pearl has 
been out die go all year but she 
dkl hare a bherfa break in mid- 
summer, when she <SdnY run in 
the Sussex Stakes or the 
Jacques lit Marcus.’’ 

Douhfo Trigger wifi be trying 
ip- make a snnBariy impres- 

sion on the international circuit 
in the Melbourne Cup a week 
today. His trainer, Mark John- 
ston, left for Australia last night 
to supervise the colt’s prepara- 
tians and said: "The horse js fine 

and everything seems very welL 
But we said that about Quick 
Ransom last year and look 
what happened.” - 

Quick Ransom, now trained 
in Australia by Lee Freedman 
and one of Double Trigger s ri- 
vals zn next weefcV raceT&zzsbed 
23rd of 24 runners behind the 
former Geoff Wragg-trained 
Jeune, last year. 
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Double Trigger, on course Photograph: George Setwyn 
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HYPERION 


1.45 AWAY1L (nap) 

3J5 Guesstfcnatlon 


2J5 Magic MBI 

245 Jerry Cutrona 


245 Contraflre 

4J5 Don’t Worry Me 



o «awsiinsf«sNaMn 4 MCRraun 9 o 

oo inuinNimiDpopwMaaitaeitaJMiwnaaL. 

4 CUSSKBEKBr(U)f&m:8boit*&Pt3SWans89- 

at»GBiptoirteaiMM)sv««TBB9 

0 «DM>Wfii»fi*5UJdWtoiB9. 



gTAT.lJl - Bjr , yn rpmn — WTHjnifc, — tnAfa ' 

jnUWaDUNUSBc n&lmn fifio 
■ I^ftrhand, Ugfal coarse, vllb a erne mile pnigfaL 

j|t>cBcdBi»ejogA1086WOTxigfcdftwnA66>aedcgttlhnim«llBB{D Ml l ugu*i - 
Saltfac n i line) ia SOQyd cwy.ADMISSlOJfcClnb Si 8; Qr m d stMi iiwd Paddock li7C0[AP» 
SS50t C«wae SS60 (QAR« S1J5). CA» PASKiFree. 


ASnoe* 

■ L£A01NO TIAlNESS; Urn II Revete, - &4 wtaaere frora 37 1 nmnaaghwawc- 
CQwrmUo Dr M.0W and a toss 1« Lo s £1 Ire! ot'S2Q.10,'U B Ecsterby- 20 vin- 

nets. Z1 1 ranna, 9MM, 489.71 ; J B«nr - 1 8 vtamen, lfia naaMB, U ^8%, 4SS72; 
ate MI V wetC- ip wfnnea, 42 +il&70. ' • . ; 

MINING JOCKBSS:KD«il«qr-63wlB^ 301 «del,abJ^+S3<.78;eMtleM 
- S9 Wton 1 7JHr4Jfea0r>te» « (M w r--ia wtnmrdl rides, 2Z2*, 
+S28JS6; Dan McKeqwp— 18 vtanecs, 164 rldao, 1 1.7%, 441.0L - - 
BUJttHBHD FUST TVUeMuwaak MBsdtkfO.46); Tor (vfsdnd), Cedse (3.45). 
WDOmniN THE U8T 8SON nara: None. 

IONMumUKXIUMMBBftBdawaittl (1.46) tastws»*eni 302 nils iff GHwwocd 
from Pribttoarii. Wat W ' - • 


SO SWWEQcrWOeUg»M qrt M«J teWdm89 

BErme 74 Uo, 74 M^e M, 5-1 Dodar Mm, H Ckok Si IMMb 

MoUa, SMatfc Pto% 30-1 Mo, 1 M oIm 

MRMGUDC 

WWK IBi tooKs potaed to mMe it U*d tkiw hMy. fBcM Hannon's a*, a G8pOO0a 
puchms. MM mb tioaean betvnd DcxMb \m* at Ssnpun on 1 Sapcnnbar Out thosMl 
Bs bamft of tM intraductDiy iun «4«an ctwtag home Dane* On A Cloud at a couple of 
toBJhs at Lekaattr. HBBie MW BrWied 1w lanBM dew of stnti^B Piajr (Gftti) aim 
ta^rn^rwwBfauHeneiiaaniierliM li M B atN a w cM ltBAwa witi a ffa rditioiai 
cocfirm die tom but m banar toscas migW bo Doctor BraMaa. Mlchaal BdCs cob wil 
be the beaw tohls (tsbutsbati of 14 bchtolCartwftDnaftHsqeock four ww*sb®>, Worth- 
an Matte lour to«ha adrift In aamnth. 

' :«WWt£N. 


umEJWMCEh»aiaa(BriEchanc8eiienlfhlssaieeGucces9st>toMCinB'mc5kiTwd- 
an In tM^rtne of 1994. Mickey HaRBnond < staa< 5 ear«U mtoBanJodqr to Haifa to«ih 
at Chester h Juna, the pair ja tengths dav and, last tme. was a ffnd IhW of 17 behind 
dr Main ton atRtotoact, Eaaag«fM WnouMdanSta backbi savendi and Ptaa Eaaai 
14th. Unpniudca ataxid haw nothing © tear Bom Ess^effsc* or Pina Essence, who are 
ortya pouid and 4b becer h. mspecteeiy. Essayofisee bi ban holds EBda tBovomh) and 
tan itot (aigtOt of 16) on hk ovea-teigh aecond to Zaataro owr die mo here latt m«h 
and afeo coubo and tttsance scorer Bodanlyn on didr running m Abminaram's race ouer 
iftrrnjirhrrnrnn fWimrlffrirwrrlii ipi rnrtmtmtr mi'n rrmnratf hn naiattun 
.flon, who uanda ha nctaif act Jaffftarce'taix-yoar-oid has won at FoBwnona utomei) 
Jn toy, Rfeon {safing hanDcop) In Jm. Kempnxi (sMte) tn August oil Newmarket fap- 
prennoc handcap) tea month. He ana doan the fluid, rare for ten. in Tama's race tack 
at Nawntotot tho dna before tea but War ran taaih of 14 behind Rhal M at iteastar. 
GuaaataMlon haa tho dear maasua or Cooraw on thair iininne ahan fifth and with of 
25 oSeventBensLiKty*Y(rt three vteeksaBJ. There was swen lengths between them 
and Oouratr N no beoarotr. Rafter comas Mo tha rediotee on Wc Roraatoct (ctaM) 
alctny In Mw- Ha flntoad down da field at Leicester three dags alter and was racing to 
da flat ftaawoa ahan unpiacad aMvtCIcaronB on a return tedat trade eOftt (tea aeo. 
; UMPREJUUCE. 


2AS\ 


og) : 


OAK 1MRB) STAKES (CLASS D) £5^50 added 6f Penal- 
ty Value £3^89 

1 '2MBD4 MB0MAndM]JeteBPten496 Tim 2 

2 210002 MNBMr{7)(qA7tefteM<reDV*«n49S 

3 0CU000 CMBMaEmm{X4m(aaW&MUOain»594 

4 eamo 

5 .012000 Bmtto)(D)(toCRcteacf|UJotaten391 

B 604400 CW.MEMlUE{to!CR{Hnte7to*K(MKttM590 MaTI*to4 

7 CSXB2 IflBHRRNM PI ttoMteBtogCU) Orate tegOPFWMBBSO KDadqr3 

8 40EG04 MACaoMETtlllWMmirtoa^OoamaonUOi Beny B90 ICmtoIB 

9 53WC0 a9SNBaML{U|{tenratMdaHaM0d3812 AChdtll 

U) O&W RMdSlUiemtft«teiteRiH0aMHT|iaBntote3810 £ Carts 1 

J 1 000050 DNMI1EB fwr <um A a EtM to VAafey* 8 9 

■ -Jla acte a d - 

snteMiMMMhtateUoMbitoHtet.ratete 
teto te» Htotet>ai. 

J9»^«>cocTOpo«>BgiM4Wg 


SICAMORE HANDICAP (CLASS D] £^290 added 3VD lm 
1 3f Penalty Vblue £3^71 
•1 .M4289 UHM B n w<»9anltoMR>teTai97- ,^ 1 0 .; ,, ,3. i tol. 

2 321234nno(MMSC^(32)iqinaMeowtoLCUteft96 KDartqrl 

3 123020 HMOimWiU|toUMHeMWtopi93-^4k- ICBMI4 

4 tram commhcki) AiMVRjMbiwJMS:] ^ sMmt 

5 522 KMAMtnCtft<W)fiHtojA3teteSU} SBiftuiB B 

6 022000 DNCMBBOmrn5)9toPBatereOBBa«fcreo7a_; LCtemadcT 

? 00215 teMteWtottoweca MBT? , ; riwrnr 

utebAtai 

,MIM Ia a,lM 


Uotan aa| 3 e W Tfc. Ac Aaodtep rnfft: fttefc 7* SD 
BEnmM.BiiaMateM,MPi iliafti.MV 
[ Dated?, If-iltaaMe 


Eta 



JtDaadngB 


HI#toM complMBd a toamnwrn. 1994 ani dthouei ha hn rw man^d to &i back 
on the Mnteig nte ator a daan attomtte ao tar tM tann, the te^ear^ad ran a cracker 
tot tma tor a laid noond to Double Bobrm tn a 23-nnar mt « Tom. whare sub- 
tern temM tew Steto ires Cltfos TM ctefti aiso tan mo Mbre 

that adiantNrdW Kid Oy owr saver) ham and dxtod mate a bald bid to raftnar a tatat- 
«d flat HccaHfla aaaeon. CaB Me rte fltaa dd arenlaterin 1993 dan HWriwn tU 

To teBo totar bj the Pwttsod m Doncas^, was toAariydteed behind Spaniards 
Ctaa at Ascot and and am less dan 1 buth-teri 0 te«ff fte wfnr last dnadxx«» (toy 
Wrth o« 10 to Otft Pool MOonoaaw. fi a l eia rel a l aiedh.towirer.toa can aatpAWAT- 
S ora of burtftreajflarotei ntttoHpi ftra totes' fly owroNtw Bator sarto score 
by three and a tad tenths under lOst at Yamraudi In Auearandam a ftaMMMa «th 
of 18 behind Be Warned re V&rmcUh las month. Sha haa not tad roach mdne#< looks 
bound to taeran. TBer, waiter dnedtertod, aant In at York in Auest. toMne 8 

head defeat by widRca at Chatter hut ha has run unetoad Ini* three ouWWJ*in«L Kfe« 
Rat a adnnar «ar a totong totter hare « Au&s, was layiacad n Ha net three races 
bw a«n ureter or*r had a lengh to Quttnfi on a mum tn thta track a week ap, atao owr 
sawn. He ms a Saretontt scorer at tha mWmwn ki Auaiat. 

Satactore: WKYS. 


tha BMHtea Mnkare can do da trick to GUROiMC MBCMff. Umacad at teo. the Ba 
MyChtoafirbacnada the tana h her tea starts, rtte* oat Ptudn Vtocera Satebuy 
IrJune. That dnomr in ba tm a n aaoondt behind RMyZoman at Goodwood and DaBy 
Steel#* rt Nmfcuy, whiejho ran ltetl to MraaarjMVbrli and torth to Ma^xtoct st Good- 
uwodlatt ame.OowbWlre haaawn onttie a a maihtrat Vtover hau i pa nandon brth Eq- 
utoack and turf at Lb#ield dill year, wtea ha haa fburdmaa finitfied nnter-iu, toetudng 
Ws last tm outing btteid Boundary &preas m Higgtoii and MrifHHO* winner Kaao Your 
Distance at ^r. Ware k am adorn toiftte back to the thfed. Hefftssibfiwntheso- 
tacoon and coUd fllM bar plenty to db. Mn#aatar toidad a Br#«on mattm In May and 
was beaon half a toigih by Htfi Adored at ^taont in July and has not been rBscjaoed 

aton#urtoacad to Ms tao attempt* aioca. Xateareta tea raced only three tunas, al In 
maktore, finishing second tnd» lest two. He was tottered tonal 7-2-on chance PrteoW- 
kra to hm man a couple oMangths at Bath betoa Rring down more dwi two towns to 
Anlou at CaQerich but s open to tmprasroent. Hand Woven won a RJpon mahlen in July 

andrenihmaArtetedgatoaheadttHanttnnnmiimBwtththathMtburtowhsauMy. 

Mb atai Iburef ana too 0 tof in Ashowr at Bawriay tasty month and could pma danftvtws. 
dawte urptaced eOons both betas and after. 

S ele ct io n ; BJRCUNK MS CHEF. 


BEECH NURSERY HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4y400 added 2YO 
lm Penalty Vatoe£3fi67 

000042 D4anMBESireftB)AitolBuMSssfttei)RHamnB7-Jtea'oiMAM 

BOM niWBMIMaa49toJaBnHKMWBSIW8r2 JlShdrf 

Mom JBtRfOnRate(13)BddadWNCMadsn89 XF^il 

0600 l*UBICEIQtBlt!9CEBttn)CBtiBan89. 

1245D JHIMSI(2ftUPHcA*tfCte-IVRtoiBS 


43602 U1*MtE(3ft0sn«ndaAMHatedd89. 
CU60CB TMSTCIS)AteClrBLesBi)CVMten87. 


BOO KBMteMIHIMNCap])(SAFamMtoMitealty84 
000 »M£ISaFSRME(iqetKOolm}iSBiiey82 
00500 AZ16Cft3Bt(UH)(to{RUerafd4tolllMv82 
036005 lAMfWM90DQV>nMP9(45M|RNDtoMd8a 
(B5500 UmmNncA6tetftocr«|ywEate9fiy80 
■ 000 OOCBLECHBOt[125 (R WUggndMJofnaDr 7 13 
640400 CStBE {27) (tom today A Parnate waaey 7 U 


JtRteaoB 
.G Cater 8 



?TSl MAB6NSWKES (CtASS D) £S0OO tektod 2Y0 

fTTZJ 7f Penalty VWue £4/142 . * 

« gWg lBHBte>AAy^rt8to«sn>0 _jmi 

rpQCWdBWHOteiaaflitmaag^UMOD 1 - - afftteta4 

3 MWCMU.p4)44SS£Cb)FCrttenySO ____JSDWtem »2 


335 

1 021330 

2 241504 

3 2D4000 

4 6026CS 

5 OMC06 

6 445M0 

7 004400 

e 006100 

9 £12250 

10 42*600 

n 026000 

12 223000 

13 051056 

14 HMD ED 

15 000000 
U 100062 
17 32EBS4 


POPLAR HANDICAP (CLASS E) £4^400 added lm 2fPwwl- 
ty Value £3^12 

COUELRCte 0UMGUa»i/6Wial610O The* 7 

BtESStDUnm(UStemn(tote*PmteM->tom6913 SOnmetSSl 

(WI7MGW(i2)AP«StM(tenateirternai39Z2 

MPKM3ICE(15}(Bn.tonteMtoNIHed4911 

HUM (7) A A (to » I S CM Mb M Ratety 5 9 10 . 


0000 mN0KmSUm(tetoHMPSmaMtetoMlto«lBy77 

400 AnDPm(A(DniBLDiMJtoiMt0<T7 NltomtelB 

-isdactete- 
fthbirar aalpe 7sf 7b. Tto Andbu a«IPt »■ 

BETTBito M DaraBag DasUw. M. la Ma, B-l Jany CUtnm. Ttey, 7-1 Ftoatea Nra, 32rl 
Jbto*ar, 1S-1 c*m% 

FORM GUIDE 

JERRY CUIRONA fafled to stay tho ID totaip when eWdh of 21 betend Wnnescash at 
NcmfeWtam last month and Mt* an to finish a cradttebie tteri of 19 to Nosey Natire wer 
todays top at Yarmouth two weete a®x Naffla Catalan's coh. IWtdy raced and ooen to 
todw a n o»ot»amere . can open hie account galng off a pound tigw mark. DaondatDea- 
1% Aided WortWde Bste and prewoue touNensn aeorar Cebmb at LNcaster ew* daj« 
agx She aaa nmnt on ml at the finish and the am Mong mV sut her. Tarry, w ho 
landed a Narrartet steer In Au©jO to tod Haoineicn^ stabte. ctan^d tendato SSOdans, 
B^ing to Cofin WBama. The Salse ffty flrtahed behind La FandangJ when both were irt- 
ptaced bahhd Coosonfno at Vermouth last month but she &honM bnpraued tom ht to- 
tone WWere whan besnn a lengh and a half by Ancestral Jana m alWd of 18 at ftjntatact, 
l a — tw oo d Captefci ana Artec Wyar flfth and 13th. and can renewa ttomoutfi ruremg. 

- ' - iJBwromwNA. 


HM4UBM BUEOSQ mUsCApteoteJ to*s398. 

BRMp9)0Da4dNaRJLHM396 

BMttoJ M ¥1 UaaW J A Hato 4 9 6 . 


IMS 

-H Totten IS 
_SCopp/7)17 
— iqdanio 

IFtet 

K Fatal 9 



ESS«STSS(^{tS)HaSDMnteUslltotey694- 
lABt PORT (31) n W P Dmtopnm ton) C ftSturst 5 B 3 
QtaUIAD (Bft (WQ Swat OtoHk « 93 
N 0 »me*eTBJW<BS*J (tn eadzUQ HanaUTInntacn 3 90. 

B0WH»(7}P8(toShtei«MBUDto*3B12 SMrfaavU 

MWSSSEWE(Ute){l»{C0)«to»t*JLto»481fl RIM 14 

UMBIC277)(CEtaWl)Ctotai5?ll MBrnyRU 

IUa*SRWmmM3tatoNU&nijtt3 711 CUbmRU 


ASH CONDITIONS STAKES (CLASS C» £8p00 added SfPbnal- 
tyVakte £5,384 

1 106100 BUOTBOOp2)B8(MnRCto<«8tonBn69? OwdWifflt 

2 3500*0 UWO 01 tSUbtW C2<) W Vtonwi JactonJ J Bmy 3 9 3 1 Cm! 3 

3 52(003 D04rrBnmW(ra(O)|(U(tedCaerey)FU)e3813 Xltetoj4 

4 262U0 ranaEr{toPI<totdNter»«}88M388 fiEUMf2 

-4 


BMtSM (7) Ql) (Den too tactete Don Enaeo lacte S 7 9 — 
-X7dadmd- 

7-1 ftersttnadra, »1 Qaaaor, Mqr MM 


JtalUto-4 

1MI 


EEITBie; 4-6 BanU too, 7^ Fertaict, M Uga V» «M Doel Wbny Ha 
FORM GUIDE 

BURIY BOO. a steyeer-okl taWng on three rivets halt her aga. oaxid lead the way home. 

RichM Hannon's mare landed a Us&ed event at Sandowi in Ji4y and a Qmup Three at Loop- 

redstown tan month, white she took on Haver Gotf Rosa In the Pitc da rAbbeye at Umgchamo 
bsfore running below form nfran unptaxci n the rated states twn by DonuPa at Newbury. 
Don't Wony Ma, a course and cflstanca winner last term was suceessM diree outtngs ago 
at UrWtod, defeating Wadsn and Ludv totes mo towns ands a neck. He slMMed etey 
pace when. H company tethlagi PI Varano, he fobbed unptocad to &iCTtngM«lbiTnance 
h a Listed race at Doncasnr and was a toa*m trf 12 to Croft to* m a handicap at No»- 
martot Ian tme. Portteet, who comptautstha tparm, has fc a* to do on mesa terms. 

: BUNTYBOO. 


1 r 


HYPERION - - 

X30 BolOns 200 UUfeHoaAgan 230 ItolBr Mon- - 
any 300 ‘Bravado 330 Chickabkkty 400 
ter Orchestra (nb) 430 DobUofe Dating 


9 00- oncaMDUorpaft RMw 6109 

ID CE TMVBUlMCnUtotUt- 

Kltette MUM* HO. 3.1 BOI OM, TO BateM 54 
to »-l ttealM Btetes £M Cmtea naomt 1*4 





GOING; Good tn Rnn (Good to ptaoes on Chase ooasie). . 

■ Right-hand, gadutrtlng awns. Stiff test of samba. 

■ Comae is 6 m SW of Bator on A38. totter b on nb Uxadon- 
(PsrtritogLOn) to Ccntuli tea. APWBSKWfc Ctandtaad A ted- 
dock 19; SOver Shag £4 HO {accompanied under-lfla flee). CAR 
PARK: 12 an rails; S2 members; rgrr ata d g &te- 


WINNEBS W TBB USTttVRR DATS: None; 
lANG4HStANCS RMttoiatofUWtetotetW 
BdtoteMW ttfa au u l tom BtoM7totoB4MRtoni . 
tento 166 ntoslffJfiMDnHteiiiPlndto WeBtaasiB*; Plato. 
■»af<Jtn ae«* lfiSndtabr RBnweCrdfaSwntBgtoo.WBBsSrBWg. 
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NORMANS RETAIL NOVICE HURDLE 
(CLASS 0 £2*00 added 2m if 110yds 

i awf£2- MMZMBWHQQnrateSUQ MrSHhcteal 

Z 543H& BSlOWpreADnaoBUB to to UMte 

3 / 522 » Cttn«BHltopM|8IUftTllO StoHQ^ 

4 CMaammsi l PCrBR)teiai4U(L: — DS tor(S) 

5 • «BSMff(CWTH*to5S10 !»*■ 

6 R.BMM0lhaRHWtent5U0 toW teatema 

7. QD N 4 S Wt RVfQ)RH«9a7 115— rteOTtrffl 

8 -saw iwnwa^toiHKciffrtiio into 


Tonol CARLSBERMBREY novice HANDICAP 
-1— J HURDLE (CLASS F) £2^00 added 2 m 3f 

1 UM2S4 aMBMMRB(2B)M6Btoi51Hd FBto 

2 MOP- RB>nMTcU0|k9ahop41l4 MM0m(7) 

“3 QRKF TBWNfU7)tolMtodaB113 IFTBte 

4 1540*1 IO1ULM00|]BM(ltefC|BBaMte«3D9 APMoCoy 

.5: .R5IM& teOMElNE(12}FJOMte7U8 ILadMr - 

f WPS MBRRMM CXtoRnRHaa^s* 10 5 J Dncaete (?) 

MARTOCK'TRADERSNOVKESSJJNGHUR- 
O£(CUSSF)£2^0O3W2m if UOjds 

22152 : tolLUratoa 

•- 0 CdrisraUMK BtoBT (19)11 BoIsd 1012 Pttea 

•• ■« ——m — tmiin r ss «ta 


RLTMOUTH GSH HALDON CUP CHASE 
1 (CLASS A] (Grade 2} £25000 2a if Uflyds 

1. ZW2TO- unWDO (230) [Q (D| N HEnderan 9 11 6. 

2 UU1/12- €HM6NBXMH(3Sl]NTaBtarWMB9U0DI 

3 1UZ2S3- ieJBMSSIIiMStMB(2S7] RHoCgB7UO *Torj 

4 3U3313 S(WUIPCU)RBudtoUUa BFbwte 

s 401-215 wars w own - a np rn tm 10 310 apmccbt 

BE7IMft44towto74GtoQHto0lM«toniaOrto8-ltofl- 
tea tom Soafc m. 94MM 

| ST AUSTELL BREWERY MARES HANDICAP 
1 HURDLE (CLASS D) £1500 2m 3f 

5624Z0- £MMHJBl(S9a|Kftra5120 DSttfeMte 

4-13*32 l3«IHRMm(CDaRBtotell71011JiAnttetod 

1MBOF JUSTBDtodlHQAJteeBlOll 

412504 V«GMEnnNTMUvtomBl09 T 

BUD-3S PUUMMa(BHAJma7109 -■ Al 

100050 PERSSmraUMCJi (3) RHadgss E 10 O- 


&Z214 


03) R HfidftS 8 11 2. 


P22-341 CBllCLAMDtU)telJFferai7111 
628*33 BSH0P5 C4S7l£ {28JRRn«7 110- 


4 

s 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 P004PO MMBJWnGTtanBrSlDO. 

11 PW335- 6R0IM BOSE (SSqptedtel 7100- 


■ATay 


44^*55 C00LCRMaciB<CU4RtoMBr7103 

4M550 DBn0SIY(r®NJ9Bfe8102 

0643160 SO AUEMCIQUS NGaeOee ? ICO >R 


JRost 


Jttonte 


JAHcCantqr 


33o| 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 
C 

7 

8 

9 

10 00000-2 HOOS1 



nOQf BUHMTFaiGOUft60)MRHRWA8U)(UQMam 
021434 M Hl J Ht ' l f«M nM I(l^MBrLtopH'4 100— HI te nte r 
WOW MJtO£ TOR Alter 5 ID Cl. J*Mte*y(7) 


U9SSfl£UEXQaMteani«DMiai2 APteOey 

rmwmtnffpnsm dumv 

— dm— aOMIte laviaBT; VteMW 

WWCBOB8mSWgalb7. 

MUBETOMY B Rttom 107 . 


, . R R0BUB4UHM »AMi 307. 

-fl itaM- 

teams Piter teoato UBIDh 1 

vtejte Tttey, 1 M Mteb Cam, 383 Oten 


,1211 


IUftCPBphn4100. 
tenirt IOsl htolMirtftap ■awas; f%i dna it Anwar Aten Itet Bor Bnftf 

Ox ISJb, AG aa artitoflniftflQftABHeBgitte NakAtomteBStto 

BPTBIB; 9-1 CimpiBcm, 741 CtedtebtoMJoft tern, Tteiwffla.g- 

1 PMma. msrtWi Itotte . 3*1 atom 

! WHITBREAD NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 
(CLASS F) £3^00 added 2m Gf UDyds 

1 043m nuanBEP29Gato«7iiio apmsOv 

2 UOOUf CBtW4«B£0ft(BI1PNGbt»6117_6tooaeyB) 

3 PP2 IM51ER ORQCSfRA (24) MB H RrtyTt 6 11 5 — JFTMey 




12 OOOQto CASUEOGauSDCnB9PHar««dlllOO-3Rge)tal(7) 

13 SW lAUWSRJUTISt M 3 PDuOeB 0100 P Holey 

-Udotend- 

totem ra ge lCu. 7n* hanifap a cym: So Atdadto &a 10ft, Moras 
J* «9ft Dora ftw to to CkMb OrefradtoatOrirak liter Wife 
BETTVte 20. Poktei Pzto Cable labll Hatter Orchestra, M.Fm- 

MCh, 74 Cartte teto UG BUep* Gatto 2 M item 

LEVY BOARD MARES OPEN Fdi FLAT RACE 
(CLASS H) £1^00 2ln If 110yds 

1 cxEsranawrutoefiUA iiomt 

2 CH040E8MtPHotet5U4 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 
9 
ID 
11 
12 
13 
U 
15 


G0UnmrGI«CEM5t^i(ad5114 JBRJ 

DQBF5 EMf&tM M Bpe 5 31 i 

HWnrSWU(NTM>in-DB*es5ll4 S -terra* (7) 

NUCSH0D&WGMTisar6ll4 Mfirim&a(7) 

PnfUMRR>ra5114 DffStorat 

UfiAWETS DREAM P NdWil 5 11 4 APteCoy 

w«JBiccsiaeawwrssaraB5ii4 M-raora 

240 <nemrH0WGS)f>toi*y4ii3 daunte 

MMEBn HORSE R BudBr* 113— Ilk 6 BUtm (J) 

6 PRSnGEUtW(24)BaTiit4il3 MteteyCT) 

«aMKUs*U3 TJUtepterD) 

sufVxmixaatAiasxiUs _xa*m *(?j 

0 VMUNGU£(2«MBHtoGC4113 ORyraR 

-isdrataad- 

BaTWB; 3-1 tertet' 1 * Itte, 7A fteattrt, Ctet, Patter* Partefe 8-1 
T nte i M t Dnate tetet lP-l r ranm te ^cat r a. 121 otter* 


Hamed is 
asked to tone 
down antics 


Boxing 


NEWCASTLE 

■ :L30: a. NORIHHM SPARK {& (MBteQ 
12-1; 2. Mbttea »■« lar. Z. Hafiaaa Si. 


REDCAR 101 201 
EXETER 102 2M 


•OSJU CSP- «0J2- Tricaeti 

133naAtor*aw«as'hte*Ttteptete^ 

iBsntoffUBtored 

2U0: 3. PIVOTAL (ClXClefcO 2-1: ^Do- 
. v «aafc Hamm 2-b & i lMintrfr 7-4 to. 32 
^m. 2W.6. ^to»Praac«.N»^*te. 
: uiari rr no. n nn n in n iri npfftTO- 

CR1U8.1MK£120. 

. > ^30:i.SHSH | Z2LE^DaQDri) 15-8 fn: 
2. 5-2; 3. Aicad^ 14-L M taa. Ito . 


■:1 


• 0 Bgtoir towna r toO . Tone £2Jft 

aso. Dft IA30. CSf; 
£7U3. Ttte £HWO.MtVBortca Ran. 

3jm:3_UADe«ateaNCesS(PFteaay) 
tofgfrJ: ■.Ttnwiftotq 1 13-3. 1 * 

■ ss£ sssa:^^® 

_aasaa^^w^ 

JL'QtMureCnra onunanl 9-2 


RACING RESULTS 


4joni.ootst£9PtBnauRiGt«6g&- 

2 te;2. Stated 13*: 3, Btenttt 10-1 20 
■ran Ml %. (PPtoto Usterrfc Tbte: £3*40: 
■il.70. £2.20. ffl5>.£&60. Oft ESJftCSft 
f2148. Trias: £14&£0.1tto: £l&L5a 
Jaritpof rxawon (pool gfl 
riad fonted to Redtsr' 

£2&90i Ptocara* £39.00. 

Ptac* « £3Z&P1ace BS £1498. 

. . PLUMPTON 

MS L WCntALItmiBlE 0*-R Jttowo 
a-li Z Iftstar Oteate 3-2; 3. Aobar va* 
lay 3-1 to. IS an. 10. 12. (Noel TChmca. 
lamboun). Teat: £7 JO; £130, £1.70. 
fiStt Dft £UL7tt CSR £34 AL TiBC £55D.. 


24teLOO WHMB9ra— i W ffOse- 
eoato*) 3A-U 2. Shaip Oetete 5-2; 3. Asr 
aatebty Dancar 50-1. 31 ran. 7-4 toLad 
Gtomre (5tir)- 11, 6. (C Papham, Taunton). 
Tote: £730; £130. £130. ££Q JO. Dft 
£24 JO. CSF: £47.39. Tittnc £1.600,02. 
Uta £30120 (part won: pod of £84 J7 car- 
ted toward id Aadcar 3.15 today). f» 
Courate M cn-Bma Bare w no htfftr the 

winner. 

1. PNPBt SEAR CB PtM«n 7-2; 2. 
Ito WMpJ-l;8L OfeSe tenter 32-2. Sim. 
64 tto newton Ybuth (BdO. vh. & 84 fct«- 
• re, NawburO. Ttera £4.90; £%£», 
TdF: £5.10. CSR £1231. 


3J£: Z, CALL 1C ALB! (A P McCoy) 1*2 
to; 2. Daft S-l; J. B^tord Prim 7-2. 
4raa. 2%. 20. (G L Moore, Epson}. Tata: 
' £1.40. DF; £350. CSF: £3.63. 

3. MHVE HU. (M fttfraoW 7-4; 2. 
Dear Do e-4 tec XDawaCtrraica 20 - 1 . 5 
ran. to 2- 0* HadRST. aachaaieO. Tots: 
£2J0: £1.70, £l^a DF: £230. CSF: 
£434. Nfc EMon.StBtepi 

43K 1. D4ISIY POMT (tf SnBh) &S ten 
2. Docstam 15-S; 3, StiBp Blade 35-2 . 8 
ran. 4, 2Q.(C0**r. Ntmatet). Tteas £230; 
£130. £1.60. DF: £230. CSF: £3^1. 
Quadpet: £130. Ptaeaoot: £S30. 

“ 1 to £16.75. Ptam to £1X77. 


It wifi be business as usual for 
Prince Naseero Hamed in bis 
first defence of the World Box- 
ing Organisation featherweight 
title ax the London Arena on 9 
December. 

The Boxing Board of Control 
sent Hamed a letter congratu- 
lating him on his title triumph 
over Steve Robinson in Cardiff 
last month, ^ with a gentle request 
effectively asking him to try to 
stop humiliating the man in 
front of him- 

“My attitude is that Tm a 
pure wuner,” said Hamed, who 
defends his newly-won tune- 
stone title against the unbeat- 
en Mexican Arauifb Castillo a 
fortnight before Christmas. 

“If you ask if Tm going to 
change my style or calm down, 
ft depends who the opponent is. 
If 1 have to do what I do to win. 
I’ve got to do iL 

“I’m not holding back for 
anything. I’ve listened to the 
Boxing Board and spoken to 
secretary John Morris. The let- 
ter congratulated me oo^ winning 
the title, but ft didn’t exactly say, 
‘If you do that again...’ 

“It said to txy not to do it, it 
didn't say. Do not do that*. A 
lot of people like it, some pen- 
ile don’t It worked against 
Jteve Robinson. You saw him 
get mentally broken up in such 


a fashion, so it must have done 
something.” 

Presuming the 24-year-old 
Castillo rocs the way of all 
HametTs foes, next stop could 
be a defence in the Middle Ebsl 
H is promoter, Frank Warren, 
has had a “substantial offer” 
from an Arab countiy 10 host a 
fight at the end of February. 

Confusion ruled yesterday 
over reports that Frank Bruno’s 
World Boxing Council heavy- 
weight title defence against 
Mike^ TJrson fc being lined up for 
Las Vegps on 16 March. 

Bruno's promoter, Frank 
Iftbrren, gave a “no comment” 
to a report that the American 
boxing barons haw switched 
the Tyson fight from Britain to 
America in the rapid wake of 
Lewis’s legal action to prevent 
Bruno-.'tyson delaying his own 
campaign to regain the WBC 
crown. The legal sparring could 
thus intensify m the High Court 
on Thursday when a detiskm will 
be made on Lewis’s bid for an 
injuction to preserve his daim to 
fight for the title ahead offyson. 

Lewis's manager, Frank Mal- 
oney, said: “As for as we know, 
up until Friday njght the World 
Booting Council had not sanc- 
tioned the fight.” 

John Morris, the Board sec- 
retary, said: “All of this is com- 
plete news to us. I haven’t been 
advised of any contracts be- 
tween Bruno and Tyson.” 


England left on the 
European fringes 


Rughy Union 


STEVE BALE 

As the Rugby FootbaB Union 
has done nothing but pooh- 
pooh everyone else’s European 
Rugby Cup, there is nothing the 
rest of rugby-playing Europe 
would like better than for the 
prototype competition that be- 
gins today to be a roaring suc- 
cess. 

The satisfaction would come 
not only tom putting in place 
a level of sub-international 
competition deemed vital fay all 
concerned (England included), 
but from sticking up two fingers 
at the RFLTsiqectianist stance. 

It is, however, scarcely an aus- 
picious start to have the first 
match in Romania, where 
Tbuloose play ftiul in the Black 
Seaport of Constanta. “I would 
have been far happier if it had 
started with a big game within 
the UK. but it’s a tournament 
which has been very difficult to 
put together,” Vernon Pugh, the 
Welsh Rugby Union chairman, 
said. 

Pugh’s view - shared by the 
French, Irish, Italians and Ro- 
manians, as well as the Scots, 
who are signed up for next sea- 
son - is that it is better to get 
on immediately with a Euro- 
pean competition, however im- 


" “WM | M*V 

h Cup holders, meet Mun-- 
in Limerick, the Irish 


tualiy participate, but only if 
everyone else meekly falls in 
with the RFU’s requirements. 

This is not going down well 
with its own clubs, not now that 
they know there Is already £7m 
a year in televirion and spon- 
sorship monies available to 
participants. When this was 
announced last week, the first 
thing Tony Halle tu the RFU 
secretary, did was pour further 


scorn on the competition. Pugh 
insists that this commercial 
backing is not dependent on 
English involvement next sea- 
son, although ft would certain- 
ly help, not only in giving the 
European Rugby Cup credi- 
bility but also m helping it ful- 
fil its principal objective: to 
elevate the standard of Euro- 
pean players. 

“I believe it is an absolutely 
essential pan of the Northern 
hemisphere game if we are 
ever going to compete effec- 
tively against the Southern 
hemisphere - foe closest we will 
get to an effective tier one be- 
low international level," Pugh 
said. “We felt more strongly 
than others that it had to hap- 
pen sooner rather than later 

The tempo will pick up to- 
morrow when Swansea, foe 
Wslshf 

ster in Limerick, 
province fielding an entire i 
of internationals as well as 1 
half-backs. Four pools of three 
will each provide one semi- 
finalist, with the final to be 
played at Cardiff Anns Park on 

7 January - provided foe fi- 
nalists include Cardiff, Pon- 
typridd or Swansea. 

■ The Fijian tourists, who play 
at Treorchy tomorrow, have 
been warned by their coach, foe 
former All Black prop Brad 
Johnstone, to cut out duty play 
after a number of ugly dashes 
marred their 22-21 defeat by 
Cardiff on Saturday. 

EUROPEAN RUGBY CUP: Pool A F»ui Con- 
stanta. TdJouse, Trento; Pool S BBges. 
Cardiff. Utaer. Pool C Leinster. Mten. Pon- 
ryprtdd; Pool 0 Cashes, Munster. Swansea. 
Schttkte: 31 Or* FB«4 Conans v Toutouse; 
l Nov Moan v transfer, Munster w Swansea 
(Lmnendu: 7 Nte Trento v Fan* Constants 

8 Now Casses v Minister 21 Nov BMes v 
Cardiff; 32 Nov Pontypridd v Mian; 2 B Nov 
Canffff v Ulster; S Dae Swancea v castras; ff 
Doe Lamer v Pontypridd ©U*n); 12 Dao 
Toutouse y Trratecc 12 Dae Uteur v Mges 
IBetfasu; 30 Dae Serre-fims: A v D, b v C; 
7 Jan Final (CardO. pou&ored). 


TODAY’S FIXTURES 


RMFtlMlfl 

£30 unless gated 

UEFA CUP SECOND ROUND SECOND LEO 
Mottai Forest llj v Auxatra (0) (7.45) — 

Liverpool tO) v Brondby (0) (SJJ) .... 

PSV Eindhoven (5) v taeds United (3) 

Bayern Waatefc J2> v Ftaftfe (0} f7-l» — 

Other Has: Girimartes Kri v Barcelona (3) 
(83Q);Aaia(D)vFtana 14); Stera draft* CJ 


w Luftn> (!) ( 6 . 0 ); DymiflO M*«k <0) v\ 
Bramen 151 (430 k Roda JC Keriaads |0) « Ban- 
fca (U <5.03: 2mbnd Chtalsu 13) v Sparta 
Pta&» (4) [330); Rotor Votesgrad ( 1 ) w Bor- 
Obhux C21 C5.0): Fteal Bens (3YvKaCera»utB«n 

W M/49;Oynptao3sPraaus (0)vSeteeO) 
(7.0); laso (U v Lyon (2) (7301. 
ENDOBSH iEABUE SECOND DIVISION 

B l ac kpoo l v Bristol nw ta 

Bourawnoolb v Satatton . 


cay v MUmf (7.45) - 
v9mnra(7AS) 


(7^S). 


ICtay 

rrHoffCtly .. 
PotartioroaBb v Sunday (7^8) 


Shwra hray v Oxford DM. 
atodfcport v R oO i ait ia rB — 


v Yoth 

THIRD DTVTSIOW 
CanBffv Scwthofpa 
Darttagtonv 



nhrav 

HarttaKX* v Bar 

Layton Want* Haratord I 
H orpia in otna y ftaataa (7 j<S[. 
RoeMala v Ch*star> 


SeaAoniute y Pbnatwth. 
Torquay v Bray (7A5) . 


SMVAU»tAU. CONFERENCE 
Draar v OagantaB (7v4S) . . 
NoitlraMi v Southport OMS) 


BELL'S SCOTTISH LEASUE ARST DIVISION 
Doadaa Utd « ctyrktaonK 

SECOND DMSHN 



vSathonWaldantWtaMaanafinchleyvHara- 
tetaWMtenyCNpiBreVteBnhoev H BHicIlM CH . 
IMttOND LEASUE Premier DMaion: Goms- 
rioKtoft) vHyda. TWt MteMra Cunnn Astnon 
v Attiartoa tfl; Etetaoad Twm * Haraeate Tomk 
lanrateayFteebwoctlteJeWfeBcwtovAsh- 
icn United. ChaierMa Cap aaoeadran n d » 
PteNB FncMay w Bradtad Park Aiatua: Mrane 
v Charley. 

BEKBl HOMS (SWUE Dr teta Ck*> <tat 
ratrad racond ttoMrtad <31 vTonfandftt 15): 
BMfc£fc(2}vB^7nrifOi:Baduonti|Q)vHndc- 
tey Tom O); O r te i u ee (fH v Buctotoam Ton 
U) (7.469: Bntoorth I2» * Soflord RanKOS ( 01 : 
Besham (0) rtedoacn «JK Curedon ID vita- 
eft town Routn 12 ); Erah and Betwdee (0) v 
Fehar (4); Greater Boyers (2) v Burton AUon 
6%Has8n0lU»Ca»*ytlt^&v0rtp»uft»Jv 

ertar (D: Ifteston C3) * Gramham TO: Matftae 
(3) v Snurgbcum* ( 1 ) |7v4S): Moor Green (41 
V ftaemg Warwick (U: Ne«B 0 tt low (t) v Wa- 
telOwSB (0) {7w«a: Nuneaton t4» > VS Ruft 
by {2t RDtteC* CO vCorty (2r Sudtray 7oan 
U) w Cambndto Cay (Xi: Sutem OoktteW 10) v 
Bistai (■% TanMgtm p) * AthewtonB Mj. 
UNUET SUSSEX COUNTY UEASUE Fh»t DM- 
atae Arundel • Uffwehawlc LanffW Sports v 
P«crt»«i;IMBtarH1cl5ftirdtadvHarsriern 
VMCA (7.15): taftv v Shtwham. 
MinHBW CtXJNTES EAST l£WUE Piwder 
DMalote Arnold vOssefi AtoercOssen Ttwn t 
North Forrtoy; TheqKnry v Aimthorpv. 

NturiH west counoes league nm dm* 

Bureooufti » StometadMe; Mama Road 
y Presort; XwmflVr Tran v Daracn irOtqO 

UmL4ND4UJANCE:R> 

. _ (hnlBotouftiyFyn* 

pente) Vlcsona: Stratford v Rustali 0 (ymprc. 
fffllEWBWD UNTCED OOUNWS LEAflWPra- 
■ter DMcteK DesUtoiei v Eynesbw; tar- 
* HotoeadK Spaktegv Boston 
Tton; VMndton^t v Long BwMy. 

L£WUE OF WA1E& Holyuet v CaeraM. 
PRESS ANDJOUaW.HKHLAND UMUCCUP 
Hret rawd: Cdattaten Trisda u Naan Cou*y- 
PONTBtS LEAGUE first DbMore SnallWd IM 
w Dote UJfttNestBranMoh « toinMftim (70. 
OMsfamSunteUnd r Barnsley (?■(»< 


)OS LEAGUE Piaster Dftbhac Kaftttatai v 
Hayes. Fta Pa te jn : UxBridge v Mardanhaot 
Saeond DMMare Hrasartotrl v ManftoOtan Do- 
fca. tInnnn a wMia neaC>fti 


BtoepT Statenl rSoralBMRHH 
non wont Qramnv<vttafauq;Haitoonv 6 tW' 
don; Hntap State * BSortoW tawtwry v 1 
WHion am Hanham: araon ud vKnchte tM*- 
aWiamvBMfftaaftHtaiWUynftBtaCartteti 
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sport . ' • . : 

Does the word professional mean that you 
for playing or that you obtain your living 


“Who’s in charge of the clattering 
train?” Lord Beaverbrook used to 
ask when he was displeased, as he 
often was, with the running of one 
of his newspapers. I have been ask- 
ing the same question ever since rug- 
by union turned professional Next 
week Tbny Hailett, Dudley Wood's 
recent successor as secretary of the 
Rugby Football Union - just as well 
given Wood's hostility to profes- 
sionalism - is to reveal his propos- 
als for the reorganisation of the 
game. I do not intend to anticipate 
them but to offer some preliminary 
reflections instead. 

The first is that those who believe 
that the game can or should provide 
its participants with full-time em- 
ployment are living in doud-cuck- 
oo land. The money is simply not 
there. 


Rob Andrew will be all right at 
Newcastle - until his contract runs 
out or is terminated (as I trust does 
not happen). The same applies to 
Dean Ryan, with the same qualifi- 
cations, as it does also to Nick Pop- 
plewell Steve Bates and others 
who are offered and accept Sir 
John Hall'S shilling. 

Other English and Welsh Fust Di- 
vision clubs may follow, to a greater 
or lesseT extent. Leicester, for in- 
stance, have already decided to pay 
their players. 

The analogy with cricket is in- 
structive. The old-fashioned three- 
day, now four-day, county game does 
not support a fully professional 
structure. Only a few fuddy-duddies 
such as myself are interested in h. 
The counties have accordingly come 
up with no fewer than three 


Mickey Mouse competitions, which 
appeal to those who are more eas- 
ily pleased. 

But the real income - which en- 
ables the counties to their 

rickety professional structure - de- 
rives from, their cut of Ifest match 


fessional in that only a few players 
obtain a full-time income from ft. 

The trouble arises from die def- 
inition of the word “professional". 
Does it mean that you are paid 
something for playing - or, what is 
very different, that you obtain a liv- 
ing from the. game? Practitioners of 
football, tennis or golf are in the lat- 
ter group. Cricketers and rugby 
league players are, most of them, in 
the former. Rugby union players win 
be lucky to do as well financially as 
these. 



ALAN WATKINS 


on rugby 

Then there is the question of con- 
tracts. Should a player’s contract be 
with his dub, with the RFU or, as 
separate contracts, with both? The 
RFU can certainly place under 
contract individual players who are 


members of the England squad. 
They may even extend it to select- 
ed young players who will, they 
hope, become members of the 
squad in due course -but these con- 
tracts most co-exist with dub con- 
tracts. 

Phil de Glanville of Bath was 
quoted in the Independent on Sun- 
day as wanting a contract with his 
dub alone, containing a proviso that 
he would be released to play for 
England. He also said: “You can’t 
have two employeis.” 

De Glanville seems to have mis- 
understood the position. We are not: 
talking about employers. For ex- 
ample, I have separate contracts, to 
write on politics for the Independent 
on Sunday and on rugby for the In- 
dependent. 

The journalist Craig Brown has 
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Rusedski 
enjoys a 
bumpy ride 


Four months ago I played a 
couple of games of tennis 
against a little known former 
Canadian tennis player reput- 
ed to possess the world’s fastest 
serve. I wanted to face Britain's 
newest acquisition, to size him 
up both on and off the court. 

We had a lot of fun that day, 
and as we bade our farewells, 
I wished him luck for the forth- 
coming tournaments at 
Queen's, the following week, 
Nottingham and Wimbledon. 
Nice guy, that Greg Rusedski 
even if I never saw the tennis 
ball. He possessed an endear- 
ing mix of excited anticipation, 
great energy and wide-eyed in- 
nocence, together with an ob- 
vious talent for tennis that 
made him stand out from the 
rest of his new-found, but de- 
pressing average compatriots. 

We spoke of what might lay 
ahead, but neither of us could 
have predicted the roller- 
coaster ride Rusedski has since 
enjoyed and endured in equal 
measures. 

It is difficult to think of an- 
other sportsman who has, in 
such a small space of time, 
turned from a relative unknown 
to a household name and na- 
tional hero, then to public en- 
emy No 1. Today he makes his 
debut in the British national 
championships at Telford. 

First, we had the unknown 
stage in the evolution of a 
British tennis star. Montreal- 
born Rusedski finally obtained 
his British status last May, 
thanks to his mother from 
Dewsbury and his girlfriend 
from Purley, whom the young 
man had been living with for 
four years, just in time for the 
English grass season. 

“I knew that Britain des- 
perately needed a top tennis 
player, and I knew that success 
on the court would bring some 
support off it,” Rusedski ad- 
mits. “But I was making com- 
parisons only with my previous 
experiences, which was in 
Canada. I underestimated, and 
miscalculated what was going 
to happen next." 

Rusedski was then swept 
along by a fervently patriotic 
Wimbledon crowd inro the 
second week oF the tourna- 
ment, beating the likes of 
France's Guy Forget along the 
way, wearing Union Jack ban- 
danas and becoming, at least 
lor 10 days, the face of British 
sport, if not quite the voice. 

We had Greg filling the 
bocks of the newspapers, the 
front covers of magazines, the 
inside pages, together with his 
trainee actress girlfriend, Lucy 
Connor. Within a short space 
of lime the nation knew of 
Greg’s even- movement, from 
bniaiir^ his teeth, to driving his 
car. We all loved Greg, and 
Greg loved us alL 

“I just didn't expect it," he 
now says, with the benefit of 
hindsight. “I mean. I knew 1 
might gel some support if 1 did 


Ian Stafford meets 
a tennis player with 
a lot to prove at this 
week's Nationals 

wen at Wimbledon, but even at 
Queen's and Nottingham, 
where I lost in the first rounds, 
everyone was shouting for me. 

“As for Wimbledon, the at- 
tention was a bit like a blitz. I 
thought it would take at least 
a couple of years, and a great 
deal more success, before I 
even got dose to such support 
and attention, but it just 
seemed to take off." 

On a PR front the whole ex- 
ercise worked like a dream, 
even if his Union Jack bandana 
suggested to some that he was 
trying a little too hard to be 
British. “Yeah, I heard that as 
well," he said. “But I never re- 
ally felt I had to prove myself 
to anyone in that respect. You 
have top sportspeople who 
represent Britain or England in 
other sports who were bora 
elsewhere, and they do not 
have to prove their national al- 
legiance. No, the bandana was 
just part of the whole, crazy 
week. I got caught up in it as 
much as everyone else." 

There was even a time when 
he began to believe he could go 
the whole way. “Wimbledon 
was the first Grand Slam tour- 
nament I’ve played in where 1 
began to think I could actual- 
ly win it," he said. “The ground 
was hard and fast, I was serv- 
ing and playing well and I was 
on a roll. It was my bad luck 
that when I played Sampras he 
was just too good for me. I firm- 
ly believe that if he had played 
like he had in the first week. I 
would have beaten him, and 
then who knows?" 

Still a very satisfying week, 
followed by a victorious and 
overwhelming display in the 
Davis Cup, even if it was only 
against Monaco. Then, the 
plot nose-dived. Rusedski re- 
turned to Montreal for the first 
time since his “defection”, to 
play in the Canadian Open. 

“I felt like O J Simpson on 
trial” be said. “The Canadian 
press were appalling. They 
called me a traitor, and accused 
me of turning my back on my 
country and my support, ana 
even accused me of failing to 
pay back the money that had 
been invested in me. 

“Mats Wilander and Stefan 
Edberg, two of the greatest 
players the world’s ever seen, 
played in front of a crowd of 
500 people. I played against 
Michael Joyce in front of 7.500. 
Many of them had signs saying, 
‘Go Home Rusedski' or wore 
T-shirts with ‘Death to Greg’ 
written on them, or with pic- 



Service with a smile: Greg Rusedski, who made a big impression at Wimbledon 


tunes of my face and a hang- 
man's noose. 

“I actually t ranslate d these as 
death threats, and employed 
bodyguards for the whole week, 
while I was in town. When I 
served, people screamed foot 
fault whDe the ball was in the air, 
and when I first walked on to the 
court, someone from the crowd 
threw a tennis bait at me." He 
pauses, the toothy grin leaving 
him for a few moments. “I'm 
only a tennis player, after all” 

He lost, but was then per- 
suaded to play in the doubles 
with the London-based Ken- 
yan, Paul Wekesa. “1 asked him 
if he knew what he was letting 
himself into. We played in the 
evening, in front of an 11,000 
full-house. I was subjected to 
the same treatment, and Paul 


was so scared he couldn't hit the 

ball over the neL We lost the 
first set, and the crowd went 
crazy but, somehow, we man- 
aged to win the next two and 
the match. As I hit the winning 
point, the whole hall went dead 
silent. like the saloons in west- 
erns when the gunman walks 
in." 

Perhaps thankfully, Ruseds- 
ki and Wekesa lost in their sec- 
ond doubles match. “I think it 
was harder for my parents and 
Lucy, who were in the crowd, 
than for me.” Maybe, but he has 
no intentions of returning, even 
if the Canadian is one of the 
“top nine” tournaments in the 
world. 

Now, following a string of 
mediocre results, apart from a 
semi-final appearance in Basle, 


Rusedski plays in Telford today 
against the world’s 1,241st 
ranked player, Colin Bennett, 
in his bid to win his first na- 
tional championships, and prise 
the title away from the peren- 
nial winner, Jeremy Bates. On 
the face of it, be has not lived 
up to the promise revealed so 
splendidly at Wimbledon. 

“In some respects I’d accept 
that,” he conceded. “But omy 
because I also have high ex- 
pectations of myself. Actually, 
I have achieved my goal of get- 
ting inside the top 40 in the 
world, but I'm still playing too 
. many sloppy shots.” 

Rusedski has introduced the 
veteran Australian coach, War- 
ren Jacques, the man who took 
Kevin Curren to a Wimbledon 
final to his entourage. “Tm only 


Photograph: Robert Hallam 

22, and I reckon the next four 
years will be make or break 
time. I reckon it’s possible to 
get into the top 20 by next 
Wimbledon, which could get 
me a seeding. Whatever hap- 
pens, I'm going to improve." 

In the meantime, he has to 
deal with a host of British ten- 
nis players who will be looking 
for his scalp, especially those 
like Mark Fetch ey, who criti- 
cised his easy passage into 
British ranks. 

A good four months then. 
Greg? “A crazy four months, 
more like. rdptWer a more sta- 
ble time ahead. If we meet this 
time next year, I tope you won’t 
have heard quite so much 
about me, but I will be speak- 
ing to you as the world’s num- 
ber 20." 


Resurgent McLaren proceed with caution 


Motor racing 

DAVID TREMAYNE 
reports from Suzuka 

“Two words we do not want to 
use are optimism and confi- 
dence," Ron Dennis said here 
on Saturday, and thereby hung 
a tale. Back in the grand old days 
when Ayrton Senna and Alain 
Pros! ran riot in the Marlboro- 
McLaren Hondas, optimism 
and confidence were the sole 
preserve of the Woking team. 

Since 1993. the path to vic- 
toty has ended in a dead end for 
McLaren. For most of this 


season, from the fiasco when 
Nigel Mansell could not fit into 
the car to the European Grand 
Prix at the Nurfrurgring where 
even Pedro Drrtiz in the Forti 
overtook Mika Hakkinen ear- 
ly m the race, team faces have 
alternately matched the red 
and white colours of the cars. 

But for the first time in 1995 
McLaren looked like iheir old 
selves at the Japanese Grand 
Prix, working with all their tra- 
ditional smoothness and con- 
sistency as HaJddnen narrowly 
missed out on a position on the 
front row of the grid before fin- 
ishing a competitive second. 


There have been some glimmers 
of the old spark this year, but 
this was a convincing, repeatable 
performance. 

Dennis’s caution is under- 
standable in the somewhat re- 
duced Circumstances in which 
this team have found them- 
selves, but Suzuka gave a genuine 
indication that McLaren may be 
on iheir way back for 1996. 

Since Michael Schumacher 
rose to real prominence last 
year, we have become used to 
a Benetton v Williams fig ht for 
championship honours, with 
Denting intervention from Fer- 
rari. With Schumacher bound 


for the Prancing Horse, the 
Italian team wm surely raise 
their game, while Benetton, 
who secured their first con- 
structors’ championship in 
Suzuka, will have a different set 
of united colours as Berger and 
Jean Alesi transfer from Ferrari. 

While both have the speed 
and eaperience to win, it remains 
to be seen how they cope with 
nirming two cars with equal fo- 
cus, and whether theabsence of 
Schumacher’s contribution in 
any way blunts its potency. 

McLaren is the closest to 
Benetton in pitWork and strat- 
egy, two areas m which Williams 


has been questionable for some 
time, and Dennis understands 
how to motivate his drivers. 

The manner in which Mc- 
Laren has plugged away at 
getting its car right is confir- 
mation of its latent strength and 
depth of financial resource, 
although two years of failure 
has inevitably raised, some 
probing questions on both 
scores. Williams, meanwhile, 

needs - in- 
stead to indulge in a little in- 
trospective morale rebuilding 
andcriticaJ self-analysis during 
thewinier. 


Montgomerie 
sets himself 
new agenda 


Tbwin the European Tbur’s Or- 
der of Merit once can, as Sam 
Tbrrance discovered, prove elu- 
sive. To win it three times in a 
row, as Colin Montgomerie 
did ranks as one of the more 
remarkable feats in the modern 
game. 

In the early 1970s, Peter Oos- 
terhuis, now a television com- 
mentator, finished top of the 
merit table on four successive 
years but Big Oosiy would be the 
first to admit that his achieve- 
ment, unique as it was, bore no 
relation to Big Monty’s hat-trick. 
“There are many more world- 
class players now than then,”. 
Oosterhuis said “Montgomerie 
showed so much character. I was 
quite proud of him." 

When Oosterhuis - his mam 
rivals were Tbny Jacklin, 
Bernard Gallacher and Neil 
Coles -won the Order of Mer- 
it for the first time in 1971, he 
won a total of £8,097 in prize 
money. By 1974, when he 
played in 13 tournaments, fin- 
ishing in the top three In 11 of 
them, -his income was a bit 
more respectable, £27,419, but 
even so tto following year he left 
for America. His combined 
earnings for those four suc- 
cessful years was £68.153. 

On Sunday in the Volvo Mas- 
ters at V&kfcnama Montgomerie 
took his prize money in Europe 
this season to £835,051.40. He 
finidiedsecandmthecfaarapion- 
ship, to Alexander Cejka, but was 
a stroke in front of Tbrrance. 
Montgomerie won £83,400 plus 
a bonus of £125,000. 

“This is my eighth year and 
I’ve never gone down in tbe Or- 
der of Merit," Monty said “It’s 
been a great battle with Sam 
and I feel quite fortunate. It 
must be bard for him to take." 
The 42-year-old Tbrrance, in his 
25 th year on the Tbur, has been 
third on two occasions and sec- 
ond twice. His consolation is 
prize money of £755,706 (tak- 
ing his career earnings well 
piast the £3m mark) and that 
does not include the share of 
£300,000 he, Montgomerie and 
Andrew Cbltart won in guiding 
Scotland to the Alfred Doohill 
Cup. He and Montgomerie 
also, of course, contributed to 
Europe’s Ryder Cup victory 
over America in Oak HU. 

The Volvo Masters, the end 
of tour showpiece, was missing 
Seve Ballesteros, who is spend- 
ing time with his family, and 
Nick Faldo, who has split from 
his family. With a divorce from . 
his wife Gilla former employ- 
ee of his management compa- 
ny IMG, pending, Faldo’s future 
is uncertain. 

_ Whether by accident or de- 
sign, as Faldo’s personal prob- 
lems were being aired in 
America, both Torrance and 
Montgomerie pointed out the 
benefits to their careers of a sta- 
bte tome Ufo Tbrrance proposed 
to his second wife, tte former ac- 
tress Suzanne D anie lle, on the 
eve of the 1991 Ryder Cup. 

He attributes his renaissance 
to their partnership. “I think I 
was always very anxious in tny 
younger years,” Tbrrance said. 
“But she calms me down. We 


Europe’s leading 
golfer wants more, 
says Tim Glover 
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TOURFACTSAND FIGURES 


Hakkinen and David Coul- 
third will have good people be- 
"hind them at McLaren next 
year, and Mercedes-Benz has 
been making quiet but consistent 
(and often concealed) progress. 

Under Mercedes’ influence, 
the team is more open and less 

preening than it was in the hal- 
cyon days which secured 65 
victories and three titles apiece 
for Senna and ProsL A dose of 
adversity and humility ran of- 
ten do people good. After Suzu- 
ka, the portents for McLaren - 
' and a fourway fight for the l996 
.World Championship - are 
looking up. 
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the worries off me." 

Montgomerie - “you need a 
coisistent home life" - ako paid 
tribute to his caddie. Alastair 
McLean, a history graduate 
from Stirling University. “Oth- 
er players may disagree but 1 
think Fve got the best caddie on 
tour," Montgomerie said. “He 
never gives up and is always en- 
couraging me. Apart from any- 
thing else we're great friends." 
What, Monty was asked, is 
McLean's most valuable asset. 
“Me," he replied. 

If the prolonged rivalry be- 
tween Montgomerie and Tor- 
rance was one of the highlights 
oftto European season, the \bl- 
vo Masters also produced, in the 

' ORDER OF MERIT 
1C Mc ini a uw w U * (Soot £835J»1.40 


24-year-old Cejka, a player of 
the future. His goal at the be- 
ginning of the war was to fin- 
ish in the top 50 in the Order of 
Merit and, by his outstanding 
performance at \klderrama, he 
is sixth. He was the only player 
to finish under par on a course 
which, in two years' time will 
stage the Ryder Cup. Cejjka has 
every chance of playing in it. 

In 1980, when he was nine, 
Cdka was taken by his golf-mad 
father Peter out of Marienbad 
in Czechoslovakia. They trav- 
elled through Yugoslavia, Italy 
and Switzerland before settling 
in Germany. 

By the age of 16 his handicap 
was down to scratch. A regular 
at the Qualifying School he won 
the TUrespana Open in March 
and the Austrian Open in Au- 
gust That was when he had a 
bet with his coach, Peter Kara, 
a former caddie, that if he won 
in Austria they would both 
shave their beads. 

Ftom having shoulder-length 
hair Cejka, who has been burn- 
ing some serious midnight oil al 
an indoor practice facility in Mu- 
nich, appeared totally bald. When 
he went to the Munich beer fes- 
tival this year he was refused ad- 
mission because they thought he 
was a skinhead He railed to qual- 
ify for the Open Championship 
in July but his victory in the Vbl- 
vo Masters will open doors to the 
majors next year. 

As for Montgomerie, his pri- 
ority for 1996 is not to emulate 
Oozy’s four in a row but to win 
a . major championship and 
move alongside players like 
Norman, Pnce, Els and Faldo 
in the world ranking s. 
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E ven though its finale on 
Saturday suggested that, 
in one sense, nothing 
had changed, the Halifax Cen- 


Ctap has dKnm is that, hadtbere 
been more energy pot into 

evangelism, the rnimb^WJnki 
look a lot more 


tenary World Cup has altered 
both the perception and the re- 
ality of ibe sport it was designed 
to celebrate. 

The international pecking 
order remains the same: Aus- 
tralia first. Great Britain - or, 
in this England -second, 
the rest tra$ng some way be- 
hind. Bui ir is m the broaden- 
ing of that field stretching out 


time, the needtoputona cred- 


beyond tbe front two that the 
Wor 


r rid Cup achieved its great- 
est success 

It is the 'conventional sneer 
against rugby league’s progress, 
or lack of it, over its hundred 
year existence, that anything 
with the word “world” in it is a 
candidate for prosecn non under 
the trade descriptions act 
There is more than a grain of 
truth in that of course. Five fiiD 
Tfest-playing nations is not much 
to show for a century of evan- 
gelism, but what the World 


ible show for the centenary 
concentrated nnpds wonder- 
fully- Therescttwaf that, tak- 
ing the semorWtHid Cup and 
the Emerging fiabons totima- 
ment together, as many coun- 
tries gave *t decent account of 
themselves as m football or 
rugby union’s equivalent events. 

In retrospect. South Africa 
should have been spared un- 


and vitality and Papua New 
Guinea played weH.enough to 
ensure that they would he 

mobbed on their arrival back at 

-Port Moresby airport- 

The belated decision to invite 
Wales to take part - arid how 
bizarre it seems now flat there 
was ever any doubt about it- 
was more than vindicated- Bat 
for a ticketing s ys t em fiat ap- 
peared to have been devised m 
the pre-giasnost So^bt Union, 
NBman Park as well as the Vetcb 
Field would have been packed 
to the rafters to see them. 


The rugby league World Cup must not 
go to waste, argues Dave Hadfield 


If the Rugby Leagu e 

w>ridCtipprop- 


ap- 


proarhedthe 
er with some 

the Emerging Nations, strode 
many as the unwanted off sp r i ng 
of unwanted offspring. The way 
that it seized the imagination of 
crowds at Featberstone, Leigh 
and even Northampton was the 
most heartening aspect of the 
last three Weeks. The way that 
British supporters have flocked 


not merely to watch Tmga and 
PNG but tfieCook Islands and 

Rnsaa-aSweSdiould force are- 
think on stnne of the most 
cberistaSd preconceptions about 
fire game, its strengths mid 
weaknesses. 

If the understated and un- 
dersold centenary has cele- 
brated anything, it has been tbe 
parochial intensity of the game. 
^As ffce response to the merger 


mania that ushered in the 
code’s hundredth year showed, 
there is a depth of feeling for 
dubs and incfividiials that shard 
to match. The flip-side of that 
is that the game has lacked a 
breadth of emotion. People 
care about their local side and 
how they fare against the mob 
from dram the road, bat not 
much else. 

That, at any rate, was the the- 
ory. It win have to be recon- 
sidered, because the great 
British public has shown 
they will support international 


bracketed wShlbe 
Nations, but wen theycanj 
on a startling i mp rovement dur- 


Eveiyone else had their mo- 
ments. Jhqga took part in two 
of fiie finest matches you could 
ever hope to see, could have 
won. both but actually won nei- 
tber. Fgi delighted the crowd at 
Keighley, ’WestemSamoamade 
the valleys ring with their vigour 


competition, even when they 
have hardly beard of the places 
and people involved. 

The success of the Cup 

is a marvellous opportunity to 
bu2d upon this international di- 
mension. What , tbe League 
must not do is sit back and con- 
gratulate itself on a job well 
done. It is debatable, in any 
case, just how well ft, as the or- 
ganising body, did its job. The 
World Cup prospered purely be- 
cause the players made up for 
an awful lot of deficiencies off 
the field. 

Rugby League has had these 
ortunites before; moments 
the 1982 Kangaroo tour, file 
1985 Challenge Cup final and 
British victories over Australia 
from 1988 onwards have all 
pushed the code into tbe lime- 
tight In all cases, the limelight 
has been, allowed to fade before 
enough tangible progress has 
been made. 

In the British Isles, a start can 
be made by giving Ireland a full 
international against France 


Illingworth 
gives up on 
Malcolm 


Cricket 


JAMES ALEXANDER 
reports from Johannesburg 


Devon Malcolm has been oc- 
cupying tbe England manage- 
ment’s thoughts once more, 
but not for much longer. After 
several fruitless attempts on 
this tour to persuade Malcolm 
to adjust his action -culminat- 
ing in his unscheduled practice 
session on Sunday r- Raymond 
Illingworth and Peter Lever, the 
bowting coach, have decided to 
give op the ghosL They have ef- 
fectively told England’s fastest 
bowler he can bowl how the 
heck be wants. 

It is an extraordinary state of 
affairs and could prove either 
a master-stroke of psychology 
or damaging to Malcolm’s 
morale. Lever has been asking 
Malcolm to remain more up- 
right in Ins delivery stride, vrtiicb 
is designed to increase speed 
and accuracy. Lever explained: 
“I thought Devon would be ca- 
pable ofchangm& bat this is not 
tbe case. We now accept he will 
bawl as be has been far the past 
20 years. As he doesn't listen, 
1 migfat as well spend more time 
with the other five quick 
bowlers. Devon has one great 
asset -his pace - but the rest 
of his cricket is a nonentity.” 

Illingworth, who has never 


been an unreserved admirer of 
Malcolm’s bowling, was even 
more forthright: ‘The way he is 
bowling at the moment, he 
wouldn't frighten me, let alone 
the South Africans. Now he is 
one of six seamers. If be wants 
to be picked for the Tfest match- 
es, he must show me he is 
among the best three or four. 1 
Malcolm had no opportunity to 
frighten anybody yesterday, ei- 
ther, after torrential rain 
washed out the final day of Eng- 
land’s match against an Invita- 
tion XI in Soweto. 

Michael Atherton, however, 
believes his side are shaping up 
well and is convinced the play- 
ers' collective spirit will sustain 
them in times of difficulty. 
Apart from Malcolm, Robin 
Smith is the other senior play- 
er causing most concern .bay- 
ing scored 49 runs in his four 
innings. Atherton says Smith 
will be.giveo«veiy opportuni- 
ty to recapture his form and 
i/Bl play in all the matches be- 
fore the first Tfest begins on 16 
November. It is a tacit indica- 
tion that Smith’s Tfest place in 
secure for the time being, re- 
gardless of how few runs he 
scores. ... 

TOW Moot ffemmaop En&nd 332 (AJ 
StnanM, J P Crmtey 88. MAWhwon 59. 
MJ 6 DM* 4-68) and 282 far 5 (J» (A J 
StBMnt lOlna, S A HcK 55) * SA tattafion 


» 210 (W J Crari® 56. R K ■newrtfi 6-7© 
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Flyers off to a flier 

Ice hockey 


The first legs of the Benson & 
Hedges Cup semi-fin ate saw 
just one upset that could carry 
over into the second leg this 
coming weekend after Fife Fly- 
ers beat Jaslyear’s defeated fi- 
nalists, Sheffield Steeiers, 5-3 in 
a thriZting match in Scotland, 

writes Steve Finder. 

Flyers opened the scoring, 
but Steeiers went 2-1 up with 
Ttmy Hand scoring the second. 
Flyers refused to give in, how- 
ever, and Mark Morrison 
equalised with two minutes of the 
period left. 


The second period saw just 
one goal and it was a contro- 
versial one for Fife. With just 
seconds left, Steven Kng 
claimed a goal, but there was no 
rcd light from tbe goal judge md 
it was only after the referee con- 
sulted his linesman that tbe 
goal stood. 

The second leg between 
these two teams promises more 
excitement than Humberside 
Hawks’ visit to Nottingham 
Panthers. Hawks fell to three 
goals without reply in the first 
period and never recovered, los- 
ing 9-3 and also losing Scott 
Young, thrown out with 10 min- 
utes left for slashing. 


American footbaB 

San RwKisoo agefs* jeny Rloe became 
the NFL'a all-time leader In reoeMng 
yantags during the game against the 
New Orieena Sants on Sunday Ihe 33- 


m. 


year-old needed 73 yards to swpeas 
‘ ~ “ ' Of. 14,004. 


James Lofton's record 

Roe's new mark Is 14,012. 
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7<U> TROPHY 
Mortb PMl 


Tbe number erf pfece$ w] 
Heningn moved up the woijtij 
tennis ranking, after ■ J — ~ 
the ' ATP ChaHangfer. 
menth Seoul. Her^anteo 
ranked lie to tha-wsft 
No. 2 inj Britain-, behind 
RusedsW, whose woitd 
tng is 41- ‘ 
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A 2 2 351 380 4 

2 3 308 3» * 

1 2 262 257 2 
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2 1 284 258 4 
3 1 2 278 277 3 
3 0 3 220 27T 0 



and by taking top dub matches 
to Dublin, Scotland and tbe 
Mkfiands. A move to start a dub 
io tbe Scottish Borders should 
be encouraged and the boat 
jrinsr not be missed in Newcas- 
tle. 

-Rather afidd, F^, Tboga and 
- "Western Samoa have all done 
enough to be granted Adi Test 
status and international board 
zuembership. Tbe complication 
is that the international board 
wifi not be around for long, as 
it will be a casualty of the bat- 
tle over Super League. 

Whatever replaces it will in- 
herit a momentum that would 
have been undreamed-of for 


most erf the game’s histoiy. 
The challenge now is 


to 


lence 
ball a 

ier than putting it in a 
glass case to be admired. The 


pick up that ball and run with 
it, rathe 


men who made it all happen, 
Aus- 


from Brad Fftfler, the 
tralian captain who lifted the 
World Cup, down to the Mo- 
roccan substitutes, deserve 
that much. 


Receiving 
record for 
Rice but 
49ersfk>p 


American football 


Afternoon worship: Ctiihfren from Sacred Heart Primary School, which adjoins Middlesbrough’s training ground, try to touch Teesside’s newest 
hero, Juirinhok after he completed his first training session with the team behind locked doors yesterday Photograph: John Giles/RA 


Clark to demand cautious approach 


The Champions’ ^ Leage 


notwithstanding, the Uefa * 
offers the most painfully com- 
pelling evidence of the fact 
that English dubs are having to 
learn an over again how to 
play in Europe. 

This, after all, is a competi- 
tion which teams from what is 
now the Premiership won six 
times in a row from 1968 and 
on a further three occasions be- 
fore their post-Heysel exQe. In 
the six seasons since the ban was 
lifted, only Norwich and Liv- 
erpool have progressed be- 
yernd tbe second round, which 
makes the prospect of that to- 
tal being drajMed tonight heady 
indeed. 

Nottingham Forest, who lead 
Auxerre 1-0 going into the tome 
leg, and Liverpool, starting with 
a blank canvas against Brond- 
by at AnfieJd, must be favourites 
to reach the last 16. Leeds, 
seeking to overturn a 5-3 deficit 


at PSV Eindhoven, have it aB to 
do, white Raith Rovers’ hopes 
of tnamtammg Scottish interest 
surelybelongnithereafmaffen- 
tasy as they visit Bayern Munich 
already 2-0 down. 

Not that Forest, in particular, 
can afford any complacency. In 
France, they came under fero- 
cious pressure before and after 
Steve Stone’s breakwaway goal, 
owing much to the goalkeeping 
heroics of tbe oft-maligned 
Mark Crosslev. Moreover, the 
Auxerre midfield, directed by 
Coremin Martins, showed 
enough technical ability to sug- 
gest that they might be lethal if 
the home side press forward too 
eagerly. 

In short, FOrest face a dilem- 
ma which has defeated all too 
many British dubs of late. Their 
manager, Frank Clark, ac- 
knowledged as much, saying: 
“We can’t afford just to sit on 
our lead, and oar fans will want 


Phil Shaw on the 

challenge facing 
British clubs in the 
Uefa Cup second 
round tonight 


as much as it forewarns Liver- 
pool. Rob Jones returns at 
right-back for the ineligible Ja- 
son McAleer, who played a 
marauding part in the 10-0 ag- 


us to attack. But we must do so 
with discipline or we'U be 
caught on the break.” 

Heart eningiy for Forest, 17 
tel c 


Sty in the Coca-Cola Cup and 
Premiership last week. 

John Barnes and John Scales 


are doubtful after picking up 


cross-channel confrontations 
in Europe have produced only 
two Bunch victories, the last in 
1977. Auxerre, who have lost 
both domestic fixtures since 
the first leg, will also be con- 
sdozis of having budded at Liv- 
erpool four years ago after 
bringing a 2-0 lead. 

While Brondby have no such 
cushion, the knowledge that a 
repeat of last autumn's 2-2 
draw at Arsenal in the Gup-Win- 
ners’ Cup would take them 
through should spur the Danes 


strains on Saturday. Stan 
lymore,^ who missed training last 
week with a recurrence oi the 
“mystery virus” which caused 
similar absences at Forest, was 
back at work yesterday and is ex- 
pected to start on the bench. 

Leeds, meanwhile, flew to the 
Netherlands clutching at his- 
torical straws. To ehminate PSV 
they need something on the 
scale of the 4-1 win over VfB 
Stuttgartin the European Cup 
three years ago -after the Ger- 
mans had won 3-fl at borne - or 
their 3-0 win in Monaco. 
“It’s not impossible.” Gary 


McAllister, their captain, said. 
“We created enough chances at 
home to take abit of belief into 
this one.” 

Unfortunately for Leeds, 
Tbny Yeboah, the scorer of a 
sublime hat-trick in Mom Car- 
lo, is betraying the effects of 17 
games in 10 weeks and has been 
barren in the last six. More omi- 
nously, PSV’s Brazilian prodi- 
gy, Ronaldo, is a after missing 
the first leg though injury. 

■ Eight British supporters 
were arrested and ordered to be 
deported yesterday after near- 
ly 100 Leeds fens arrived in 
Eindhoven without tickets. The 
eight were arrested for “violent 
and threatening behaviour” in 


the centre of Eindhoven. “Eight 
a the 


fens were arrested near 
stadium because they were ag- 
gressive and intimidating as 
they tried to get tickets,” a 
spokesman for Eindhoven po- 
lice said. 


Jerry Rice became the National 
Football League's all-time leader 
in receiving yardage, but the San 
Francisco 49ers fans had little 
else to cheer about as the Super 
Bowl champions were beaten 11- 
7 by the lowly New Orleans 
Saints at Candlestick Park 
Rice passed James Lofton's 
record of 14,004 receiving yards 
on a 13-yard pass from Elvis Gr- 
bac in the second quarter, but 
he said: “The record doesn't 
mean anything because we lost.” 
Grbac, replacing the injured 
Steve Young, scored on a one- 
yard run in the second quarter, 
and that was all the offer " * 
49ers could muster. 

Bates ran 11 yards for 
down early in the third 
to lift the Saints to the * 
win of the season. He i 
96 yards on 25 carrii 
Deion Sanders - 
signed a £20m>p]us * * 

made his debut for the Dallas 
Cowbcys in a 2S-13 win over the 
Atlanta Falcons. 

Sanders caught one pass for 
six yards and nearly made a div- 
ing catch in the end zone on a 
45-yard pass from HoyAskman. 

'It should have been a touch- 
down. We gave him a little rib- 
bing. It wasn’t a great throw ” 
Aikman said. 

Bernie Parmalee and Terry 
Kirby ran in second-half touch- 
downs as Dan Marino returned 
from knee surgery to break the 
Miami Dolphins' three-game 
losing streak with a 23-6 defeat 
of the Buffalo Bills. 

Carolina Panthers became 
the first expansion team to win 
three consecutive games in their 
inaugural season with a 20-17 
victory at the New England 
Patriots. 

The other expansion team 
fared less well. NeO O'Donnell 
threw two second-quarter 
touchdowns as tbe Pittsburgh 
Steeiers avenged an embar- 
rassing loss three weeks ago to 
the Jacksonville Jaguars with a 
24-7 victory. 

NATONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE: Altana 13 
Dotes 28: Cmctewa 26 Cmettnd 29 (OH; 
kxtenapo&B 17 NewYoifc Jets 10; New Eng- 
land 17 Carolina 20 (0T): Pntetia{iHa20St 
Lots 9; PimUsjJi 24 JacfesomBe 7; New Or- 
leans U San Francisco 7; Houston 19 Tam- 


pa Bay 7; patron 24 Green Bay lift Maml 
■e 14; New York 


23 Buteto B; Areona 20 Seame 
Giants 24 Wtastwigon IS. 


SPORTING DIGEST 
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Burnham v Wlmfeor and Eton; Gorteston v FeA- 


Grest Britain’s women pipy Russia CHS 
afternoon at Bisftam Abbey In the first 
of three Tests as they complete their 
preparations for next month’s Olympic 
Qualifier in Cape Town. 




Cricket 
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i V crcpanhan^teumn v toaefc. 
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Rugby League 

Dave C«, the former Dewsbury. CasOe- 
fbrd, Orion and Bat)^ coach, has tied 
in Sydney after a long fight against 
leukaemia. Ateo a former coach of the 
Other Nationartties representative sde, 
Cox emigrated to Australia in 1979. 
tteoAL moPKir saondkouad *w wen v 
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Nick Fekio and Bernhard Longer have 
pried out of this week's Alfred DunhBI 
Masters in Indonesia owing to femay 
commftrnentt. 

tour aiAMP Mi tan e ouw, wmomi 
iMdh Wfi te sewteftlS iHiu Ititm0 ;280 
BMmta BB 70 68 Ti. 2B C PMn 72 70 68 
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FootbaB 
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Bromwich Afcior on « morth's loan. 
A CRRtncM WSK ihteK 
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WOMBTS UNDER-ZI KIERNATKHUL (Car- 
mf- Sigaxl 2 Cacti Reputao 0, 


Squash 

Simon Parite, the former world junior 
champion, wfl lead Errand's challenge 
for the WWd Teem Championship m 
Cairo next month after Peter Marshall 
declared himself unfit. Rate, a 23-yaar- 
old Tfartohlreman now based in Not- 
tingham, win pipy first string ahead of 
Del Harris and Oris water of Essex, 
and Lincolnshire's Marti Chalonec 
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Hotkey 


BobfyCrutchteyBndDonMSarns.two 
Cfecwded Engand striters, hare been 
named tn the 27-snong Great Britain 
training squad In preparation for Janu- 
ary's Cfympie Qual/fying'foijiTiBmBnt In 
Barcetona, along vwh Atetalr Boyce and 
HonoidHo6lgn,jetfo pfoyatBBniorlev- 
eL for their country. Goalkeeper David 
Luckes. Ptrf McGure and Soma Sdrit, 
who haifi Oaen injured. <M be a tided 
to the squad or proving their fitness. 


Ice hockey 

M(l:NV'ftawn3ftareik£prAdBbNa50i- 

tara2:Wtaiinegn39tUwtol:AiBhtffi7tel- 

tay fa CNcaas b Buteb a 

BeUON AND HEDOBS CUP SteMtate, IM 

Hg(tetattUiRb5auUI& (BwtewtiKnv 
tCTdc 3 Nontngwm 9. 

BRmSH IEA8UE PntaarDhUn (Srfsnfqfc 
BasMttoKa a Nanr g iani S; Bbwdi 7 Hum. 
Dstecfei. auadn* Owdff Tsix#* 3: 
Dutwm 12 NpMMto 1; Htem KaynacS FMa 
T-nrrfiwiTTftwnirm? mr rtinta pw 
anta* SWWsam 11 RtarDertuav 7; &xk- 
Dun 14 Patabr 8; Bradsiu UGiddfen] 7: 
OtaWtonf e lAszayWd 4: DuraSta 3 Man- 
c MKT 8: Mtfmr B So&vi te Swindon 5 
Tettocd 7. (Suntayt: SndtaR 12 BlNWwm 
2: GritiM 11 Cttatetort 2: MadHP 11 P*. 
Miwaugi 8: Pita* 4 MMcaeser 6; Sotaa 
10 MurataSd 4; Siwidoa 5 BtocMum U; 
TeSM UDumtoei 6. 


Table tennis 

Desmond Douglas looks to return 
to European Leslie oompeutfon this 
week etter an absence of sfc years and 
at the age of 40. The former European 
Top 12 champion has been named in 
the England squad to play Austria at 

Wes with Man CooKeJtfie CwnmSv 
wealth silver medaffla. 
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WHERE ARE THEY NOW? 


By takmg part In the Inaugural ffrst- 
ctess match there, Entfand lalda 
rriestone tbr cncket in SowefD. but 
th^ a« not the first International 
side to play in ifie Mack township. 
That ground was broken 22 years 
.ago, five years after the Basil 
D’OSvetra affair, wfth a one-day 
nretohbetweenaDHRohinBlIIend 
an African XI coached by Don Wil- 
son, in which John Edrieh and Gra- 
ham Roope each scored a centun 

Roope, the former Surrey and 
England alt-rounder, remembers the 
occasion. “We were the that white 
team to play In Scwem," he said. 
■St the time tt was a major devel- 
opment and I'm a bit disappoint- 
ed -there’s been tltde mention of 
that game. I know things went back* 
wartte later, but people then were 
hying to bring integration to sport 
and the game in Soweto was Der- 
rick's idea to help things along. 

“It was a very strong stele, fun of 
Test players but also incftjcftng’fou- 
nls Ahmed of Pakistan and John 
Shepherd- the. West Indian who 
was the first black cricketer to tour 
South Africa/ 

- .Roope, who on» kept goal for 
Wimbledon In the Southern Leagre, 
retired from. first-dess cricket In 
1982, butcontinusdto piayatml- 
nor roiATties level for Bertishrm.^ 
ter spelfert sports managomentend 



Graham Roope 


the trawl Indusby he has ambitions 
to coach at professional level and 
now works for Ampleforth Ooflege, 
In Vbfkshfre, where Don WHson s 
tirector of sports development W- 
rer is years in the game, t want 
to put something back and l feel 
I've got a tot a offer,' be said. 

Based outside Leeds, where he 
lives wfth hstianefe, Ruth, Roope 
still plays regularly, at 49, for 
FarsieyCC (president R IBtegwonh) 
in the Bradford League. Divorced, 
he has two daughters, Charlotte, 
20, and 16-yea row Fiona. 

Jon Cultey 


’ 
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ALAN WATKINS: Rugby’s professionalism dilen ima 
IAN STAFFORD: Face to face with Greg Rus edski 




HStting out: Mike Tyson, who fights Buster Mathis Jnr in Las Vegas on Saturday, goes through his 


in a public work-out More boxing, page 23. Photograph: AI Bello/Allsport 
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Juninho deal nearly complete 


n&etitball 

vious tx)GSON 
made II 
rest off 1 

pressingfrrough are confident 

We spoioinho wfl] make his 
ahead, bump debut against 
have preiied at the Riverside 
-auAtanr bn Saturday as they 
near a settlement of the depute 
with Sao Paulo over the pay- 
ment of the £4.75m fee. 

The dub say half that mon- 
ey will be paid to the Brazilians 
within 48 hours as soon as an 
international certificate is re- 
ceived. Keith Lamb, Middles- 
brough's chief executive, said: 
T understand it's on its way. We 
expect him to play against 
Leeds.” 

Juninho trained yesterday less 
than 24 hours after arriving on 
Teesade following his flight horn 
South America. “He will be 
eased in gradually. We will have 
a full scale practice match on 
Thursday, when he will be given 
the role wc want him to play,” his 
manager, Bryan Robson, said. 


Manchester United have 
learned that the Football As- 
sociation does not intend to ex- 
tend Roy Keane’s punishment 
beyond the statutory four- 
match ban for being sent off 
against Middlesbrough on Sat- 
urday. “It was a football of- 
fence,” a a FA spokesman said, 
“and we consider the correct 
suspension is already in place.” 

United have cooled specula- 
tion they are about to buy Aux- 
erre’s Algerian midfielder, 
Moussa Saib, to fill the right 
flank position vacated by the 
transferred Andrei Kanchel- 
skis. “We are aware of Saib," 
their manager, Alex Ferguson 
said, “but we haven't made any 
approach.” 

The FA says the former Ar- 
senal manager, George Gra- 
ham, is unlikely to face further 
punishment despite his admis- 
sion in a tabloid newspaper 
yesterday that he took transfer 
bungs. 

“Everything I have read so far 
appears to have been covered 


by the C ommissio n of Inquiry 
Steve Double, an FA spokes- 
man, said. That inquiry im- 
posed a worldwide ban on 
Graham for 12 months. 

Tottenham and Newcastle 
are facing an FA inquiry into 
Ruel Fax’s £4 An transfer. Both 
Spurs and Kevin Keegan’s dob 
trill be asked if an unlicenced 
agent - Steve Kutner- was in- 
volved in the deal. 

The FA wrote to both chibs 
yesterday as part of their crack- 
down on moves involving agents 
who have not paid their 
£100,000 bond to Fife, world 
football's governing body. The 
probe could be embarrassing for 
Spure chairman, Alan Sugar, 
who has been tough in his crit- 
icism of football's irregularities. 

The London-based Kulner 
has still to get a licence, the FA 
revealed last night, although 
they state he is “in the process” 
of applying for one. Because 
Kutnerwas involved in the deal 
on Fax's behalf the FA is in- 
vestigating. 


Under Fife’s rules Fox could 
be fined and banned for using 
an unlicenced agent, while the 
chibs could at worst be sus- 
pended from all competitions. 

The Republic of Ireland 
could be without two midfield 
players for their European 
Championship qualifier in Pbr-" 
tugal on 15 November. Aston 
Villa’s Steve Staunton is unEkely 
to be fit for another two weeks 
after inj ruing a hamstring while 
Sheffield Wednesday’s John 
Sheridan had an operation on 
an injured knee yesterday. 

The Leicester defender Steve 
Vvhlsh also received some bad 
news yesterday when he learned 
he could be out for three months 
recovering from a sixth knee op- 
eration in two years. Carlisle's 
goalkeeper Tony Elliott, mean- 
while, was detained in hospital 
for a further night after suffer- 
ing internal bruising against 
Bournemouth on Saturday. 

Tottenham have escaped cen- 
sure from the Football Associ- 
ation over their use of the giant 


television screen which so up- 
set Kevin Keegan at White 
Hart Lane on Sunday. 

The Newcastle manager is 
lobbying the FA. to have the 
screen Ant down during games, 
Harming the backdrop of giant 
television action is (Attracting 
aird off-putting. 

. “Large screens such as the 
ones at Tottenham and Arsenal 
are superb facilities which add 
to spectator entertainment," 
the FA said “However the FA 
has always stressed that clubs 
must ensure that use of screens 
during the match itself does not 
create problems either on or off 
the field of play.” 

The FAIs powers to act are 
limited because there is noth- 
ing in the rules and regulations 
to cover this expensive techno- 
logical development. 

Keegan made comparisons 
with Highbury's two big screens, 
winch are switched off during 
games. However, the FA be- 
lieves they are not comparable 
because at Arsenal the screens 


are very kiw down and would in- 
terfere with play if they were on 
during the game. 

At Tbttenham, the screen is 
very hi gh up on top of the 
south stand and not m the di- 
rect line of vision of the play- 
ers and officials. In addition, it 
cannot be seen by visiting fens 
placed in the south stand. 

Keegan objected to the 
whole match being shown si- 
mnltaneously on the big screen. 
He was particularly upset by the 
repl^ feeflity which could be in- 
flammatory, if it featured con- 
troversial incidents. 

Tottenham have complied 
with FA advice to limit replays 
to unoontroversial incidents 
like home goals and near miss- 
es but were caught out on 
Sunday when they took a live 
feed from Sky Sports, switch- 
ing bade to their own fined cam- 
eras when Keegan made his 
objection after the first 10 
minutes. 

Juninho picture, 
European preview, page 25 
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Monday’s Solution 


□BmDHBHSD OBlilHG 



ACROSS 

I You might find bull here 
in cattle market? (5,8) 

10 Refs arrival limits effec- 
tiveness (7) 

II Person in seaside feature 
who leads the way (7) 

12 Note the decaying mo- 
lars?® 

13 Chants may upset sailor 


14 One can provide drive 
that's 22 yards long (5) 

16 Use preventive medicine 
on one acute invalid about 
50(9) 

18 Left awfully curious about 
daughter wing crazy (9) 

19 Some position I cherish? 

( 5 ) 

20 Reportedly ruined fish’s 
Shape (9) 


23 Used words in this part of 
the cydle (5) 

24 Sheet turned into a place 
for action (7) 

25 Not an unbeatable part of 
the orchestra (7) 

26 Battling there, trapped in 
more than a straight fight? 
(5-8) 

DOWN 

2 Dining room retailer per- 
haps has reached a 
plateau (9) 

3 Cathy didn’t finish em- 
bracing cold fish? (5) 

4 Noble yen to be primitive 
(5) 

5 Do better with account? 
WbaffU have to be paid is 
huge? (9) 

6 Complete change makes 
a fit go (5-4) 


7 Single American's a bk 
flash (5) 

8 Aliafs picture is bound to 
bring in detail (13) 

9 A perk the head-hunter 

might offer? (6,7) 

15 Muses, perhaps, about ua- 
U5U&1 trace of fruit (9) 

16 Popular publication in 
charge of some chemists? 

(?) 

17 On a charge of drunken- 
ness in port (9) 

21 Product of burnin" chlo- 
rine first causes a dispute 

( 5 ) 

22 ^ilecomiz^&amatiee? 

23 battle of many casualties, 
a number about a mil- 
lion? (5) 


Callard’s apology is a 
sign of the new times 


Rugby Union 


STEVE BALE 

England players about to have 
professional contracts thrust 
upon them now know that un- 
der their terms they will be con- 
fined to the blandest public 
pronouncements after Jonathan 
CaDard yesterday bad to apol- 
ogise for criticising the referee 
of last Saturday’s Bath-Saracera 
match. 

Tony Hallett. the Rugby 
Football Union secretary, will 
have the contracts with him at 
the England session at Marlow 
tonight when Callarci, who is 
hopmg to regam his place at full- 
back against South Africa on 18 
November, can expect an offi- 
cial reproof. 

His offence was to call Steve 
Lander’s refereeing “appalling 
and embarrassing” on Sunday’s 
Rugby Special, even though 
Bath had won the game 52-16. 
Yesterday Callard said- “It was 
probably an xmwise remark and 
I apologise for it But all top 
players are hoping that the 
whole referee issue will be sort- 
ed out so that there can be more 
enjoyment for all concerned, in- 
cluding the referees.’' 

Such outspokenness will not 
be tolerated under the profes- 
sional regime. “Something as 
fundamental as criticising ref- 
erees m publfe should be avoid- 
ed,” Hallett sakL “It will not be 
possible to do that in the future 
when players will be contracted 


and conditions laid down. It was 
certainly a pity that he chose to 
make his comments on TV 
where we aS have to be careful. 

“In the new era of an open 
sport, much more advice will be 
available to players in an effort 
to eliminate this sort of com- 
ment made impromptu and un- 
der the pressure of a TV 
interview." 

The England team, with WHl 
Carting a racing certainty to 
continue as captain, will be 
named on Wednesday. The 
i will be without Bahe 
who has a groin injury 
and will be replaced at prop 
against both Italy on 12 No- 
vember and England by the un- 
capped Tbks van dcr Linde.- 



Callard: ‘unwise remark* 


Scotland, too, are. on the 
verge of a g reeing professional 
contracts, certainly in time for 
the Western Samoa game on 18 
November, when they will be 
without the concussed Scott 
Hastings. 

After the trauma of losing 
four players to Newcastle, 
Wasps were relieved , to have 
some good news to announce 
yesterday: the £L5m redevel- 
opment of their ground at Sud- 
bury in north-west London and 
the creadon of a regional rug- 
by centre of excellence. 

The main pitch will be turned 
90 degrees and thepresent ca- 
pacity of around 4^000 increased 
to an all-seated 7,500, with 
room to add. The club yester- 
day applied for planning per- 
mission to Brent council, from 
which they have acquired 45 
acres of land to provide extra 
playing space and car parking. 
Work is due to start next April 
and be completed by Christmas 

1996. 

West Hartlepool, bottom of 
the First Division, are to hold 
a crisis players’ meeting this 
week to discuss the r esigna tion 
of their captain, Phil Lancast- 
er. Cardiffuave again been re- 
buffed by Warrington in their 
efforts to repatriate Jonathan 
Davies from English rugby 
league to Welsh rugby union, 
despite having increased their 
offer for the Whies RL captain 
from £30,000 to £55,000. 

European Cop preview, 
page23 



All stadium 


bidders may 
taste victory 


MIKE ROWBOTTOM 


Only one of five contending 
cities wiD be completely happy 
at today’s scheduled announce- 
ment on the location of the new 
national stadium. 

Even if a restructured Wem- 
bley gets the nod from the 
Sports Council’s steerio g com - 
jnittee — the most likely outcome 
- a variety of other finding op- 
tions mean that this is a party 
from which everyone may yet 
walk away with a balloon. 

The Sports Council is al- 
ready committed to assisting 
Manchester in building a sta- 
dium for the 2002 Common- 
wealth Games from its own 
capital funding scheme. Other 
aspirants, such as Bradford, 
which seeks the relatively small 
amount of £40m from Lottery 
funding, can proceed with some 
hope, judging by the Sports 
CouncQ’s stance. 

“We said there was a need for 
one national stadium by the turn 
of the century,” said Jonathan 
O’Neil, the Sports Council’s 
•kesrnan. “We haven’t said 


stadiums around the country. 
There is a lot of Lottery money, 
and we have ring-fenced around 
10 per cent for that type of pro- 
ject over the next few years." 

The main challenge feeing 
anylarge facility will be to find 
sufficiently profitable activities 
to take place in their stadium, 
given that the national stadium 
will cl aim the lion’s share. 


Salim awaits 'sledging’ 




Salim Malik expects to face 
“sledging" in Australia in the 
wake of the bribety claims con- 
troversy. The former Pakistan 
captain, cleared 10 days ago of 
allegations he offered bribes to 
three Australians to play poor- 
ly in Pakistan last year, yester- 
day left to join his team-mates 
on their tour of Australia. 

He said he could not predict 
what reception he would get, 
but was anticipating hostile 
comments on the field. “When 
I visited Australia for the first 
time many years ago I came 
across the word “sledging” and 
experienced some of iL The only 
pressure on me is that I must get 
my batting form as quickly as 
possible. I have not played even 
domestic cridket ana I am short 
of match practice.” 

Australia’s Shane Wferoe. Tun 
May and Mark Whugb alleged 
Salim offered them bribes to 
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play poorly on their team's 1994 
tour of Pakistan. Salim, who de- 
nied their charges, said he was 
going to Australia with the sole 
aim of playing cricket and, as far 
as he was concerned, the mat- 
ter was dosed after the inquiry 
set up by the Pakistan Cncket 
Board exonerated him. 

The Australian Cricket 
Board has criticised the game’s 
ruling body, the International 
Cricket Council, for not carry- 
ing out its own investigation into 
the allegations against Salim. 

The ICC will not comment for 
a week on Australia's criticism, 
saying yesterday that only its 
chief executive, David Richards, 
was authorised to speak to the 
media and he would not be in his 
office until next Monday. 

Salim added: “Now the mat- 
ter is between the two boards and 
I would not offer any comment 
on any aspect of the incident here 
in Pakistan or anywhere else." 
England give op on Malcolm, 
page 25 
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Sheffield’s late switch to a pro- 
ject involving separate stadi- 
ums for athletics and field sports 
such as rugby and football strays 
outside the steering group's stat- 
ed goal of creating a single, all- 
purpose stadium capable of 
hosting major sporting events. 

The bidding cities- London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, 
Sheffield and Bradford - were 
questioned in detail during fi- 
nal presentations to the steer- 
ing group at the end of last 
week. •'It is going to be a tough 
finnl call," O’Neil said. “There 
are so many different factors in- 
volved, and it is difficult to say 
that one bid is dearly ahead of 
the others. But there will be a 
definitive statement on the 
day.” 

The aspirations of Wembley 
and Bradford have been tem- 
pered by the need to adjust 
their dauns so they fell within _ 
the te chnical requirements of ' ' 
the National Lottery scheme. 

Both bids involve pics, which 
need to transform themselves 
into non-profit making trusts 
before Lottery money can be 
forthcoming. “We cannot have 
public monies bolstering up 
pics,” O'Neil said. 

The problem does not apply 
to Manchester, where the bids 
going through the City Council, 
or Sheffield, which already has 
a bust in place. Whoever gains 
the steering group's recom- 
mendation will have to apply 
from scratch for National Lot- 
tery funds - because bids for 
money cannot be solicited. 


J 



